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This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and con¬ 
tains over 60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full ex¬ 
hibit of costumes—standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed 
on its pages. It is issued in March and September of each year; 
and every subscriber receives a SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until tire 
issue of the succeeding SEMI-ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth 
any New Styles which may become fashionable between the times 
of the publication of each Volume and its Successor. 

The STANDARD EDITION#of this Work, in Pamphlet Bind¬ 
ing, is furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: FOR TWO 
BOOKS, (issued respectively in March and September), with Ten 
Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), $1.00. 

These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to Yearly 
Subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid 
by us. Charges for Carriage or Postage, by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

The STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of 
paper, and is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though 
Dressmakers will find it of the greatest assistance to them in inter¬ 
changing ideas with their customers. 

|5gT There is also a POPULAR EDITION, printed upon paper 
lighter in weight. On receipt of 25 CENTS, a Copy of this Edition 
will be sent, post-paid, to any Address in the United States or Canada. 

We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to 
any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 

¥HS BOTtillCE ITOUSHIIB 00* [Limits'*], 

555 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our 
Office to the value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we 
will present a Copy of the 




,11 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail $1.00 
or more for PATTERNS, we will, on receipt thereof, send 
a Copy, post- paid, free of charge . 

Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents 
for Patterns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage 
on the Book, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy 
of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE. 

A description of this Work will be found elsewhere on 
this page. 


If®®!©!? S—In making Remittances, if possible, 
send by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk 
money in the Mail without Registering. Postage-Stamps 
of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent us by mail, will 
be accepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, 
if you can conveniently do otherwise. 

A ddress: 


THE QUARTERLY, CHROBO-L1THOGRAPHIC 

FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 

Latest Kovemss in 

18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OS' 


i 


-N/m.-rv -vn J May, BeptemUer and USTOTremUer. 


This Plate is 24 by 30 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manufac¬ 
turers of Ladies' Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costumes 
illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of “ The Delineator 
bearing the same date." 


The Subscription Price of tbe FASHION PliATH 

and Monthly DELINEATOR !■.$2 a year. 

Single Copies of tbe PLATE and DEJLIN1SATOR, 50 cents. 
Single Copies of tbe PLATE only,. 40 cents. 


SPXICIAXi MTOTICB.- Commencing with the issue 
of the PXLINEATOR for July, 1X83, the Subscription Price 
was made TWO DOLLARS a year for the BOOK, and PLATE 
alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription. 
But to a/ny one sending us $2.00 for a Subscription to the DE- 
TINEA TO Jt and BABIES’ PTATE, with 10 Cents additional to 
prepay postage, we will forward, as a Premium , a Copy of the 
METROPOLITAN CATATOOUE of the current edition, until 
the same shall be exhausted. If the current edition is exhausted 
at the time we receive the Subscription, we will send a copy of 
the succeeding number immediately upon its publication. See 
Advertisement of the Metropolitan Catalogue upon this Page . 


^■“Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United 
States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage or carriage on them, 
when sent by Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 


pTWc have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any one, 
on Subscriptions sent us. 

Address : 


Bomucs ?U5USH1HG CO. tu»a*i. 

555 Broadway, New York. 


Special Terms. 



To any one sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to tbe Delinea¬ 
tor, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage, we will forward, 


.at a Premium, 


a Copy of the Metropolitan Catalogue of the current edition, until 
the same shall be exhausted. 

If the current edition is exhausted at the time we receive the 
Subscription, we will send a Copy of the succeeding number immedi¬ 
ately upon its publication. 


To any retail customer purchasing Patterns at our Office to the 
value of 50 Cents or more, at one time, we will present a Copy of the 


Motropolit«-u Catalogue : 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by Mail, $1.00 or more for 
Patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a Copy, post-paid, free of 
charge. 


Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail 50 Cents for Pat¬ 
terns, with 10 Cents additional to prepay postage on the Book, we will 
forward, on receipt thereof, a Copy of the Metropolitan Catalogue. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns, the following discounts will 
he allowed; but the entire amount must be ordered at one time: 


111 BffmiGS musmti 00. 

555 Broadway, New York. 


the 3trrmiQK otushhi go. 

565 Broadway, New York. 


On receipt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value 
of $4.00, in Patterns. On receipt of $3.00, we will allow a 
selection to the value of $7.00, in Patterns. On receipt of 
$10.00, we will allow a selection to the value of $15.Oil, in 
Patterns. + __ 


tW Publications, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of 
the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for postage of car¬ 
riage on them, when sent by Express or Foreign-Mail Service, must be Paid by 
the recipient. Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Express Charges 
we cannot pay. 

Address : 
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Metropolitan Fashions. 


APRIL, 1883. 


I .Price, 15 Cents, or 8Lj Pence. 
Yearly, $1, or 5s. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 

PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


April is essentially the month for the establishment of Summer 
fashions. The lady who is provident in the appropriation of her 
time, and who wishes to realize the utmost satisfaction from her own 
efforts, selects designs for her own and her children’s warm-weather 
attire, attends to her shopping, and commences and perhaps com¬ 
pletes a very large share of her sewing during this cool month. It 
is well understood that patterns published for April are so diversified 
in their adaptabilities that they may be used for the entire range of 
fabrics in requisition for the Spring and Summer season, and any gar¬ 
nitures may be added in keeping with the textures selected. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 

The latest fashions seem to express a capacity for receiving elabor¬ 
ate decorations, without implying the necessity for them. Their 
outlines are graceful and distinguished to a degree that renders the 
absence or omission of garniture entirely a matter of personal taste. 
All excesses are held to be inelegant. Extreme plainness is far more 
stylish this season than immoderate ornamentation, but Fashion 
never so far transgresses good taste as to advise an over-tall or very 
slender lady to adopt plain draperies and eschew trimmings. 

Ladies’ Walking Costumes. —The street dress maintains its 
daintiness and convenience of length, and, as a rule, is but simply 
trimmed. The side or box plaited skirt with a yoke top is still as 
popular as ever, and, in addition to these, there are four new patterns 
for short dresses, each one being not only attractive in itself, but 
also possessing the added charm of developing stylishly in thin as 
weli as in thick materials. 

, One of them has a finely proportioned skirt, comprising front and 
side gores fitted over -the hips by darts, and a back-breadth that is 
gathered to the belt. The lower edge may be ornamented with side 
or box plaitings, soutache, etc. Upon the gores are arranged double 
draperies, in which plaits are laid so as to drape the upper one 
higher at the Left side than at the right and the lower one in 
exactly the opposite manner, the effect being particularly novel and 
stylish. These draperies may have their lower edges under-faced or 
hemmed, or they may be trimmed with laces, embroideries, fringes, 
plaitings, etc. The long back-drapery is gathered to the belt at the 
: top and finished all about to correspond or contrast with the front- 
draperies. A tape under-drapes it at the center, and short clusters 
of shirrings draw its sides up stylishly, the edges outside the shirrings 
forming dainty frills that overlap the front. The waist is a basque, 
that is finely adjusted to the figure by double bust darts and single 
under-arm darts, under-arm and side-form seams, and a center 
seam, their superior curves adding elegance to the figure. It is 
deeply pointed at the center of the back and less deeply upon the 
hips, and is short in front, presenting a hollow curve from the end 
of the closing to the point at each side. A plaited vest is arranged 
upon the front and bordered at the sides with flatly applied laces, 
soutaches, passementerie s, embroideries, etc. The finely shaped coat 
sleeves are finished at the wrists in harmony with the other parts of 
the dress. For cambrics, foulards, pongees, satteens, mulls and 


tissues of all sorts, this will be considered a most stylish pattern. 

Another costume has a short skirt, with all the latest provisions 
of front and side gores, hip darts and back-breadth, and its lower 
edge is usually completed with a narrow arrangement of trimming. 
A narrow plaiting, surmounted by a folded bias piece gathered 
through the center, is considered a becoming garniture for silks and 
satins. The over-dress is shaped in surtout fashion at the back, and 
the center seam is discontinued a little below the waist-line, extra 
width being allowed on the edges below its termination and folded 
under for hems, the opening disclosing the skirt beneath in a stylish 
manner. Extra widths are allowed at the same point on the side- 
back edges and folded in two, overlapping, forward-turning plaits at 
each side. The body portion of the front is in the style of a deep 
basque, and the side-back sections are of equal depth. There are 
double bust darts and single under-arm darts in each front, and each 
side is cut away diagonally below the closing. To the under side 
of the basque portions, a little below the waist-line, are flatly sewed 
the long, plain coat-draperies, their front edges flaring to disclose the 
skirt. When the over-dress and skirt are of contrasting textures, 
the effect is particularly stylish, the lower edge of the over-dress 
taking a novel departure from any of the preceding modes by 
showing a slight upward inclination toward the center of the back. 
The plaits at the side-back seams are really formed in part of 
extensions allowed on the back edges of these coat-draperies, the 
seams being concealed beneath under-facings added to make a neat 
finish. Sometimes a vest-like facing is applied on the front and 
extended about the neck after the manner of a turn-down collar, 
broad bands or facings being also added upon the lower edges of the 
basque portions. The standing collar about the neck may be like 
these accessories, and the sleeves may also be under-faced at the 
wrists to correspond and turned back in cuff fashion. Broad bands 
of the same or a perfectly plain finish is appropriate for the front 
edges of the draperies. When the over-dress has fancy linings or 
broad under-facings, the difference in depth between the front and 
back is conducive to an especially ornamental effect. This fashion 
will be as popular for Midsummer fabrics as it now is for the dress 
goods of the present season. 

One costume pattern has the usual style of round skirt, fitted in 
the customary manner to the hips and composed of the usual gores 
and breadth. It hangs with elegance whether trimmed or plain, and 
will sometimes be narrowly trimmed and sometimes decorated quite 
high up. Overlapping ruffles, cut either straight or bias and quite 
fully gathered, are returning to favor and will trim it fashionably. If 
desired, a cluster of ruffles may be surmounted by a shell-like inch¬ 
ing, a folded box-plaiting, a drawn puff or a standing ruffle. The 
drapery, which, if desired, may be like the basque and unlike the 
skirt, forms a point upon the light side of the front and overlaps the 
adjoining edge of the left side-drapery, which extends to the corre¬ 
sponding side-back seam in panier fashion, plaits being laid in both 
draperies to give a graceful, wrinkled effect. The appearance of 
these sections is especially pretty and novel. The back-drapery is 
simple in shape, and is equally so in its method of arrangement 
and completion. It is rendered quite bouffant by plaits at the sides 
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and tackings at the center, and the top is gathered, the entire drap¬ 
ery being sewed to the same belt as the skirt. The basque is round 
and moderately deep, and its lower edge is cut in blocks or tabs and 
neatly bound with the same or contrasting goods. It has single 
under-arm darts, double bust darts, under-arm and side-form seams 
and a center seam, which combine to produce a very symmetrical 
effect. For skirts of plain satteen, with figured, brocaded, striped or 
polka-spotted draperies and basques, this shape will be a leading 
favorite. It will be no 


tion that they are worn not only at breakfast but also at five o’clock 
tea or between the drive and the dinner dressing hour. Indeed, 
ladies receive their casual visitors in these robes at any time before 
evening. One handsome new pattern has a prettily shaped yoke, to 
which the skirt is joined after having three box-plaits arranged in it 
at both the front and back. A wide collar rolls away from the 
pockets rest upon the sides, and lace or other trimmings bordef 
accessories, a similar finish being added to the wrists of the sleeves. 

Ribbon bows may be 


b 
e 
o 
it 


less popular for Sum¬ 


mer cashmeres, nun’s- 


vailings and other 
seasonable woolens. 
The front-draperies 
will gain elegance by 
the application of 
laces or embroideries, 
and the slashed edges 
of the wrists and 
standing collar may 
be underlaid by lace 
ruffles, even if these 
garnitures appear on 
no other portions of 
the costume. 

There is also a new 
pattern for a Princess 
costume. It is ad¬ 
justed to the figure 
with the utmost ele¬ 
gance, and hangs su¬ 
perbly. The front is 
fitted by double bust 
darts, single under¬ 
arm darts, finely curv¬ 
ed side-back seams 
and a center seam. 
Below the center 
and side-back seams, 
which terminate a 
little below the waist¬ 


line, are allowed ex¬ 
tra widths that are 
folded under to form 
two box-plaits on the 
outside. These plaits 
provide ample full¬ 
ness for the lower 
part of the costume. 

A sash or scarf drap¬ 
ery is joined to the 
front and sides, and 
an effective sash-bow 
with long ends is 
arranged upon the 
back. The lower 
edges of the sash- 
ends may be trimmed 
with lace, fringe, 
embroidery or braid; 
or they may be neat¬ 
ly hemmed. Three, 
deep, length w r ise 
slashes are made in 
the front and sides 
of the dress, and in 
each is inserted a 
fan-plaiting, which 
may be of contrast¬ 
ing goods or of the 
costume fabric, as 
preferred. Ruchings, 
ruffles, plaitings or 
any style of decora¬ 
tion may be added 
to the back of the 
dress, or it may be 
left without trimming. 
Surahs, pongees, etc.; 


Figure No. 1 .— Ladies’ Promenade Toilette. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 


added to the robe m 
any number or posi¬ 
tion admired. V ery 
handsome gowns may 
be trimmed with lace 
ruffles in one, two or 
three rows. For Su¬ 
rahs, pongees, cash¬ 


meres, flannels, foul¬ 


ards, cambrics, prints, 

. etc., this pattern will 
command universal 
approbation. 

The other wrapper 
pattern has a long, 
finely shapedPrincess 
body portion, that 
need not be quite 
tight-fitting, unless a 
perfectly close gar¬ 
ment be preferred. 
To this portion is 
joined a deep Span¬ 
ish flounce, that may 
be trimmed or plain, 
according to taste. 
Insertions, bands of 
contrasting color, gal¬ 
loons, cotton or wool¬ 
en braids, embroider¬ 
ies or flatly applied 
laces will each be se¬ 
lected, according to 
the material and the 
uses of the garment. 
Wrappers of print 
or white or figured 
lawns, made up in 
this way, will be in 
fashion not only foi 
the coming Summer, 
but also for the one 
to follow. 

Ladies’ Long Coat. 
—Our new pattern 


for a long coat will 


The pattern will be developed in woolens, 
and the mode will be admired for home or 
street wear. Very strong contrasts will be brought out in such 
costumes for house, country and sea-side wear. 

Ladies’ Wrappers. —There are two novelties in wrappers or, as it 
is the prevailing fashion to call them, tea gowns. They were once 
known as breakfast robes, but by whatever name they are called, 
their uses are identical. Perhaps, however, it is only proper to men- 


fashion. 


be universally popu¬ 
lar for plain and 
fancy cloths, velvets 
and similar fabrics, 
and the finish will 
usually be under¬ 
faced and pressed 
edges. It is finely, 
fitted by bust and 
under- arm darts, 
and by under-arm 
and side-form seams 
and a handsomely 
curved center seam, 
the latter terminating 
a little below the 
waist-line at the ex¬ 
tra widths, the left 
one of which is fold 
ed under in a heni 
and lapped upon the 
right in regular coat 
placed upon the side-form 
widths. There is a rolling 


Sometimes large buttons are 
seams in a line with the tops of these 

collar about the neck, and all the edges are plainly completed 

Ladies’ Wraps. —There are three novel shapes for wraps of mod¬ 
erate dimensions, and each of them may be made of either rich or 
inexpensive goods. They will be chosen to complete costumes, 
as well as for wear with any and every sort of street dress. 


trimmings being selected to accord with the materials employe<j 


d- 

or 

$1 
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One wrap pattern has a deep and wide sack front, which is oval 
at its lower edge. Its short back is handsomely proportioned by a 
curved seam at the center and the seams joining the stylish dolman 
sleeves, which are each prettily draped at the back edge by a cluster 
•of three upturning plaits. Over these plaits, jabots of lace, ribbon 
^^^bows or passementerie ornaments may be arranged, with stylish 
H^^efl'ect. A standing collar is about the neck, but it may be concealed 
^^^by a racking of lace or the material, or by a fall of fringe, a fancy 
arrangement of pas¬ 
sementerie, etc. Rib¬ 
bon ties or frog or¬ 
naments, assisted by 
invisible hooks and 
eyes, perform the 
* closing. The lower 

edges and the sleeve- 
< openings may be as 

I -elaborately finished 

» as desired. 

Another wrap pat¬ 
tern is in half-fitting, 
sack shape, and the 
sleeve, which is an 
•especially elegant fea¬ 
ture of its construc¬ 
tion, extends con¬ 
siderably below the 
arm’s-eye and at its 
lower back edge is 
sewed with the front 
to the back. The 
outer part of the 
sleeve is cut in a par¬ 
ticularly novel shape, 
and provides an ef¬ 
fective position for 
whatever style of 
trimming is chosen. 

Laces or any other 
fashionable wrap 
trimmings may be 
chosen for the adorn¬ 
ment of this mode, its 
fabric being of course 
considered when the 
choice of decoration 
is made. The style 
will be a general fa¬ 
vorite for mourning 
fabrics. 

The third wrap has 
its sleeves shaped in 
Oriental fashion. 

There is a rolling 
collar about the neck, 
t and the front closes 

with ribbon ties or 
Jt clasps, etc., except 

j when woolen goods 

J or pongee suitings 

are chosen, in which 
case the closing is 
performed by buttons 
and blmon-holes. The 
lower portion is cut 
away in a fashion 
that appears especi¬ 
ally jaunty in fabrics 
requiring a plain fin¬ 
ish and quite elab¬ 
orate when the tex¬ 
ture invites the use 
of laces, fringes, etc. 

Ladieswho likewraps 
of goods that suggest 
East India fabrics 
will delight in this 

pattern, and will select gay fringes or colored laces for its garnitures. 

Ladies’ Polonaise. —In addition to the various elegant patterns 
lately issued for polonaises, April publishes still another that will be 
admired for lady’s-cloths, cashmeres and washable cotton materials. 
The three seams of its back are short and finely curved, and the full¬ 
ness occasioned by terminating them a little below the waist-line is 
laid underneath in effective plaits. The back and front are both 
•draped up quite high at the sides by plait.-: turning upward in the 


latter portion and downward in the former. The front-drapery is 
joined by a cross seam to a basque-like body portion, which is beau¬ 
tifully fitted by bust and under-arm darts. In the center of this 
drapery is made a deep, lengthwise slash, which divides the outline 
into two parts and provides a stylish contrast with the less pointed 
contour of the back. Such polonaises will be trimmed with laces, 
embroideries, etc.; and the shape will be a very general favorite. 
Ladies’ Coats.—A jaunty style of coat for fanc^ cloths, suitings, 

coatings, etc., as well 
as for dress goods of 
seasonable texture, is 
just issued. It has 
single bust and under¬ 
arm darts, under-arm 
and side-form seams 
and a curving cen¬ 
ter seam, the latter 
three being especially 
graceful in their out¬ 
lines. The back edges 
of the side-backs are 
extended below the 
waist-line, so that 
their upper corners 
meet and aretacked to 
position. Over these 
extensions fall the 
center-backs, which 
are shorter than the 
remainder of the 
garment and are in 
one piece below the 
waist-line, the full¬ 
ness at the end of 
the center seam be- 
ingfolded underneath 
in a box-plait. But¬ 
tons are placed at the 
extremities of the 
side-back seams, hip- 
pocket-laps are ap- 
plied upon the sides, 
and a standing col¬ 
lar is sewed to the 
neck. The edges will 
be under-faced, or 
stitched and pressed. 

The other new 
style of coat is longer 
than the first and has 
a deep, pointed vest, 
which is sewed along 
its single bust darts, 
and above these in 
flat seams, and also 
included in the shoul¬ 
der seams. The vest 
is closed its depth 
with button-holes and 
buttons, and the front 
is cut out in V shape 
at the neck, closed 
for a short distance 
below with hooks 
and loops, and then 
cut away in a pretty 
and becoming man¬ 
ner. Large button- 
ornaments of cord or 
braid are placed back 
of the closing of the 
coat, and between 
them are suspended 
festoons of the same. 
A deep shawl-collar 
is sewed to the neck, 
and pocket-laps best 

upon the sides. Bust and under-arm darts and the usual center 
and side-back seams perfect the fitting. Extensions, allowed on 
each side-back seam below the waist-line, are folded underneath 
in two overlapping, backward-turning plaits, from which ornaments 
similar to those on the front are arranged across the back. All the 
edges of such garments are plainly finished, whether the goods made 
up be coatings, suitings, pongees or satteens. 

Ladies’ Blouse. —This garment is likely to be more popular during 


L’iguke No. 2. —Ladies’ Breakfast Toilette. 
(For Description see Page 193.) 
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the coming Summer than ever before. The admiration for contrasts 
between the waist and other portions of the dress, as displayed in 
Jackets or coats with skirts of a different texture and color, will be 
bestowed on blouse waists now that the season is approaching when 
they can be made of gay and dainty fabrics. The new pattern, with 
its triplet of stitched box-plaits at the back and corresponding plaits 
m the front, is very handsome in outline and will be chosen for the 
shaping of fancy Surahs, cashmeres, pongees, nun’s-vailings, foul¬ 
ards, cambrics, batistes, zephyr ginghams and prints of all sorts, to 
say nothing of grena¬ 
dines, mulls, tissues, 
etc. It has a curved 
seam under each arm, 
which, with the as¬ 
sistance of seams 
upon the shoulders 
and a belt about 
the waist, adjusts it 
gracefully to the fig¬ 
ure. Such blouses 
will also be made 
of lady’s-clotlis and 
other woolens to 
complete suits for 
travelling, walking 
and shopping. The 
neck has a becoming 
turn-over collar, and 
the wrists will be 
completed according 
to the style • of the 
fabric, simplicity be¬ 
ing most admired. 

Ladies’ Basques.— 

There are three nov¬ 
elties in basque pat¬ 
terns. In one of them 
the center-backs ex¬ 
tend in two long tabs 
below the other parts, 
the center and side- 
back seams being dis¬ 
continued below the 
waist-line to perfect 
the shape of the 
tabs. In addition to 
the seams mentioned, 
there are bust darts 
and under-arm darts, 
which assist in fitting 
the garment in the 
most becoming man¬ 
ner. Each side is 
sloped off from the 
end of the closing to 
a point between the 
two bust darts in 
each side, curved up¬ 
ward over the hip, 
and deepened again 
until the lower back 
corner of the side- 
back also describes a 
point. A standing 
collar completes the 
neck, and the wrists 
are trimmed in har¬ 
mony with the other 
parts of the garment. 

This is a most at¬ 
tractive shape for . 
cloths or flannels, 
with braiding, em¬ 
broidery or a plain 
finish upon them. 

Washable fabrics will also be often made up in this fashion, both 
account of the beauty of the shape and also because it yields 
readily to the process of ironing. 

Another pattern, adapted to all sorts of Spring and Summer 
goods, is a round basque, with its two side-backs cut in one piece 
below the waist-line, their extra fullness being disposed underneath 
so as to form two box-plaits on the outside, over which the center- 
backs fall in two little oval tabs. This basque has bust darts and 
under-arm darts, which fit the front handsomely. It is also cut 
away slightly below its closing buttons, and the collar is in the rolling 



style, and the wrists are plainly finished. Laces, embroideries or 
soutache braid, applied in any form, may comprise the trimming 
when a stylish severity is not preferred. 

The third pattern has a pointed front and a broad dress-coat back. 
The latter has the three customary seams, each discontinued a little 
below the waist-line. The fullness at the end of the center seam it 
folded under so as to form plaits turning toward the opening. Thert 
is no opening below the side-back seams, but the fullness at each is 
arranged in two overlapping, forward-turning plaits underneath. 

Buttons may orna¬ 
ment the side-back 
plaits, or flots of rib¬ 
bon may entirely 
cover them. In ad¬ 
dition to the three 
seams justmentioned, 

• there are double bust 
darts and under-arm 
gores, which lend 
effective aid in the 
process of fitting. 
When two materials 
are introduced, the 
contrasting fabric 
may be used to face 
the plaits at the back, 
the wrists may be 
finished in cuff fash¬ 
ion, and the deep, 
fancy collar may cor¬ 
respond. This pattern 
is very attractive for 
all sorts of season¬ 
able dress goods, 
whether rich* in tex¬ 
ture or inexpensive 
in quality. It is 
likely to become a 
very popular fashion. 

Ladies’ Surplice 
Waist.— A round 
waist, with only side- 
form seams at the 
back and single bust 


darts in front, has 
ig from 


Figure No. 3. —Ladies’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 193.) 


on 

so 


plaits extending 
the shoulder seams to 
the waist-line, and 
the fronts so formed 
that they cross each 
other in surplice fash¬ 
ion belowthe bust and 
leave a heart-shaped 
opening above. This 
is a charming style of 
waist for soft goods 
of either cotton ox- 
woolen texture, and 
will be especially be¬ 
coming to ladies of 
slender build. Its 
neck and sleeves may 
be finished with a 
standing ruffle, a 
plaiting or a ruching 
of lace or lisse. 

Ladies’ Walking 
Skirts. — There are 
two new skirt pat¬ 
terns, both of which 
are charming for 
Spring and Summer 
materials. They hang 
in the prevailing close 
fashion, having front 

and side gores, darts upon the hips, and gathered back-breadths that 
may be tied back by under-tapes if desired. 

One of them is, as a rule, narrowly trimmed at its lower edge by 
a box-plaiting, one or two ruffles or a ruching, its front and side 
gores being almost entirely covered by two deep, straight flounces 
prettily and fashionably shirred at their tops. The upper ruffle 
slightly overlaps the undex-, and both are shirred three times at 
the top, and both are prettily finished to form their own headings. 
These flounces display laces, embroideries, etc., upon their edges, 
with gratifying effect. I r pon the back is a long, full drapery, which 
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is under-looped by a tape at its center and raised by two clusters of 
plaits at each side seam, the corners below the lowest plaits being 
folded back and forth in cascades and trimmed in harmony with the 
flounce draperies. Washable materials, and cotton goods that are 
not washable, are effectively made up in this way, the flounce drap¬ 
eries being susceptible of any form of decoration. 

The other pattern has its full back-breadth laid in deep tucks from 
the lower edge almost to the top, and the front and sides have over- 
draperies which cross each other 
in front in stylish oblique out¬ 
line, their own front edges being 
under-faced and turned back¬ 
ward in revers fashion. Above 
the revers and also at the back 
edges plaits are laid in these 
draperies, which produce an ex¬ 
quisite effect; and the entire 
method of disposal is so unique 
and graceful that the popularity 
of the mode is a self-evident 
fact. For Surahs, nun’s-vailiags, 
fine cashmeres and other flexible 
goods, this is a most charming 
style of skirt. 

Ladies’ Over-Skirt. — This 
convenient garment serves as a 
detachable drapery, which may 
be worn with any plain skirt and 
as such alone is, as every lady 
knows, an inestimable conven¬ 
ience. The pattern is one of the 
prettiest ever issued for the pur¬ 
pose. It has a deep, handsomely 
arranged back, and its front 
proper is also quite long, being 
in tablier shape and having its 
lower edges cut in deep, oval 
tabs or scollops. The tablier 
comprises three nicely gored sec¬ 
tions and is crossed obliquely a 
suitable distance below the belt 
by a handsomely plaited scarf. 

The effect is very stylish whether 
the scarf be of the same or an¬ 
other goods. For two kinds of 
silk, woolen or cotton materials, 
this will be a very popular mode. 

Silks and woolens will also be 
combined in its construction, and 
for mulls, grenadines or other 
tissues in combination with silk, 

Surah or satin, no fashion will 
be more popular throughout the 
Summer. 

Ladies’ Morning Cap. —Break¬ 
fast caps are worn so universally 
by both young and elderly ladies 
that this new pattern will be 
especially, welcome. Such caps 
may be made of colored or white 
organdy or of dotted, figured or 
plain mull, and also of Surah silk, 
with white or colored lace of 
any sort and dainty ribbons for 
trimmings. 

Ladies’ Apron. —April fur¬ 
nishes an attractive and, indeed, 
a dressy pattern for an apron. 

The affair is pointed on its lower 
edge and folds over at the top in 
Roman fashion, the over-folded 
portion being cut in double 
points. The pattern is intended 
for silk, cambric, linen, cham- 
brey, etc., and its trimmings may 
be simple or elaborate, according 

to the fancy. It will be worn at home at any time when needle¬ 
work is brought into the parlor. 

Ladies’ Chemise.— A very seasonable issue is represented in the 
chemise published this month. It is cut with short seams upon the 
shoulders, and its shallow sleeves are simply extensions of the body, 
and, having no gathers or other fullness, do not interfere with the 
perfect fit of the dress sleeves. The top of the chemise is slightly 
gathered between the sleeve portions at both the front and back" and 
stays of the goods are added underneath, unless, the gathers are over¬ 


Figure No. 4.—Ladies’ 
(For Description 


laid by insertion or some other decoration. Muslin, cambric, linen and 
all other materials in vogue for under-wear make up satisfactorily in 
this way. 

FASHIONS FOR MISSES. 

Misses’ Costume. —Many stylish costumes of one, two or three 
colors or fabrics combined will be made by the pattern just is¬ 
sued for a misses’ costume. Its 
skirt has all the latest perfections 
of gores and hip darts, and its 
back-breadth hangs handsomely 
whether trimmed or plain. A 
narrow side or box plaiting or a 
double ruffle is pretty decoration, 
for the lower edge, no matter 
what materials are chosen for the 
construction. A flatly applied 
drapery is arranged upon the 
gores and deeply slashed at the 
center, the edges of the slash 
flaring stylishly. Over-hanging 
the tops of these draperies is a 
scarf-drapery, which is sewed to 
the lower edge of the basque 
and is laid up in plaits at its 
sides and joined to the adja¬ 
cent edges of the side-backs. A 
single breadth, slashed length¬ 
wise through the center nearly 
to the top, is arranged upon the 
back to appear as if it were a 
graceful and voluminous sash. 
The basque is fitted by single 
bust darts, two under-arm seams, 
side-form seams and a center 
seam, which shape the garment 
with unusual elegance. A tiny 
collar is about the neck, and the 
wrists are usually over-faced 
with whatever variety of con¬ 
trasting goods is introduced in 
the construction. The back-drap¬ 
ery will also be lined with the 
contrasting texture. 

Misses’ Gored Wrapper.— 
This attractive new pattern 
shapes a dress that is comfort¬ 
able for warm weather, a gown 
that is easy for a little invalid, 
or a robe that is pretty for the 
breakfast room. Its sack front 
is slightly fitted by an under-arm 
dart in each side, and the back 
has three handsomely curved 
seams, which, with seams upon 
the shoulders and under the 
arms, give a very symmetrical 
adjustment. This wrapper hangs 
handsomely whether trimmed or 
plain. Ruffles gathered through 
the center, shell trimmings, 
pinked or ravelled ruchings, 
laces, braids, etc., are adapted to 
its decoration, the material, of 
course, determining the quantity 
of the garnitures. The neck 
has a standing collar, and pockets 
are applied upon the sides. 

Misses’ Wrap. —A wrap, as 
stylish as it is comfortable and 
varied in its uses, has a new 
pattern. Each half of its back 
is in one piece with the corre¬ 
sponding sleeve portion, and 
there is a curving seam through 
the center, which extends only to a little below the waist-line, 
extensions allowed upon the edges below the termination being 
folded under in hems. A sash bow of ribbon or silk is fastened 
over the end of the seam. The front of the wrap is in sack fashion 
and meets the back in seams below the sleeve portions. Its upper 
portions are quite narrow and are overlapped by the front edges of 
the sleeves, each of the latter having a cluster of shirrings upon the 
shoulder to complete the adjustment about the neck. Shirrings are 
also made a little inside the edge at the lower part of the sleeve, 
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and, altogether, the effect is very pleasing. The wrap has side- 
pockets, which add to its utility as well as to its attractiveness. A 
turn-over collar completes the neck, and buttons close the front. 
For mottled or plain goods, this pattern is especially attractive; and 
for dust wraps to wear later in the year, the shape will be much 
admired. 

Misses’ Polonaise.— The latest style of polonaise for the miss is a 
very becoming and useful garment. Its front is deep, and closes to 
a little below the waist-line with button-holes and buttons. Below 
the closing the two sides fall apart, forming a point at each side and 
draping in upturning plaits at their back edges. A bust dart and 
an under-arm dart in each 
side adjust the front pret¬ 
tily. The back is short, 
and is fitted by the French 
method with a seam at 
the center; and each of 
its two parts is gathered 
up closely at the end and 
tipped with a ball orna¬ 
ment or a knot of ribbon. 

From beneath these tab¬ 
like ends falls a double- 
pointed drapery, which is 
formed of an added sec¬ 
tion laid in upturning 
plaits at the center and 
gathered at the top. Such 
polonaises will be plainly 
or ornamentally finished, 
and may be worn with 
skirts of the same or con¬ 
trasting goods. Rich and 
simple materials are equal¬ 
ly appropriate for such 
over-dresses. 

Misses’ Jacket. —A 
stylish jacket may be 
made of the least costly 
of fabrics, provided it has 
a pleasing outline and is 
neatly sewed and pressed. 

The latest jacket pattern 
is especially noticeable for 
its pretty shape, and is 
very simple of construc¬ 
tion, even in the hands . 
of the amateur dressmak¬ 
er. Cloakings and dress 
goods will both be select¬ 
ed for jackets that will be 
in requisition all through 
the Summer and Fall. 

This pattern has a shape¬ 
ly sack front, with side- 
pockets inserted under 
broad welts, and a breast¬ 
pocket in the left side. 

Under-arm darts, grace¬ 
fully curved side-form 
seams and a center seam 
contribute their aid to the 
fitting, the center seam 
being left open below the 
waist-line and narrow ex¬ 
tensions allowed upon the 
edges, which are folded 
over on the outside to 
form laps that are orna¬ 
mented with buttons. The 
collar rolls the tops of the 
fronts back in lapels to 
the first button and but¬ 
ton-hole, and laps matching those of the back are sewed into the 
outside seams of the sleeves and fastened upon the upper side under 
buttons. All the edges may be stitched, or under-faced and pressed. 

Misses’ Plaited Blouse.— The blouse will be a favorite style of 
waist during the Summer and Autumn, the goods selected varying 
with the season. Among the distinctive features of the latest blouse 
pattern are six plaits turning toward the center of the back and three 
toward the closing in each side of the front. The shaping is per¬ 
fected by curved under-arm seams, and the garment is further 
adjusted by a belt fastened about the waist. A turn-over collar com¬ 
pletes the neck, and buttons close the front, buttons being also placed 
on the wrists of the sleeves in front of the outside seams. This 


Figure No. 5. —Ladies’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 194.) 


blouse will be worn as a completion to suits of similar fabric, and 
will also be combined with skirts of contrasting goods. 

Misses’ Deep Basque. —A basque, that is as stylish for the house 
as for the street, is a valuable garment. A pattern for such a one is 
just issued. It has single bust darts, and the front is cut in two 
short points between these darts below the closing, the arrangement 
giving a vest-like effect that may be enhanced by a suitable appli¬ 
cation of facings or trimmings and is very ornamental when left 
entirely plain. The basque is deepest over the hips, and, in addition 
to the bust darts mentioned, has under-arm darts, side-back seams 
and a center seam. The latter three terminate a little below the 

waist-line, and the fullness 
at their extremities is fold¬ 
ed underneath so as to 
form two box-plaits on 
the outside, buttons being 
added at the tops of the 
outer folds if desired. The 
turn-over collar and finely 
shaped sleeves are com¬ 
pleted in harmony with 
the vest decorations, and 
the lower edges are gen¬ 
erally plainly finished. 
Such basques will be 
made up as parts of suits 
and also to contrast with 
skirts. 

Misses’ Walking Skirt. 
—A novel shape for a. 
misses’ walking skirt is 
added to the numerous 
charming styles that have 
preceded it. Its gores are 
fitted by hip darts, and its 
gathered back-breadth is 
shaped to hang nicely. It 
has a gracefully disposed 
tablier-dvaperj upon the 
front, which is laid up in 
three plaits at each side 
and deepened in a round-- 
ing outline toward the cen¬ 
ter. This drapery falls over 
a plaited flounce-drapery,, 
which is slashed at inter¬ 
vals at its lower part and 
shirred to produce a suc¬ 
cession of prettily draped 
points. The latter drapery 
is also carried across the 
back, and above] it is dis¬ 
posed another drapery, 
that falls in sash style. The 
flounce-drapery forms part 
of the pattern and is there¬ 
fore easily reproduced, but 
may be omitted in favor of 
any trimming preferred. 
Stitchings or under-fac¬ 
ings may complete the 
edges, and more elaborate 
garnitures may be added at 
the discretion of the mak¬ 
er. This is a fashion that 
develops well in all kinds 
of goods. Plain goods, 
with striped, checked or 
plaided material, constitute 
a combination in which 
the beauty of the mode is 
particularly noticeable. 

All the styles described 
above for misses’ wear are in eight sizes for misses from eight to fif¬ 
teen years of age. 

FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 

The smaller the little woman, the greater the need for a generous 
number of changes in her attire, and so the designer provides a greater 
variety of styles for her dresses than for society dames. It is as 
easy to develop agreeable contrasts in the shaping of little gowns 
and jackets as to give the entire Avardrobe a uniform shape and finish, 
and the pleasure of beholding the variations compensates for the 
slight extra labor. 
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Girls’ Costumes. —There are three new styles of costume, and all 
of them are simple in construction, easy to wear and well adapted 
to every kind of fabric that is suited to the age of those for whom 
they are designed. One pattern is in Princess style, with a single 
under-arm dart, a dart in each side of the front, and three well 
curved seams at the back. The lower edge may be deeply trimmed 
with ruffles of the same, wash lace, plaitings, etc., etc.; or it may 
le narrowly ornamented. A fitted drapery, cut in deep slashes or 
scollops, is sewed a little below the waist-line of the front and sides; 
and into the side-back seams are sewed sasli-ends of ribbon, which 
are tied in a handsome bow at the back. Braid or cord may be ar¬ 
ranged in crosswise strips 
to simulate military effects 
upon the front, and in cuff 
fashion about the wrists. 

Laces and embroideries 
may also be effectively 
added to a costume of this 
style. For cottons and 
wash silks, and also for 
fadeless Summer cash¬ 
meres, this is a most at¬ 
tractive costume. 

A novel style of dress, 
that may be made of one, 
two or three sorts of 
goods, is cut in half-fit¬ 
ting sack fashion, closing 
behind under a triple box- 
plait applied after the man¬ 
ner of a Watteau. The 
front is laid in three box- 
plaits, which are stitched 
in their folds, the outer 
ones concealing the join¬ 
ing of added revers. To 
the lower edge of this 
body portion is sewed a 
wide, flounce-like skirt- 
portion. The seam con¬ 
necting these two parts is 
concealed as far as the 
Watteau portion by a fit¬ 
ted ornament that is cut 
in blocks and lined or 
bound. To the sleeves, at 
the elbows, are added dec¬ 
orations corresponding in 
style with this ornament. 

The shape of the costume 
is charming, and will make 
it a decided favorite. 

The third pattern has 
a Princess front, fitted by 
an under-arm dart at each 
side. The back of this 
costume has three curved 
seams and is of coat depth, 
falling with a suggestion of 
the dress-coat effect over 
an added kilt portion that 
sews to the front. Fitted 
ornaments are arranged 
across the sides of the 
Princess portion, adding 
much to the effectiveness 
of the mode and making 
it appear to consist of a 
jacket and skirt. Braid, 
lace, embroidery or any 
pretty garniture may be 
added in any tasteful out¬ 
line suggested by the shape 
of the costume. A sort of 
sleeves are in coat shape. 

Girls’ Jackets. —A decrease of depth toward the back is one of 
the new fancies for the outer-garments of young people as well as 
for ladies, and this departure characterizes one of the new Spring 
patterns for girls’ jackets. The garment has a deep, loose front, that 
is cut away below its closing buttons and is slightly shaped to the 
figure by an under-arm dart in each side. It has three gracefully 
curved seams at the back, the side-back seams having coat plaits laid 
in them, with buttons at their tops, and the left center-back over¬ 
lapping the right from the same point. Pocket-laps and a rolling 
collar form the accessories of this jacket, the collar turning the tops 


sailor collar completes the neck, and the 


of the fronts back in little lapels. Such jackets will be made of 
warm woolens in the early Spring and of linens, pongees and cam¬ 
brics later in the year. N@ trimming is required, but laces and 
embroideries will sometimes be added to jackets of wash goods. 

The other new jacket pattern for a very little lady is of moderate 
depth and loosely fitted by an under-arm dart, side seams and a 
center seam. Its lower edges are deeply slashed, and its neck is 
completed with a stole collar. Coatings and suit goods may be made 
up in this way, and the jacket may be trimmed with lace, braided 
or plainly completed. Jackets of this style will be found as comfort¬ 
able to wear as they are seasonable and convenient in outline. 

Girls’ Waist, with 
Yoke and Belt. —Waists 
of this description are 
again in high favor, and, 
certainly, no style of dress- 
body is better adapted to 
washable goods generally. 
They are easy to iron, be¬ 
coming and comfortable in 
shape, and convenient to 
lit and make. The new 
pattern has a shapely yoke 
and closes at the back, 
and its neck and wrists 
may be completed accord¬ 
ing to the fancy. The 
dress skirt may be over¬ 
seamed to the lower edge, 
or sewed in between the 
belt and lining. 

Girls’ Under-Waist.— 
A convenient little waist, 
which is fitted by under¬ 
arm seams and derives its 
easy spring over the hips 
from the addition of gores 
inserted at the sides of the 
front and back, is pro¬ 
vided for by a pattern 
that is cut high in the neck 
and has long sleeves. Per¬ 
forations show where the 
neck may be cut out at 
the front and back, and 
the sleeves may be omitted 
altogether or decreased to 
any preferred length. A 
belt is sewed to the waist¬ 
line underneath, and over 
the under-arm seams, as 
well as at the center of 
the front, are sewed but¬ 
tons for the support of the 
underwear. No style of 
under-waist could be su- ■ 
perior to this shape. 

All the patterns above 
described for girls’ wear 
are in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years 
of age. 


FASHIONS FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. 


All the patterns men¬ 
tioned under this heading 
are as fashionable, as pret¬ 
ty and as convenient for 
boys as for girls. Very 
little distinction is made 
fabrics, colors or completions of the garments for the 
and none at all is seen in their outlines. This is as it 
and Fashion kindly and wisely countenances its continu- 


Figure No. 6.—Ladies’ Promenade Costume. 
(For Description see Page 195.) 


between the 
two sexes, 
should be, 
ance. 

Children’s Costumes. —A most attractive pattern for the dress 
of a child from two to six years old has three box-plaits laid in its 
front and the same number in the back, all of them being stitched in 
their folds to a little below the waist-line. The under-arm seams 
incline it sufficiently to the figure, and it hangs with grace and 
picturesqueness. A wide shirred collar of the goods adds a quaint 
item to the effect, and may be trimmed with upturned lace applied 
flatly to correspond with all the other edges of the costume, or 
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with any other decoration .suited to the texture of the dress. The 
collar is detachable, and therefore need not always accompany the 
dress. This is a charming pattern. 

A new costume has a long and shapely sack front, that may con¬ 
tain inserted pockets or may simply have simulated openings. It 
has three curved seams at its back, and these seams all terminate a 
little below the waist-line, the extra fullness at their extremities 
folding underneath in plaits. The back is much shorter than the 
front, and falls over an inserted back-breadth that is laid in box- 
plaits. A wide, round collar completes the neck, the sleeves are 
long and in coat shape, and the entire dress is as simple and stylish 
as possible. Of course, as 
much elegance as lace, em- 
embroidery, braid or any 
pretty garniture is capable 
of imparting may be added 
to such a costume, pro¬ 
vided the texture and uses 
be properly considered. 

A simple finish is always 
in good taste. This pat¬ 
tern is in five sizes for 
children from two to six 
years of age. 

Child’s First Short 
Dress. —A dress, that 
looks very like a belted 
slip, is one of the pretty 
shapes that may be worn 
by babies who have mi¬ 
grated from their long 
robes. This style of dress 
is appropriate for children 
from six months to three 
years old. The waist has 
a slight fullness about the 
neck that is regulated by 
gathers, and is also gath¬ 
ered at each side of the 
center of its lower edge. 

A tiny ruffle of embroid¬ 
ery, set on under a band, 
may finish the neck, and 
wider ruffles, headed by 
tucks, may trim the sleeves. 

The skirt is gathered to 
the waist, and an outside 
belt buttons at the back 
over the closing of the 
waist. The construction 
is sensible and simple 
throughout, and is adapted 
to all kinds of materials 
worn by little folks. 

Children’s Cloaks.— 

There are two new shapes 
for the outer-garments of 
boys and girls from two 
to six years old. 

One of them has a sack 
front, and is a graceful 
medium between tight and 
loose fitting. There are 
three fitting seams at the 
back, all of which are 
continued with a gradual 
spring to the lower edge. 

A pretty collar completes 
the neck, and this, as well 
as the sleeve and lower 
part of the garment, will 
be trimmed with lace when 
silken textures are em¬ 
ployed in the construction. 

corduroys, Pekins, velvets and lined cashmeres for Spring wear, 
and for cambrics and wash silks later in the season 
laces are much admired for all sorts of fabrics. 

The other cloak pattern has a long sack front, with applied 
pockets, and in each of its graceful under-arm and side-form seams, 
and also in its center seam, are inserted pretty, button-trimmed 


Figure No. 1 . —Ladies’ House Toilette. 
(For Description see Page 195.) 


The pattern is especially attractive for 


provisions for children from two to six years old. One of them 
has a plain front, which is double-pointed below the closing and 
is then deepened in a uniform outline all the way around. This 
one has under-arm and side-form seams and a center seam, all of 
which are but slightly curved. There is a sailor collar about the 
neck, and pretty pocket-laps are sewed upon the sides. The lower 
edge is finished by being cut in pointed tabs, and a vest effect is 
given the front by carrying a row of braid down each side from 
the neck and then using it as a binding for these points. Either 
medium or narrow braid is a suitable garniture for this jacket. Its 
front may be trimmed in military fashion with attractive effect, 

whether the goods be cot¬ 
ton, linen or woolen. 

The other jacket pat¬ 
tern has a short center 
seam at the back, and be¬ 
low this seam a box-plait 
is laid on the under side. 
Button-trimmed overlaps 
are allowed on the back 
edges of the fronts and 
tacked to position over the 
back. Beneath the fronts 
proper, which are of even 
depth with the back and 
do not meet at the center, 
are vest fronts, which are 
slightly hollowed out at 
the throat and closed for 
their depth with button¬ 
holes and buttons. A deep, 
fancy collar is sewed to 
the neck at the back and 
carried down each side of 
the front nearly to the 
waist-line, giving a very 
novel effect. Large pockets 
are applied to the sides,and 
machine-stitching, braid, 
lace or embroidery usually 
finishes the edges. • This 
pattern is well adapted to 
all the nicer class of jacket 
goods, and also to thin 
Summer textures. Very 
often, the vest will be in 
contrast with the other 
portions, a provision which 
enhances the beauty with¬ 
out increasing the cost. 

Child’s Sack Apron. 
—A pattern for an am¬ 
ple sack apron, with side 
pockets having turn-over 
laps, will be a treasure to 
the mother of active chil¬ 
dren. It buttons at the 
back, has seams upon the 
shoulders and under the 
arms, and is as gracefully 
porportioned as a dress. 
Cottons, ginghams, linens 
and all sorts of washable 
goods will be made up in 
this way, and edgings or 
ruffles may be added for 
decoration if desired. This 
pattern is in five sizes for 
children from two to six 
years of age. 

Infants’ Bib.—A pretty 
pattern for a little bib, 
to be edged with lace, em¬ 
broidered, or finished with narrow open-work, is among the many 
expressions of kindly forethought which April gives to little peo¬ 
ple. It will be used for Canton flannels, piquds and thinner cottons 
with inter-linings. Bibs, made of any of these fabrics, will usually 
be quilted in small diamonds or other fancy patterns. 


laps. A fitted belt crosses the back above these ornaments, and 
a wide, round collar completes the neck. Altogether, this is a very 
stylish little pattern for flannels or other seasonable goods. Later in 
the season it will be chosen for all kinds of Summer fabrics. 

Children’s Jackets. — Two little jacket patterns are among the 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see Page 186.) 

Figure Ho. 1. — (Consisting of Ladies’ costump No. 8567, which 
may be seen in a different combination of materials and trimmings 
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on page 195 of the present Delineator).— The elegant, large-figured 
brocades, silks, velvets, etc., which are among the Spring novelties, 
require straight, unwrinkled draperies to display them effectively 
when used for costumes, and consequently, redingotes and their ilk- 
will be favored styles for fashioning over-dresses of them. 

The present engraving illustrates an exquisite costume, the over- 
Iress of which has the straight drapery effect of the redingote, but 
Otherwise varies widely from this garment in appearance. The skirt 
is made of plain black silk, and the over-dress of black velvet bro¬ 
caded in an immense rose-and-leaf design in moss-green and black. 
Aside-plaiting of plain silk garnitures the foot of the skirt; and 
handsomely made bows of 
satin ribbon, combining 
the two colors of the bro¬ 
cade, are tacked upon the 
center of the front-gore, 
with a dressy effect. 

The over-dress has the 
front and sides of its body 
in round basque style, the 
front edges flaring with a 
handsome Y effect below 
the closing of buttons 
and button-holes. To the 
basque-like portions, at 
each side of the Y open¬ 
ing, a straight drapery 
reaching nearly to the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt is sewed 
flatly underneath, the up¬ 
per front corners of the 
two sections meeting at 
the end of the closing, 
and the front edges flaring 
stylishly below. These 
draperies join the sides of 
the back skirt, and the ex¬ 
tra widths at the joining 
seams are folded under the 
back in two large side- 
plaits. The back is slightly 
shorter than the front with 
its draperies, and its skirt 
is open below the waist¬ 
line at the center, the edges 
being widely hemmed. The 
result is decidedly novel, 
and, with the superb ad¬ 
justment, makes the gar¬ 
ment quite distinguished- 
looking. A military collar 
encircles the neck, below 
which the back is over¬ 
faced in deep collar out¬ 
line with the silk, the fac¬ 
ing being carried down the 
front in narrow vest fash¬ 
ion, and then about the 
bottom of the basque por¬ 
tion in the form of a deep 
band. Long mousquetaire 
gloves of the moss-green 
shade are drawn up over 
the wrists of the sleeves. 

While especially suit¬ 
able for the textures 
mentioned, the costume is 
also stylish developed in 
cloths, tricots , Summer 
flannels, etc., and will be 
a favorite mode for fash¬ 
ioning travelling costumes. 

The skirt, which is of the 

four-gored style, may be garnitured as the taste directs; ruches, plait- 
i ings, ruffles, etc., being any of them appropriate. The costume may 
be made of one material throughout, if preferred. The pattern to 
the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 

and costs Is. 8d. or 40 cents, 
with a bountiful garniture of os- 


Figure No. 8.—Ladies’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 196.) 


is illustrated with a different mode of decoration on page 198; and 
cap No. 8539, differently illustrated on page 20G).—The toilette here 
illustrated is the embodiment of grace and daintiness. It is con¬ 
structed from a pretty pink woolen goods, with misty white lace 
and garnet and pink satin ribbons for accessories. The top of the 
wrapper is a deep yoke, that is fitted by seams upon the shoulders 
and prettily pointed at the center of the back, also showing a slight 
inclination to a point at the center of the front. To this yoke is joined 
the top of the skirt, which has three broad box-plaits folded in it 
at the back and front, and is nicely inclined to the figure at the sides 
by curved under-ann seams. These box-plaits are creased in their 

folds to the bottom of the 
wrapper, and fall loosely 
for their entire depth. 
About the neck is a deep 
rolling collar, edged all 
around with lace; and at 
the throat is a pretty bow 
of ribbon in the two 
colors. The sleeves are 
slightly shortened in this 
instance, and are prettily 
decorated with two over¬ 
lapping frills of lace head¬ 
ed by a band of ribbon 
tied in a careless, long- 
looped bow on the upper 
side. An elaborate effect 
is given the sides of the 
front by the addition of 
pockets having long, point¬ 
ed laps turning over from 
them. These laps are bor¬ 
dered with lace, and from 
the point of each to the 
bottom of the wrapper falls 
a broad jabot of lace and 
ribbon. These accessories 
give a coquettish air to a 
very comfortable wrapper, 
which, when thus elab¬ 
orated, will do 
a tea-gown or 
neglige at home. The gar¬ 
ment hangs beautifully 
and escapes the ground all 
around. For cashmeres 
and other soft-textured 
woolens, and also forwhite 
goods, pretty prints, cam¬ 
brics, foulards, pongees, 
Surahs, etc., it will prove 
an admirable and com¬ 
fortable mode. Embroid¬ 
ery, braids, tiny ruffles or 
plaitings may be used as 
garnitures, if preferred to 
lace. The pattern to the 
wrapper is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twen¬ 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs 
Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

The cap is a coquettish 
crown of beauty to the 
toilette, and is made of 
sheer white lawn and bor¬ 
dered all around with a 
full frill of lace. A pret¬ 
tily made bow of ribbon 
is fastened to the point 
in front, with quite an 
elaborate effect. The pat¬ 
tern to the cap is in one size only, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. It may 
be used for mulls, nainsooks and all textures suitable for such articles, 
and decorated with any pretty variety of lace or embroidery. 


service as- 
an all-day 


forty-six inches, bust measure, 


The hat is a picturesque 
trich plumage. 


shape, 


Figure No. 3.— LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 188.) 


Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ BREAKFAST TOILETTE. 


(For Illustration see Page 187.) 

Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of Ladies’ wrapper No. 8572, which 


Figure No. 3.—(Consisting of Ladies’ costume No. 8540, which is 
illustrated in a pretty combination of materials on page 197 of this 
magazine).—An especially beautiful costume of dark green grosgrain 
silk is here exhibited. The skirt is plainly finished at the foot, and 
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is of the prevailing four-gored shape. The front-draperies are 
quaint and pretty in disposal, the left front-drapery being short and 
oval, and overlapped at its front edge by the right front-drapery, 
which falls in a handsome point. Plaits are arranged in the front 
and back edges of the left drapery, and in the upper and back edges 
of the right drapery; and a frill of deep lace borders the left drapery, 
producing a charming contrast with the severely plain finish of the 
right drapery. The back-drapery is stylishly bouffant , and its edges 
are also plainly finished. 

The basque is deep and round, and its lower edge is cut in deep, 
oblong tabs, which are piped with silk and underlaid with a frill of 
lace like that finishing the left front-drapery. The wrists of the 
sleeves, and the pretty military collar, are completed to correspond; 
and below the collar and down the closing is a frill of similar lace, 
which finishes the basque very dressily. The closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons; and the superb adjustment of the basque 
is the result of well curved bust darts, narrow under-arm gores, low 
side-backs and a gracefully arched center seam. 

Silks, satins, nun’s-vailings, failles , cashmeres and similar textures 

are especially suitable 
for costumes of this 
style; and lace, em¬ 
broidery and tiny 
plaitings or ruffles will 
garniture them beau¬ 
tifully. The skirt may 
be elaborated with 
ruches, plaitings, ruf¬ 
fles, etc., to please the 
fancy; and lace or 
embroidery will often 
be commingled with 
those ornam ents, with 
a soft, airy effect. The 
pattern to the cos¬ 
tume is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for¬ 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 
Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

--- 

Figure No. 4.—LA¬ 
DIES’ PBOMENADE 
TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see 
Page 189.) 

Figure No. 4.— 
Consisting of Ladies’ 
coat No. 8573, illus¬ 
trated with an invis¬ 
ibly made closing on 
page 200 of this De¬ 
lineator ; and cos¬ 
tume No. 8467, pic¬ 
tured in two views on 
the label of its pat¬ 
tern). — The severe 
simplicity and perfect 
adjustment of the long 
coat exhibited by this 
figure are its conspic¬ 
uous points of ele¬ 
gance, and will make the garment an especially favored item of 
fashionable wardrobes during the coming season. It is made 
of dark blue Jersey cloth, and its edges are all plainly finished. 
The front closes all the way down with hooks and loops or buttons 
and button-holes in a fly, and upon the hem of the overlapping side 
small lasting or braid-covered buttons are set very close together. 
A bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, 
together with low side-back gores and an arched center seam, fit 
the garment with elegant closeness to the figure. The center seam 
extends a little below the waist-line, where it terminates in extra 
widths, the left one of which is turned under for ahem, under which 
the opposite width is lapped and tacked at the top, buttons and 
button-holes in a fly being used to hold these edges together in a 
stylish manner. The close sleeves fit smoothly, and in front of the 
outside seams are each trimmed at the wrist with a row of four 
buttons like those at the closing. A handsome rolling collar fin¬ 
ishes the neck. The pattern to the coat is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 6d. 
or 35 cents. Cloths are the most desirable materials for such coats, 
and a severely plain finish, which is apparently the absence of all 


finish, is considered the most elegant of all completions for them. 

The costume worn beneath the coat is of camel’s-hair, and com¬ 
prises a shapely four-gored skirt and a stylish polonaise over-dress. 
A tiny knife-plaiting, surmounted by a double box-plaited flounce, 
provides its pretty foot-garniture; but the polonaise edges are all 
plainly finished. Linen cuffs, and a linen clerical collar fastened at 
the throat with a gold stud, provide the stylish lingerie. The pattern 
to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 8d. or 40 cents. It 
is a handsome fashion for all sorts of dress goods in vogue. On such 
a costume the decoration may be simple or elaborate, as desired ; 
simplicity always being preferable to elaboration for travelling wear. 

The hat is a charming shape in fine straw, and is trimmed with 
ribbon and ostrich tips. 

Figure No. 5.— LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 190.) 

Figure No. 5.—(Consisting of Ladies’ polonaise No. 8543, which 
is shown with a sim¬ 
ple braid decoration 
on page 201 of this 
magazine; and skirt 
No. 8150, illustrated 
without trimming on 
the label of its pat¬ 
tern).—This engrav- 
ingillustratesaeharm- 
ing costume of brown 
serge. A tiny knife- 
plaiting surrounds the 
foot of the four-gored 
skirt, and falling over 
it is a deep, kilted 
flounce that is stitched 
on to form its own 
heading. The skirt 
is a widely adopted 
fashion, and is suited 
to dress textures of 
all kinds. It may re¬ 
ceive any kind of dec¬ 
oration, plaitings, ruf¬ 
fles, flounces, ruches, 
etc., being all appro¬ 
priate. The pattern 
to the skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas¬ 
ure, and costs Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

The polonaise is a 
new and handsome 
fashion, and is ex¬ 
quisitely fitted to the 
form by double bust 
darts, single under¬ 
arm darts, low side- 
form seams and an 
arching center seam, 
all the back seams ter¬ 
minating below the 
waist-line in under¬ 
folded plaits that pro¬ 
vide a charming ampleness to the long back-drapery. The front of the 
body is in deep, round basque style, and to its lower edge is joined a 
deep apron-drapery that is raised high on the hips by plaits. These 
plaits cross the apron in full folds, that are stayed at the center of 
the front by an under-tape. A deep slash at the center of the apron 
below the plaits gives a varied outline to the drapery. The back- 
drapery is puffily draped by plaits in the side edges and an under¬ 
tape at the center, and its edges, as well as the edges of the apron, are 
bordered with a broad band of velvet, the bands on the apron-drapery 
being terminated in points at the top of the slash. The close sleeves 
have their inside seams left open for a short distance at the wrists, 
and are upturned in cuff fashion and bordered with falling frills of 
deep lace, the reversed portions being faced with velvet. The neck 
is completed with a military collar, from the upper edge of which 
falls a frill of deep lace, a crepe lisse ruff and a large bow of wide 
satin ribbon adding dressily to the effect. The closing is made with 
buttons and button-holes. This polonaise is a charming style of 
over-dress, and will make up handsomely in silk, woolen or cotton 
textures. For Summer silks and woolens, and also for pongees, 
foulards, prints, ginghams, etc., it is an especially pretty style. The 
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Front View. 

Ladies’ Princess Costume. 
(For Description see Page 196.) 
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Back View. 

Ladies’ Princess Costume. 
(For Description see Page 196.) 
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pattern to the polonaise is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


Figure No. 6. —LADIES’ PROMENADE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 191.) 


Figure No. 6. —(Consisting of Ladies’ skirt No. 8547, which is 
exhibited with a plain finish on page 207; and basque No. 8548, 
pictured in a pretty combination of materials on page 204 of this 
Delineator).— Mixed gray cloth is the material made up into the 
exceedingly stylish costume here portrayed. The full breadth of 
the round, four-gored skirt is broadly hemmed at the bottom, and 
above the hem are stitched seven deep tucks, the upper tuck being 
only a short distance below the belt. Upon the bottom of the gores 
is a deep side-plaiting of the material, sewed on to form its own 
heading. The front-draperies have their front edges turned over m 
long, handsome revers below deep plaits, and are lapped broadly at 
the belt, separating with a graceful flare upon the center of the front- 

gore. The revers are 
elaborately embroid¬ 
ered with silk sou¬ 
tache, and the edges 
of the draperies are 
severely plain in fin¬ 
ish. The draping is 
completed by several 
upturned plaits in the 
back edges of the 
draperies. The pat¬ 
tern to the skirt is in 
nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thir¬ 
ty-six inches, waist 
measure, and costs 
Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 
It is one of the sim¬ 
plest and prettiest of 
the Spring fashions 
in skirts for mus¬ 
lins, cambrics, Sum¬ 
mer flannels and 
cloths, silks, and all 
dress materials that 
are soft and pliable in 
texture. On muslins, 
lawns, nun’s-vailings, 
cashmeres, etc., the 
revers may be cov¬ 
ered with pretty lace 
or embroidery ar¬ 
ranged either flatly or 
in jabots. 

The basque is point¬ 
ed in front, arches high 
and gracefully at the 
sides and falls full and 
square at the back. 
The center seam ter¬ 
minates a little below 
the waist-line, and ex¬ 
tra widths, allowed 
below its termination, 
(For Description see Page 196.) are folded underneath 

in side-plaits, the back 

edges falling loosely. Plaits, folded under at the lower part of the 
side-back seams, add charmingly to the full effect of the back ski 1 1. 
A straight, standing collar, and a deep turn-down collar that extends 
low upon the bust in notched lapels, add to the effect, a little bow of 
ribbon being fastened over the meeting of the lapel ends. The larger 
collar is elaborately embroidered with soutache to correspond with 
the revers , and round cuff-facings of the material, similarly embroid¬ 
ered, complete the wrists of the coat sleeves. A linen choker-col¬ 
lar and plain linen cuffs are fashionable lingerie with such a costume. 
The fitting is stylishly accomplished by well curved darts and seams, 
and the closing is made with button-holes and buttons. The pattern 
to the basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The pretty hat is stylishly decorated with plumage. 


is shown in a different combination of materials on page 206 of this 
issue; and skirt No. 8150, and waist No. 7913, both of which are 
separately illustrated on the labels of their patterns).—This engrav¬ 
ing illustrates some novel and stylish effects m drapery, and also 
exhibits one of the numerous modes for displaying the Newport 
sash which received full description on page 162 of last month s 
Delineator. Grosgrain silk is charmingly combined with a hand¬ 
some variety of Spring woolen goods in making the costume in the 
present instance. A tiny ruffle of the silk, and a double puff o u 
same fabric shirred twice along the center and once at each edge, 
afford a tasteful garniture for the skirt, which is of the round, four- 
gored style and hangs elegantly. The pattern to the skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. It is a much-favored mode for dress goods 
of all kinds, whether cotton, silk or woolen. . 

The over-skirt is a novel and handsome mode, and combines the 
two fabrics in its construction. The under-drapery of the front is 
formed of three nicely gored sections, that are fitted to the belt by 
darts and have no drapings in them. This drapery is cut in deep. 


Front View. 
Ladies* Costume. 


Figure No. 7.—LADIES’ HOUSE TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see Page 192.) 

Figure No. 7. —(Consisting of Ladies’ over-skirt No. 8578, which 


tongue tabs at the 
bottom, and is hand¬ 
somely over-draped 
by a softly wrinkled 
scarf of the silk, which 
crosses it diagonally a 
little below the belt. 

The edges of the scarf 
are plainly finished, 
but lace, embroidery 
or fringe might be 
added with very pret¬ 
ty effect. The back- * 
drapery is deep and 
square, and is fully 
gathered to the belt. 

It is artistically and 
puffily draped by plaits 
in the side edges, and 
under-tapes, fastened 
beneath theside seams 
to draw the fullness 
backward, are passed 
through a loop at the 
center to perfect the 
adjustment. A plain 
finish is adopted for 
all the edges. The pat¬ 
tern to this charm¬ 
ing over-skirt 'is in 
nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thir¬ 
ty-six inches, waist 
measure, and costs 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

Incombined materials 
it is stylishly effective, 
and the undraped ap¬ 
pearance of the lower 
front-drapery renders 
it especially hand¬ 
some for the large- 
figured fabrics that 
are among the nov¬ 
elties in Spring dress 
textures. The pattern . , , 

will also be adopted for sateens and other fabrics winch, though of 
cotton texture, are not classed as washable goods. . 

The waist is in the plain, round style, with a belt at its lower 
edge It is closely fitted to the form, and the neck is turned under 
in heart shape and adorned with a standing frill of pretty lace, so as. 
to heighten the fichu-like disposal of the sash, which is crossed 
at the "belt and tied in a large knot behind, the ends falling over 
the top of the back-drapery. This arrangement exemplifies one of 
the many graceful disposals of which the Newport sash permits. 
Such sashes are procurable in plain and brocaded silken textures, 
and are frayed out at the ends to form a fringe, a similar finish being 
woven outside the selvages at the sides. The Newport sash is 
made in two widths, one being eight inches and the other fifteen 
inches, and may be obtained in any tint. It is deservedly a popular 
fashion. Cuff-facings of silk, partially overlaid by deep lace turned 
upward from the wrists, handsomely complete the coat sleeves. 
The pattern to the waist is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs lOd. or *-0 cents. 
For wash textures, and also for dress goods of silk or wool, it is a 
favorite and pretty fashion. 


Back View. 

Ladies’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 196.) 
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Figure No. 8.— LADIES' COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 193.) 

Figure No. 8.— (Consisting of Ladies’ skirt No. 8542, which is 
•exhibited with a different style of garniture on page 207: and 
basque No. 8541, illustrated with a decoration of handsome embroid¬ 
ery on page 205 ).—A pretty wool suiting and plain silk are stylishly 
-commingled in the costume here depicted, the silk being limited in 
quantity yet enough to produce a dressy contrast. The skirt is of 
four-gored dimensions, and has two knife-plaitings of silk about the 
lower edge. Above the plaitings the gores are covered nearly to the 
the belt with two deep, shirred flounces of the wool goods, blind- 
hemmed at their lower edges and finished at the top to form self¬ 
headings. Upon the back-breadth is arranged a full, deep drapery, 
which is effectively draped by backings at the center and two clus¬ 
ters of shirring in each side edge. Below the lower cluster of 
shirring tKe corners of the drapery are under-faced with silk, and 
folded back and forth in revers fashion with charming effect. The 
pattern to the skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waistmeas- 
ure, and costs Is. 6d. 
or 35 cents. For pon¬ 
gees, Surahs, cash¬ 
meres, nun’s-vailings, 
lawns, mulls, Swiss 
muslins, nainsooks, 
ginghams, etc., the 
mode is especially 
pretty. Lace or em¬ 
broidery may trim 
the flounces and the 
skirt, and the upper 
folds of the cascades 
may be overlaid -with 
the same. 

The basque is deep 
an d round, wi th grace¬ 
fully shaped center- 
backs that fall in 
short, oval tabs over 
two broad box-plaits 
formed of the extend¬ 
ed skirt-portion of the 
.side-backs. Two bust 
darts and an under¬ 
arm dart in each side 
of the front complete 
the close adjustment, 
and buttons and but¬ 
ton-holes close the 
front, the lower front 
corners of which are 
prettily rounded off. 

The box-plaits at the 
back are over-faced 
with silk, a rolling col¬ 
lar of silk is about the 
neck, and round cuff- 
facings of silk com¬ 
plete the finely fitted 
■coat sleeves. The pat¬ 
tern to the basque is 
in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 

and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. All sorts of seasonable dress goods 
are adapted to its style, and embroideries, laces, braids and contrast¬ 
ing facings are desirable and pretty completions. 
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Eight Side-Front View. 


Ladies’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 197.) 


explained. There are two bust darts and one under-arm dart in 
each side, and at the back are side-back seams and a center seam. 
The three back seams terminate a short distance below the waist¬ 
line, and the fullness at their extremities is folded underneath so as 
fo foi m two box-plaits on the outside, which fall out in graceful 
amplitude in the lower portion of the skirt. Upon the front and 
sides of the costume is arranged a simple but effective drapery, 
formed of a single section of watered silk, which is considerably 
curved out at the top and laid up in two deep plaits at each end. 
1 his drapery is sewed to position with the deepest portion of the 
curve at the end of the closing, and arches gracefully over the hips 
It is turned down over its own seam, and the ends are sewed flatly, 
upon the Princess portion in a line with the termination of the 
side-back seams, the plaits are held in their folds at the center 
just below the upper edge, and the bottom of the drapery is bordered 
v ith fringe. Two long loops and two longer ends of silk are plaited 
to form a handsome sash-bow, which is sewed upon the back over 
the end of the center seams. Over the tacking is arranged a plaited 
cross-piece, which conceals the means of attachment. Tapes or 

elastics, fastened un¬ 
der the side seams, 
regulate the closeness 
of the drapery. Upon 
the lower edge of the 
back is a foot-trim¬ 
ming consisting of a 
straight double box- 
plaited ruching, which 
is stitched to position 
through the center. 
In each side of the 
front is made an open¬ 
ing of corresponding 
depth with the unat¬ 
tached front edges, 
and into these open¬ 
ings are sewed oblong 
sections of the dress 
goods, which are laid 
in overlapping plaits 
at the top, producing 
a fan effect that is 
particularly stylish. 
No other garniture 
is added to the front. 
The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and their or¬ 
namentation consists 
simply of cuff-facings 
of watered silk. A 
straight, standing col¬ 
lar completes the 
neck. 

A handsome cos¬ 
tume of this style is 
made of black gros 
d’Vicosse with a small 
figured brocade in 
combination, and 
Andalusian lace for 
trimming. Another 
is of nun’s-vailing 
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Left Side-Back View. 


LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


throughout, and the 
trimming consists of 
plaitings of the same 
and plain Surah, the 

latter material being also effectively used for the fans and sash. 

We have pattern No. 8579 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it needs nine yards and an-eighth of plain material and six yards 
and an-eighth of contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide, or four 
yards and a-half of the one and two yards and seven-eighths of the 
other forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 


No. 8579.—The courtly elegance of the Princess costume has such 
a strong hold upon those who admire beautiful outlines that its appear¬ 
ance in the world of fashion for at least several seasons to come is 
assured. It is here developed in a woolen dress goods and watered 
silk, with plaitings of the woolen fabric and handsome fringe for trim¬ 
ming. The fronts are closed with button-holes and buttons from the 
throat to about the depth of a basque below the waist-line, the right 
front being hemmed and the left under-faced. Below the closing the 
width of the hem and the overlap are cut off, and the edges are joined 
in a seam for about one-third of their length from the bottom, being 
left loose for the remainder of their depth for a purpose subsequently 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 195.) 

No. 8567.—At Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 186 of this Delinea¬ 
tor, this costume is again shown in a similar combination of fabrics, 
with some change in the mode of decoration. 

Plain and brocaded dress goods are very attractively united in the 
construction in the present instance, and velvet enters into the dec¬ 
oration, the effect of the triple combination being especially stylish 
and pleasing. The skirt is made of plain dress goods, and its grace- 
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ful shape and method of hanging are the result of skilfully planned 
gores and a back-breadth. The gores are fitted smoothly at the top 
by darts, and the breadth is gathered into the requisite space, a 
placket opening being finished at the left side-back seam, and an 
under-lap sewed to its front edge to aid in concealing it when the 
dress is adjusted upon the figure. A belt finishes the top, and 
under-tapes or elastic tapes are sewed beneath the side-back seams, 
to hold the fullness in position. Upon the bottom of the skirt is a 
fine side-plaiting not more than three inches deep when finished, and 
surmounting this is a double puff, formed of a single broad section 
shirred at both edges and through the center. 

The over-dress portion of the costume is in polonaise fashion, and 
its construction, though not difficult to accomplish, introduces several 
novel features. It is entirely of brocade, and the body portions of the 
fronts are in the shape of a deep basque. The closing is made with 
button-holes and buttons from the throat to some distance below 
the waist-line, the right side being hemmed and the left under- 
faced. Below the closing each side is slanted off with, a broad flare 
toward the back, and the lower edge is carried with a slight curve 
across the hip, but 
preserves its uniform¬ 
ing side-back, the 
lower edge of the 
body portion falling 
over the drapery to 
the depth of several 
inches. The back 
edges of the drapery 
sections are now 

sewed to the extensions of the back, and the extra widths cut 
upon the side-backs are included in the seams, which, instead of 
being taken up on the inside in the usual manner, are sewed so as 
to come upon the outside of the garment. They are, however, 
entirely concealed by the disposal of the extra width, which is folded 
in two overlapping plaits turning backward underneath. The 
extensions at the end of the center seam are quite narrow, and are 
each folded underneath in a broad hem, completing the straight, 
folded effect in a very stylish manner. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and fit the arm handsomely. They may be finished to extend 
to the wrist, or, as in the present instance, their seams may be 
terminated a little distance from the lower edge, and the loose por¬ 
tions under-faced with velvet and turned up in cuff fashion on the 
outside. A standing collar of velvet encircles the neck of the gar¬ 
ment, and below it is applied a round collar-facing of velvet, which 
is extended in plastron or vest outline down each side of the front 
to a little below the closing, where it broadens into a wide band 
that passes about the lower edge of the front and side-back portions. 
A still broader band borders the front edge of each drapery portion, 
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Right Side-Front View. 


and completes the decoration in a simple but very distingue manner. 

A costume of this style, made of one material throughout, is trim¬ 
med about the neck and down the front with broad bands of che¬ 
nille galloon. No trimming is added upon the lower edges of the 
basque portions, but upon the center-backs below the waist-line 
are two handsome chenille ornaments. Three narrow box-plaitings 
constitute the skirt trimming. Any material or combination of' 
materials develops well in this fashion, and the selection and arrang- 
ment of the decoration are matters of personal preference. The out¬ 
line of the trimming upon the body portion is rendered quite dis¬ 
tinct by perforations in the pattern, and the arrangement may, 
therefore, be easily reproduced. Any other style of garniture may,, 
however, be applied, with equally pleasing results. 

We have pattern No. 8567 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen¬ 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the costume will require twelve yards and a-half of material 
twenty-two inches wide; seven yards and seven-eighths being 
needed for the over-dress, and four yards and five-eighths for the 
skirt. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then three yards 

and three-fourths will 
be needed for the 
over-dress, and two 
yards and five-eighths 
for the skirt. Price 
of pattern, Is. 8d. or 
40 cents. 

<> 

LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 19(1.) 

No. 8577.—A more- 
charming shape for a 
costume of any Sum¬ 
mer fabric than that 
here illustrated could 
npt possibly be de¬ 
sired. Nun’s-vailing- 
is the material pic¬ 
tured in the present 
instance, silk being- 
used for the vest, and 
plaitings of the ma¬ 
terial and frills of 
Spanish lace for the 
trimming. The skirt 
is shaped in the ac¬ 
cepted fashion, with 
three gores for the 
front and sides and 
a full breadth for the 
back, the breadth be¬ 
ing gathered at the- 
top and the gores 
fitted smoothly by 
darts. Before the 
side-back seams are 
closed, a very ef¬ 
fective drapery is ar¬ 
ranged, two separate 
sections being dis¬ 
posed on the front 
and sides in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: The 
upper section, which 
shape of the gore by darts, is raised quite 
by three, overlapping, upward-turning plaits, 
carried smoothly in their folds to a little 

side-front seam, where they are tacked to 

position. The same number of plaits are laid in the right side, but 
they overlap each other less deeply, and between them and the 
tacking at the left side the drapery forms a sort of tablier outline. 
From beneath this drapery falls a deeper one which is sewed flatly 
upon the skirt, and is arranged to present exactly the reverse effect 
of the upper section, being draped high at the right side by three 
overlapping plaits, which are tacked in their folds just in front of 
the right side-front seam, and allowed to droop in tablier shape 
between this tacking and the left side-front seam, where it is laid 
in three upturning plaits. These draperies are sewed with the gores 
to the back-breadth, the placket opening being finished at the left 
side, and an underlap sewed to the front edge of the opening. A 
wide, deep breadth forms the back-drapery, which is gathered at 
the top to the size of the skirt breadth, and slashed through the center 
for some distance from the bottom. In each side, a few inches from 


Ladies’ Costume. 
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Left Side-Back View. 


(For Description see Page 198.) 


is conformed to the 
high at the left side 
and these plaits are 
in front of the left 
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the top and about an inch and a half from the outer edge, a short 
shirring is made, and a little below this is another of equal depth. 
The drapery is arranged upon the skirt, with the edge outside the 
shirrings overlapping the front, and is sewed through the shirrings, 
between them, and a little below them to the skirt. A pair of 
upturning plaits is tacked in the back-drapery a little above the top 
of the slash, and another pair are folded near the belt, completing 
the arrangement in a charming manner. Both skirt and drapery 
are sewed to the same belt, and tapes are fastened under the side- 
back seams and tied together, to hold the fullness in position. All 
the edges of the drapery are bordered with lace, and, owing to 
their graceful outlines, the garniture appears unusually effective. 
« Two narrow box-plaitings of the material form the foot trim- 
ing, the upper row being sewed on to form its own heading. 

The basque is a very stylish shape. It is closed invisibly with 
button-holes and flat buttons or hooks and loops, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under-faced; and in each side are two bust darts, 
and an under-arm dart, while at the back are side-back seams and 
a center seam. Below the closing each side is slanted off to a deep 

point over the hip, 
and between the un¬ 
der-arm seams the 
back forms a still 
more decided point. 
This outline is par¬ 
ticularly dressy and 
becoming, and its 
beauty is enhanced 
by the application of 
a silk vest or plastron 
upon the front, this 
addition being first 
laid in shallow side- 
plaits turning toward 
the closing. There 
is a standing collar 
about tjie neck, and 
outside of it is a 
standing frill of lace, 
which turns back¬ 
ward from the vest, 
and extends to the 
bottom of the basque. 
The sleeves are in 
coat shape, and each 
is finished at the wrist 
Avith a row of lace 
upturning flatly from 
the lower edge. 

A costume of pale- 
blue French bunting, 
made in this way, is 
trimmed with creamy 
Oriental lace, and an¬ 
other of Nile-green 
nun’s-vailing has a 
fine side-plaiting of 
the same upon the 
edges of the front- 
drapery, while the 
back-drapery is un¬ 
der-faced with the 
goods. 

We have pattern 
No. 8577 in thirteen 
•sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
To make the costume for a lady of medium size, will require twelve 
yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches Avide, or six 
yards and an-eighth of goods forty-eight inches wide, together Avith 
■one yard and a-fourtli of silk twenty inches wide for the vest. Price 
•of pattern, Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

• - ♦- 

LADIES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 197.) 

No. 8540.—This costume is also illustrated in a single variety 
of dress goods, Avith lace for its garniture, at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on 
page 188 of this publication. 

Although the combination of silk and cashmere is by no means 
a new departure, it may be called a reigning feature of this 
season’s modes, for it was never more popular than at the present 
time. It is stylishly exemplified in this costume, the silk being of 
the moire variety, and its beauty enhanced by the addition of 
•soft lace at the neck and wrists. The skirt of the costume is of 
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Front View. 

Ladies’ Box-Plaited Wrapper. 
(For Description see Page 199.) 


silk. It is gracefully shaped by three gores and a back-breadth, the 
gores being fitted smoothly at the top by darts, while the breadth is 
gathered, and both are seAved to a belt, the placket opening being* 
finished at the left side. Upon the bottom of the skirt are two nar- 
roAV, gathered silk ruffles, and above these is a heading formed of a 
straight strip of silk of about the same width, Avhich is shirred cross¬ 
wise at intervals through the center and arranged upon the skirt sc 
that its lower half overhangs the ruffle next to it. The stylish 
drapery is in o\ r er-skirt shape, and is permanently attached to the 
skirt. It comprises two sections for the front and one for the back. 
The front sections are unlike in shape and disposal, the left being 
narrower than the right. Both are fitted over the hips by darts, 
and the front edge of the left side section is laid in three upturning 
plaits and sewed flatly to the right side of the front-gore. The back 
edge has three similar plaits folded in it, and is then sewed into 
the corresponding side-back seam of the skirt. Three upturning 
plaits also drape the back edge of the right side-drapery, but the 
front edge is straight and overlaps the adjoining edge of the left 
side section in shawl shape, tAvo backward-turning side-plaits being 
folded in the top 
near the overlapping 
edge, producing sev¬ 
eral graceful, length¬ 
wise folds. This ar¬ 
rangement gives the 
right side a pointed 
effect, Avhile the left 
has a rounding out¬ 
line; and the contrast 
is very effective. The 
back edge of the right 
side portion is in¬ 
cluded in the corre¬ 
sponding side-back 
seam of the skirt, and 
the back-drapery is 
now arranged. The 
latter is a full, deep 
breadth, Avhich is ga¬ 
thered at the top and 
raised at each side by 
two clusters of over¬ 
lapping plaits, there 
being three plaits in 
each cluster. It is 
seAved into the side- 
back seams as far as 
the lower cluster of 
plaits, and the top, as • 

Avell as the tops of 
the other drapery 
portions, is sewed 
with the skirt to the • 
b.elt. Tapes or elastic 
straps are sewed to 
the side-back seams, 
to hold the fullness in 
position. 

Thebodyof thecos- 
tume is a handsomely 
shaped basque, which 
is fitted by double 
bust darts, single un¬ 
der-arm darts, side- 
back seams and a cen¬ 
ter seam. The right front is hemmed and the left under-faced 
and the closing is performed with button-holes and buttons 
from the throat to within a short distance of the lower edge. 
The bottom of the basque is of uniform depth all the way around, 
and is cut in blocks or tabs and bound Avith silk, the length of the 
tabs being slightly increased toward the back in a symmetrical 
manner. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is cut in smaller tabs at 
the wrist. These tabs are similarly bound and are underlaid with 
lace, which gives a soft and becoming finish. A standing collar, cut 
in still smaller tabs, bound with silk and underlaid with lace, com¬ 
pletes the neck in a stylish and novel fashion. 

Costumes of this style will often be made of one material through¬ 
out, Avith a contrasting texture intermingled in the garnitures. An 
example of the mode is developed in gray camel’s-hair, with velvet 
of a darker shade for trimming, Avhich is applied in a broad band 
above a shalloAv box-plaiting on the skirt and in narrower bands 
upon the drapery. Velvet also borders the edges of the tabs. 
Cashmere is combined with velvet, Surah and, indeed, almost every 
variety of silk goods, and Oxford checks in various combinations of 
color are united with plain textures, agreeing with the darker tone 
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Back View. 

Ladies’ Box-Plaited Wrapper. 
(For Description see Page 199.) 
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m the checked fabric. Among the new Spring and Summer goods 
likely to be popular, are silks in small checks and plaids. 

We have pattern No. 8540 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eio-ht to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a 
lady of medium size, will require six yards and seven-eighths of 
plain material and four yards and five-eighths of contrasting goods 
twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and one-eighth of plain 
and two yards and five-eighths of contrasting forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. 8d, or 40 cents. 


LADIES' BOX-PLAITED WRAPPER. 

(For Illustrations see Page 198.) 

No. 8572.—This wrapper constitutes the charming breakfast toil¬ 
ette shown at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 187 of this Delineator, 
where it is developed in another material, with a more elaborate 
arrangement of lace and ribbon for trimming. 

The garment partakes somewhat of the style of the charming 

Esmeralda gown, and 
yet possesses many 
attractive features 
that are peculiarly its 
own. It is made of 
cashmere in this in¬ 
stance, and lace and 
ribbon provide its 
dainty garniture. 
The upper portion 
is in yoke style, and 
is deeply pointed 
at the center of the 
front and back. The 
closing edges of the 
front are turned under 
in straight hems and 
to the lower edge is 
sewed the body por¬ 
tion, which is much 
like a loose slip laid 
in box-plaits at the 
top, there being three 
plaits at the back, one 
directly at the center 
of the front and one 
at each side of the 
center. The custom¬ 
ary seams under the 
arms and upon the 
shoulders are the only 
ones that enter into 
the adjustment of the 
wrapper, the fullness 
of the plaits being al¬ 
lowed to fall free. A 
slash reaching to be¬ 
low the waist-line is 
made beneath the left 
side of the center- 
front plait, and to the 
right edge of the op¬ 
ening is sewed a fly, 
which is carried all 
the- way to the top 
of the yoke and in 

which button holes are worked. To the opposite edge of the 
opening is sewed an underlap, upon which buttons are placed. 
By these means the closing is invisibly performed. A handsome 
turn-over collar bordered with lace, is sewed to the neck, and 
a long-looped bow of ribbon is fastened at the throat, another 
being tacked below it at the point of the yoke. The sleeves are in 
the prevailing coat shape, and a lengthwise opening, extending 
about three inches frond the wrist, is made at the center of the 
upper side of each. A row of lace, set beneath the lower edge, is 
turned up flatly upon the outside and carried along the edges of 
the opening m jabot' fashion, a dainty bow of ribbon being fast¬ 
ened at the top. Upon each side of the front rests a handsome 
pocket, with a large, pointed, turn-over lap, which is also bordered 
with lace and ornamented with a bow of ribbon. Satteens, either 
plain or flowered, nun’s-vailing, prints, lawns, piques and all other 
seasonable textures will be made up in garments of this style, and 
according to the beauty of the fabric, and the extent of Jts elabora¬ 
tion, will their uses be decided. Ladies who wear a neglige the greater 
part of the time will be especially pleased with the mode, while 
those who are obliged to assume a heavy walking or carriage cos- 
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■Front View. 

Ladies’ Easy-Fitting, Short Wrapper. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


tume for the greater part of the day will find such wrappers a de¬ 
light for house wear. 

We have pattern No. 8572 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen¬ 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, it will require nine yards and seven-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide. If goods thirty-six inches wide be selected, then 
five yards and five-eighths will be necessary. If material forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, four yards and an-eighth will suffice. 
Price of pattern, Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 


LADIES’ EASY-FITTING, SHORT WRAPPER. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8546.— One of the most pleasing attributes of this wrapper is 
mentioned in the title—namely, its easy fit, which is so grateful to 
the invalid, and so convenient for the busy woman on household 
cares intent. The material represented is figured cambric in fast 
colors, and the trimming consists of bands of plain cambric. The 
upper portion of the 
wrapper is like a very 
long, round basque, 
with two bust darts 
and an under-arm 
dart in each side, and 
side-back seams and 
a center seam at the 
back. The front is 
closed with button¬ 
holes and buttons, the 
right side beingturned 
under for a hem, while 
the left is under-faced. 

The corners below the 
closing are lapped and 
tacked together, and 
the extra length nec¬ 
essary is obtained by 
means of the appli¬ 
ance sometimes called 
a Spanish flounce. 

This is formed of 
breadths of the ma 
terial, joined togeth¬ 
er to give the proper 
dimensions and gath¬ 
ered evenly all around 
at the top. It is then 
sewed in the usual 
manner to the body 
of the wrapper. A 
hem finishes the bot¬ 
tom of the flounce, 
and above this hem 
on the outside are 
stitched two broad 
bands of the trim¬ 
ming goods. A sim¬ 
ilar band, commen¬ 
cing at the shoul¬ 
der seam, passes 
down each side of 
the front a short dis¬ 
tance back of the 
closing, and is carried 
about the body portion just above the seam attaching the flouneer 
The sleeves are in coat shape, and are characterized by the same easy 
adjustment as the body of the wrapper. Two bands of the plain 
material trim each one prettily at the wrist. About the neck is a 
stylish standing collar. 

All kinds of cotton fabrics and light Summer woolens are made 
up into wrappers of this style, and trimmed in any pretty way that 
pleases the fancy, or simply finished according to preference. A 
white cambric wrapper has a ruffle of Hamburg edging about the 
lower edge, and a row of insertion, with a narrow edging on each 
side of it, overlies the joining of the flounce and body portions. A 
similar finish is applied to the wrists of the sleeves, and the collar is 
a band of the insertion, with a row of edging at the top. 

We have pattern No. 8546 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the wrapper for 
a lady of medium size, seven yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide will be required. If goods thirty-six 
inches wide be selected, then four yards and three-fourths will be 
necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen, three 
yards and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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Back View. 

Ladies’ East-Fitting, Short Wrapper 
(F or Description see tins Page.) 
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LADIES’ LONG COAT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8573.—Another view of this coat, showing a similar material 
with buttons set on the overlapping edge of the closing, is given 
Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 189 of this magazine. 

Long coats of this style will be ver} r popular for promenade 
wear in any latitude that permits the addition of an outside wrap 
to the toilette. The garment here represented is made of cloth of 
a seasonable quality, and its superb fit, which is one of its charac¬ 
teristic features, is accomplished in the following manner: The 
front edges are curved and finished with under-facings, and in each 
side are taken a deep bust dart and a shorter under-arm dart, while 
at the back there are side-back seams and a center seam, the center 
seam terminating a little below the waist-line, extra fullness being 
allowed on the edges below its termination. The extra width at the 
left side is folded under for a hem and tacked over the top of- the 
extension on the right side, and buttons and button-holes in a fly 
are used in closing the back, the fly being sewed to the hemmed 
edge and the but¬ 
tons placed on the 

opposite side. The jjflMllBjik 

seams are curved 

and the widths pro- 

portioned so as to 

give the skirt a close 

dinging adjustment, 

and yet leave ample Ifillll 

room for the move- 

ments of the pedes- |||| 

Irian. The closing is sHil 

performed with hooks ■pi 

and loops or with ylil 

buttons and button- 
holes in a fly, and the 
neck is completed 
with a turn-over col- 
lar having a center 
seam and square ends. 

The sleeves are in coat 
shape, and fit closely 
but not too tightly. 

They are finished with 
entire plainness, as 
are all the edges of 
the coat. 

All varieties of 
coatings and season¬ 
able goods will be 
made up into coats 
of this style and 
finished as in the 
present instance or 
with machine-stitch¬ 
ing, braids, etc. Tri¬ 
cot is a fabric much 
admired on account 
of its soft, yielding 
texture, which fol¬ 
lows the curves of 8573 

the figure in the 

most perfect outlines. Front yiew. 

Any other material 
that pleases the fancy 
is, however, just as 


goods for over-dresses to wear with skirts of silk, velvet, satin, etc., 
brings polonaises very prominently to the fore, though their place 
has been in the front rank of fashions for some time. The stylish 
garment here depicted is made of soft, flexible dress goods and 
trimmed with braid and buttons, and while by no means expen¬ 
sive in its construction, it is particularly attractive in its general 
effect. The front of the polonaise is like a deep Jersey basque, the M 
right side being hemmed and the left under-faced, and the closing 
performed with button-holes and buttons. There are two bust darts 
and an under-ann dart in each side, and the front edges are lapped 
for the width of the closing, and the front-drapery, which is deep 
and oval, is sewed to the lower edge. Four upturning plaits are 
folded in each side edge, and the oval outline of the lower edge is 
broken into two points by a lengthwise slash at the center. The 
back is all in one length and is fitted by side-back seams and a cen¬ 
ter seam, all three of which terminate a little below the waist-line, 
the extra width at their extremities being folded underneath in a 
double box-plait at the end of the center seam, and in a plait turning 
backward at the end of each side-back seam. Four downward-turn¬ 
ing plaits laid in each 
side make the corre- 
spending edges of 
even depth with the 
front-drapery, and be- 
low these plaits the 
drapery is slanted off 
111 toward the bottom, 

■§* its lower edge being 

HI cut straight across. 

HP Such a diversity in 

jp:~ BUll the outlines is pro- 

jp; f||||| ductive of a very 

H |||S|! stylish effect, and 

BHHf affords a pleasing op¬ 

portunity for the ap¬ 
plication of any taste¬ 
ful garniture, three 
rows of braid being 
the finish selected in 
the present instance. 

A tape is fastened at 
one end to the top 
of the double box- 
plait, and its remain¬ 
ing length is caught 
to the drapery three 
times below, raising 
it in a stylish and 
bouffant manner. The 
front is gracefully 
wrinkled by a similar 
tape, which is tacked 
at the end of the 
closing, and to the 
drapery three times 
between this point 
and the top of the 
slash. Three pairs 
of tapes or three 
elastic straps are also 
fastened beneath the 


Ladies’ Long Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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side seams, to regulate 


appropriate. Buttons 
and button-holes may be used in making the closing, though the in¬ 
visible method of fastening is usually preferred. 

We have pattern No. 8573 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twmnty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat for a lady 
of medium size, will require six yards and three-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be se¬ 
lected, then three yards and an-eighth will be necessary. If material 
fifty-four inches wide be chosen, two yards and seven-eighths will 
suffice. .Price of pattern, Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 201.) 

No. 8543.—This polonaise constitutes the handsome over-dress 
shown at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 190 of this magazine, where 
it is represented in a different material, with a different style of gar¬ 
niture. 

The popularity of cashmeres, camel’s-hairs and other soft woolen 


the closeness of the 
drapery. The sleeve 
is in coat shape and 
fits the arm with 

fashionable closeness. Three rows of braid trim it neatly in cuff 
outline at the wrist. A straight, round collar finishes the neck. 

A handsome polonaise of this style is of brown camel’s-hair, and 
the trimming is velvet of the same shade, and is applied in broad 
bands about the lower edges and in plastron or vest style upon the 
front. The polonaise is to be worn with a skirt of the same, trimmed 
with a plaiting of camel’s-hair and a broad band of velvet. 

We have pattern No. 8543 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the 
garment for a lady of medium size, seven yards and a-half of ma¬ 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and three-fourths 
forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. 
or 35 cents. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

(For Illustrations see Page 202.) 

No. 8563.—Brocaded goods are employed in 
the wrap here illustrated, and Spanish lace, with 


the construction of ■ 
'passementerie frogs 
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and drop ornaments, constitutes the garnitures. The fronts are 
straight at the closing edges and fasten with hooks and loops, the 
right side being hemmed and the left under-faced. The back is 
gracefully narrow, and is divided by a curving center seam, which 
inclines it symmetrically to the figure. From the termination of 
this seam each half of the wrap deepens in a rounding outline 
toward the end of the closing, making the front the deeper portion 
and giving an especially graceful outline. Each sleeve comprises two 
portions, and the upper part sews into the arm’s-eye with the high 
dolman arch over the shoulder, and the general effect is particu¬ 
larly novel and stylish. The two parts are united in a curved seam 
along the inside of the arm and fall about the hand something after 
the mandarin shape, being joined together at the lower edge in a 
short seam. Back of this seam the outer portion is separate from 
the under part and deepens in wing fashion, its back edge being 
raised by three, shallow, downward-turning plaits, and sewed with 
the under portion to the back below the arm’s-eye. A prettier effect 
could scarcely be imagined. The narrower portion of the sleeve is 
overlaid with lace and the lower edge is bordered with the same 
garniture, which is carried in cascade style up the side-back seam to 
the waist-line. Passementerie drops are fastened at intervals upon 
the lace, and the lower edge of the wrap is similarly decorated. 
There is a straight, 

standing collar about rt ffl l fm i 

the neck, and this hRBIB 

supports a ruche of 
lace, which is extend- 
ed down the front to 
the bust in Y outline 
to form a jabot, drop 
ornaments being fast- 
ened in it here and HH 

there. At intervals, 
upon the closing are E||||| 

arranged frog orna¬ 
ments, which appar¬ 
ently hold the fronts 
together, but are m 
reality intended only 
as a decoration. 

All kinds of wrap 
materials will be 
made up in this way, 
fancy camel’s-hairs 
and cashmeres be¬ 
ing much admired 
for young ladies. 

Fringes, gimps, gal¬ 
loons and passemen¬ 
teries are suitable gar¬ 
nitures, and lace is 
extremely fashion¬ 
able for black goods. 

A wrap of this style 
is a very dressy ad¬ 
junct to a Spring toi¬ 
lette. 

We have pattern 
No. 8563 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen¬ 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 

To make the wrap for 
a lady of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of material 
twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, 
then two yards and an-eighth will be necessary. If material fifty- 
four inches wide be chosen, two yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 
Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


part. There is a stylish turn-over colar about the neck and this, as 
well as the sleeves and the lower edges of the wrap, is finished with 
a single row of stitching about half an inch from the margin. 

Fancy cloths of all kinds, soft light-weight coatings and all 
varieties of black goods and camel’s-hairs will be made up in this 
style and finished simply or decorated to any extent the wearer 
fancies. A wrap of light camel’s-hair showing the cachemire colors 
is finished with a silk fringe displaying corresponding tints. Another 
of black satin de Lyon is trimmed with satin jet and Andalusian lace. 

We have pattern’No. 8584 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, four yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two 
inches wide will be required. If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
selected, then two yards and an-eighth will be necessary. If mate¬ 
rial fifty-four inches wide be chosen, one yard and three-fourths 
will suffice. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


Front "View. 


Ladies’ Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 300.) 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

(For Illustrations see Page 202.) 

No. 8584.—Fancy cloth in one of the fashionable new shades of 
gray is the material employed for the garment represented, and the 
finish is very simple, consisting merely of a line of machine-stitching 
along the edges. The fronts fall loosely, but with no superabundant 
fullness, and are closed from the throat to some distance below the 
waist-line with button-holes and oxidized buttons. Below the 
lowest button-hole and button each side is slanted off with a broad 
flare toward the lower edge. There is a seam at the center of the 
back, which is discontinued a little below the waist-line, and extra 
widths allowed below its termination are folded under for broad 
hems. The arms’-eyes are large, and the sleeves are in the favorite 
dolman shape over the shoulders and in mandarin style about the 
hand, each one being folded up underneath to form its own under- 
2 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

(For Illustrations see Page 203.) 

No. 8580.—A revival of the most attractive attributes of the visite 

style is noticeable in 
the ^newest. Spring 

8543 portion being in wing 

Back View. fasl , u011 wit j a a u hi ^ 

arch over the shoul¬ 
der, while the under 
or smaller portion is in 
gore shape ana only 

serves to retain the sleeve upon the arm and complete the outline, 
being almost invisible when the garment is adjusted upon the figure. 
The outer portion is in mandarin style at the hand, and deepens in 
a square outline toward the back. Both sections are sewed with the 
front to the back below the arms’-eyes, and the outline is rendered 
very effective by the application of two falling rows of wide Spanish 
lace, headed by a narrower standing row. A similar garniture bor¬ 
ders the bottom of the wrap. There is a straight, standing collar about 
the neck, which is, however, concealed by a narrow, standing row 
of lace heading two rows of wide lace arranged below it after the 
manner of a deep, round collar. A handsomely knotted bow of rib¬ 
bon at the throat completes the decorations very tastefully. 

For young matrons and ladies generally, there is this season a 
more decided liking for colored wraps than for a long time previous. 
Brocades and mixtures in Oriental colors are much favored for 
Spring wear, and are easily procured in fabrics appropriate for the 
season. There is no longer any trouble in obtaining an exact match 
in trimmings, and there is no doubt but that such wraps will be in 
vogue during the entire Summer in latitudes that demand their 
use. Black goods in all grades will, however, be none the less fav¬ 
ored for practical wear, and laces in the guipure , Spanish and heavy 
Andalusian makes will be lavishly or sparingly applied in their dec- 
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8563 

Front View. 

Ladies’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 200.) 


LADIES’ COAT. 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 203.) 

No. 8555.—This 
pattern is not only- 
very becoming and 
attractive in itself, 
but is also especially 
adapted to all the 
cloths and coatings 
which the season has 
introduced. Cloth of 
a handsome mixture 
is represented in the 
present instance, and 
machin e-s titching 
and buttons form the 
trimming. The front 
closes its depth with 
button-holes and but¬ 
tons, the right side 
being hemmed and 
the left under-faced, 
and in each side are an elegantly curved bust dart and an under-arm 
dart. Side-back seams and a center seam fit the back beautifully 
all three of them being discontinued below the waist-line. The full¬ 
ness at the extremity of the center seam is laid in an under box-plait, 
and the center-back skirt portion falls in a sort of broad tab over 
extensions allowed upon 
the side-backs, the latter 

extensions being folded A fj§jl|^ 

under in broad hems 
at their back edges, the 
upper corners of the hems 
meeting at the center 
of the back. Upon each 
side of the coat is sew¬ 
ed a slanting pocket-lap, 
which is turned down over 
its own seam and stitched 
twice at its ends and lower 
edge. Two rows of stitch¬ 
ing also finish the bottom of 
the coat and the skirt edges 
of the center-backs. The 
sleeve fits the arm in the 
most stylish manner, being 
fashioned with the two 
seams peculiar to the coat 
shape. A deep, round cuff 
is simulated with two rows 
of stitching run some dis¬ 
tance from the hand, two 
buttons being placed be¬ 
low the stitching in front 
of the outside seam. There 
is a straight, standing col¬ 
lar about the neck, ivhieh is 
finished with a single row of stitching made quite close to its edge. 

Coats of this style are made of suit goods, with linings of Farmer 
satin matching the outside in shade, and also of light coatings, which, 
though being of a different texture, may be said to match special toi¬ 
lettes, as the same tints may be obtained in both classes of fabrics. A 
plain finish, or, at the most, a few rows of machine-stitching, are pre¬ 
ferred to any attempt at elaboration, the distinguished fit of the gar¬ 
ment being its ruling charm. If machine-stitching be selected as a 


Back View. 
Ladies’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 200.) 


8584 

Front View. 


Ladies’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 201.) 


No. 8582.—Coats 
of this style are very 
fashionable for prom¬ 
enade, church, visit¬ 
ing and dressy wear 
generally, their mode 
of construction being 
especially adapted to 
the combination of 
contrastin g fabrics 
and the display of ele¬ 
gant effects. Cloth of 
a handsome quality is 
represented in the 
present instance, and 
velvet is united with 
it, the combination 
being productive of 
charming results. The 
fronts proper are cut 
out quite deeply in 
shawl shape at the 
neck, and from a lit¬ 
tle below the waist¬ 
line are slanted off diagonally toward the back, the edges between 
the shawl-shaped and cutaway portions being folded under in hems. 
In each side are a bust dart and an under-arm dart, and beneath the 
coat fronts are vest fronts of velvet, which are sewed flatly to the 
tops of the bust darts and then inserted for the remainder of their 

length in the seams of the 
latter. The vest fronts are 
fi jpIsSaa&a k fitted high about the neck, 

and are closed their entire 
depth with button-holes 
and medium-sized flat but¬ 
tons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left un¬ 
der-faced, while at the ex¬ 
tremity of the closing they 
form a decided point, in 
stylish contrast with thedi- 
agonal outlines of the coat 
fronts. The hemmed edges 
of the latter are closed 
with hooks and eyes, and 
over each bust dart seam 
are placed three large but¬ 
ton-ornaments of silk cord, 
between Avhicharefestoon- 
ed loops of cord, these dec¬ 
orations adding much to 
the beauty of the closing 
arrangements. The back 
8584 of the coat has side-back 

Back View. seams reaching to the 

arms’-eyes and a curving 
center seam, the latter be¬ 
ing continued with a styl¬ 
ish spring to the lower 
edge, while the side-back seams are terminated a little below the 
waist-line, extra widths allowed at the end of each being folded in 
two overlapping plaits turning backward underneath. Upon the top 
of each upper plait is a button ornament similar to those on the 
front, and a little below it is another, a cord being suspended 
between each pair. There is a standing collar about the neck, and 
a deep shawl-collar of velvet, tapering off very narrowly toward the 
ends, is sewed to the neck at the back, and extends down the front 


oration, acording to the fancy of the wearer. Marabou ruchings, 
gimps and braids are in good taste for their embellishment. The 
mode will be much used for mourning fabrics, with crape or crimped- 
tape trimmings. 

We have pattern No. 8580 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the ivrap for a 
lady of medium size, four yards and three-fourths of material twenty- 
two inches wide will be required. If goods forty-eight inches wide 

be selected, two yards 
and a-f'ourth will be 
necessary. If mate¬ 
rial fifty-four inches 
wide be chosen, two 
yards will suffice. 
Price of pattern, Is. 
6d. or 35 cents. 


completion, it should be done with geometrical accuracy; and should 
a “ blind ” finish be chosen, no stitches should be visible on the outside. 

We have pattern No. 8555 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In making the garment 
for a lady of medium size, four yards and three-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide will be needed. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be selected, then two yards and an-eighth will be necessary. If 
material fifty-four inches wide be chosen, one yard and seven-eighths' 
will suffice. Price of 
pattern, Is. 6d. or 35 
cents. 


LADIES’ COAT, 
wfni TEST. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 204.) 
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edges of the coat to the closing. Round cuff-facings of velvet finish 
the wrists of the elegantly fitted coat sleeves. 

A stylish coat cut by this pattern has the vest, collar and cuff- 
facings of terra cotta Surah, and the remainder of suit goods of 
the same tint. Another example of the mode is developed in elec¬ 
tric blue camel’s-hair, with brocaded vest, collar and cuff-facings. 

|Any material used for such garments makes up handsomely in this 
way, and the vest and other accessories may be of any contrasting 
texture admired, or may, 

if preferred, be like the . 

body of the garment. The 
cord ornaments may be 
omitted, if not admired. 

We have pattern No. 

8582 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of me¬ 
dium size, will require four 
yards of one material and 
one yard and three-eighths 
of another twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard 
and seven-eighths of the 
one and three-fourths of a 
yard of the other forty- 
eight inches wide, Price of 
pattern. Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


fulness of skirts to which the original waists have been outworn, as 
Fashion sanctions their combination with contrasting skirts. A 
leather strap or ribbon girdle may take the place of the belt. 

We have pattern No. 8554 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require five yards of material twenty-two inches wide. If 
goods thirty-six inches wide be selected, then three yards will be 
necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards 

and an-eighth will suffice. 


Price 
or 30 


of pattern, 
cents. 


Is. 3d. 


8580 

Front View. 


LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED 
BLOUSE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 204.) 

No. 8554.—Such blouses 
as that here illustrated are 
made of all varieties of sea¬ 
sonable woolens, and a lit¬ 
tle later they will be made 

of all kinds of cotton textures. Fancy cloth is employed in the present 
instance, and machine-stitching forms the finish. The left side of 
the front is turned under for a hem at the closing, and the right side 
is folded in a broad box-plait, which is stitched in its folds all the 
way to the lower edge. In each side is a similar plait, which is, 
however, stitched to position only to a little below the waist-line. 
Three plaits are folded in the back, and these are stitched only as 

far as the shorter ones 
in the front. The 
seams under the arms 
are skilfully curved to 
remove all unneces¬ 
sary fullness, and, 
with the seams upon 
. the shoulders, com¬ 
plete the adjustment 
of the blouse. The gar¬ 
ment extends about 
the depth of a plain 
round basque below 
the waist-line, and 
the front is closed its 
entire depth with but¬ 
ton-holes and buttons. 
A belt of the goods 
passes about the waist 
and fastens in front 
or at one side with a 
buckle. The sleeve 
is in coat shape and 
fits the arm closely, 
but is skilfully propor¬ 
tioned to permit of 
perfect freedom of 
motion. Three rows 
of stitching are made 
far enough from the 

wrist to outline a deep, round cuff, and three buttons are placed below 
the stitching in front of the outside seam. Three rows of stitching are 
run in the turn-over collar that gives such a stylish finish to the neck. 

A more elaborate finish than that represented is rarely applied 
to blouses of woolen fabric, though, when cotton textures are 
employed the sleeves and collar may be bordered with Hamburg 
edging, torchon lace or any neat garniture. Such blouses are not 
only comfortable and becoming, but also serve to lengthen the use¬ 


Ladies’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 201.) 


Back View. 


8555 

Front View. 
Ladies’ Coat. 

(For Description see Page 202.) 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 204.) 

No. 8548.—The adapta¬ 
bility of this basque to oth¬ 
er materials and modes of 
garniture is stylishly illus- 
' trated at Ladies’ figure No. 
6 on page 191 of this issue. 

The shape of the gar¬ 
ment makes it suitable for 
house or street wear, and 
adapts it to all sorts of fab¬ 
rics, the material repre¬ 
sented in the present in¬ 
stance being suit goods as 
soft as cashmere in tex¬ 
ture. The superb fit of the 
garment is accomplished 
by means of two bust darts 
in each side of the front, 
side-back seams, a center 
seam and under-arm gores, 
thelattercontributingalike 
to the adjustment of the 
back and front, and doing 
away with the possibility 
of wrinkles over the hips. Button-holes and small crochetted buttons 
placed close together close the front, the right side being hemmed for 
the button-holes and the left under-faced for the buttons. At the ex¬ 
tremity of the closing the front forms a decided point, and from this 
point each side slants off quite short toward the under-arm gore, deep¬ 
ening again from this seam toward the back edge of the gore. The back 
falls in a square outline much below the remainder of the basque, and 
the side-back seams 
terminate a little be¬ 
low the waist-line, 
the extra width at the 
extremity of each be¬ 
ing folded underneath 
in two overlapping 
plaits turning for¬ 
ward. The center 
seam terminates in a 
line with these seams, 
and extensions, cut on 
the edgesbelowits ter¬ 
mination, are folded 
under in similar plaits 
at each side. Three 
buttons are placed in a 
line back of the plaits 
in each side-back por¬ 
tion, adding a sugges¬ 
tion of the coat effect, 
and contributing to 
the daintiness of fin¬ 
ish characterizing the 
mode. The sleeve is 
in coat shape, beauti¬ 
fully fitted to the arm 
by seams at the inside 
and outside, and fin¬ 
ished at the wrist by 

a plain, round cuff-facing of velvet. There is a standing collar of the 
goods about the neck, and below this at the back is a deep, square col¬ 
lar of velvet, quite similar in outline to the sailor shape. A deep notch 
is cut in each side of the shoulder, and in front of these notches the ends 
are carried in lapels down the front to the bust, terminating in points 
just back of the closing. 

A basque of this style, made of black Ottoman rep silk, has the 
sleeves shortened a little and completed with frills of black lace ami 


8555 

Back View. 
Ladies’ Coat. 

(For Description see Page 202.) 
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(For Description see Page 202.) 

eral seasons without re-making. 

The material represented in the 
present instance is suit goods not 
unlike cashmere in texture, and 
the trimming is Saxony embroid¬ 
ery. Buttons and button-holes 
close the front, the right side be¬ 
ing hemmed and the left under¬ 
faced. Below the closing the 
short length remaining is round¬ 
ed off at each side, while the low¬ 
er edge presents an almost even 
outline all the way around, deep¬ 
ening only enough for a symmet¬ 
rical effect toward the back. There 
are two bust darts and an under¬ 
arm dart in each side of the front, 
and at the back are side-back 
seams and a center seam, all three 
of which terminate a little below 
the waist-line, the side-back por¬ 
tions being cut on a fold of the 
goods below their seams, and the 
fullness folded so as to form two 
box-plaits on the outside. The 
center-backs are considerably 
shorter than the remainder of the 
basque, and each falls in a little 
rounding tab over the extended 
portion of the side-backs. This 
arrangement is productive of a 
very ornamental effect. A row 
of embroidery, commencing at 
the shoulder seam and turning 
toward the closing, passes down 
each side of the front and around 
the bottom of the basque, and a 
row of embroidery overlies the 
stylish rolling collar about the 
neck. The sleeve is in coat shape, 
with seams at the inside and out¬ 
side of the arm, and is prettily trimmed with a row of embroidery. 

A basque of this style, made of black grenadine, has the front 
trimmed with a jabot of lace; the sleeves are shortened a little and 
finished with lace frills, and the tabs at the back are each ornamented 
with a small jabot of lace which apparently adds to their length. 

We have pattern No. 8541 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, it 
will need three yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, 


(For Description see Page 202.) 

is cut on a fold of the goods at the 
center, but has side-forms curv¬ 
ing very gracefully into the arms’- 
eyes, which perfect its fit and 
divide its width in the most sym¬ 
metrical manner. A belt is stitch¬ 
ed flatly upon the lower part of 
the waist, and when the garment 
is adjusted upon the figure, the 
extra width of the fronts is lapped 
from one side over the other, giv¬ 
ing the surplice effect over the 
bust and leaving the neck open in 
heart shape. A row of lace is 
sewed inside the neck and carried 
along the overlapping side of the 
front to the belt. The sleeves are 
in full-length coat shape, but are 
cut off below the elbow in this in¬ 
stance and finished with frills of « 
lace. 

Waists of this style will be made 
of lawn, mull, delaine, cashmere, 
satteen and print, and also of the 
many other thin suitings that at¬ 
tain popularity during the Sum¬ 
mer. Their simplicity is of a style 
in keeping with any occasion, 
and is picturesque in Quaker gray 
and bewitching in rose pink. 

We have pattern No. 8575 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of me¬ 
dium size, it will require three 
yards and a-half of material twen¬ 
ty-two inches wide. If goods 
thirty-six inches wide be selected, 
then two yards and an-eighth^J 
will be necessary. If material 
forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, one yard and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 

--- 

LADIES’ BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 205.) 

No. 8564.—In the ornamentation of this basque, the fancy for 
soutache braid upon woolen suit goods is very tastefully exempli- 


8551 

Front View. 


Back View 
Lames’ Box-Plaited Blouse. 

(For Description see Page 203.) 


Front View. 


Back View. 


Ladies’ Basque. 

(For Description see Page 203.) 


inner frills of crepe lisse. The deep collar is overlaid with lace, put on 
plainly at the back and arranged in jabot fashion upon the lapels. 
Another is of camel’s-hair, with velours for facings, etc. 

We have pattern No. 8548 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
it will require four yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and seven-eighths of goods forty-eight inches wide. 

Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 
cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


Front View. 


Ladies’ Coat, with Vest. 


or one yard and a-half forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is, 
3d. or 30 cents. 


(For Illustrations see Page 205.) 

No. 8541.—The effect of 
this basque in combination 
with a stylish walking-skirt 
is shown at Ladies’ figure 
No. 8 on page 193 of this 
Delineator, where a differ¬ 
ent material, with a simpler 
mode of finish, is illustrated. 

There is no approach to 
elaboration, and yet the 
basque is particularly styl¬ 
ish, and its simple elegance 
will make it a favorite for 
silk, cashmere, velvet and 
other nice fabrics which it 
is desirable to wear for sev- 


LADIES’ SURPLICE WAIST. 


(For Illustrations see Page 205.) 

No. 8575.—There is a quaint beauty about this waist which makc4^ 
it a favorite selection among 
styles for Summer wear, and 
it promises to be more popu¬ 
lar than ever during the com¬ 
ing season. As here pictured, 
it is made of nun’s-vailing of 
a pale heliotrope color and 
simply but tastefully trimmed 
with lace. Each side of the 
front is folded under in awide 
hem and has three plaits turn¬ 
ing toward this hem. The 
plaits extend from the shoul¬ 
der seam to the lower edge 
and overlap each other con¬ 
siderably at their lower 
terminations, their width 
broadening toward the top, 
so as to give a graceful spring 
over the bust, which aids the 
single bust dart in each side 
in the adjustment. The back 
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Back, Viev;. 


Ladies’ Coat, with Vest. 
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fied the material being a camel’s-hair suiting trimmed with braid of by a tiny band of the material, and the lower joining of the insertion 
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exactly the same color. The right side of the front is turned under 
for a hem, the left is under-faced and the closing is made with but¬ 
ton-holes and medium-sized buttons. Below the lowest button and 
button-hole each side is cut away in a broad flare toward the lower 
edge. Double bust darts, under-arm darts, side-back seams and a 
winter seam perform the fitting in the most stylish manner, the three 
back seams terminating a little 

about the bottom of the basque as 8541 

far as the back edges of the side- 

backs. The same number of rows Front View. 

trims the lower edges of the cen¬ 
ter-backs. The sleeve is in the 
popular coat shape and is trim¬ 
med in cuff form with braid ar¬ 
ranged in clustered rows as on 
the body portion. Three rows 
of braid trim the stylish standing 
collar encircling the neck. 

Basques of this style may be ap¬ 
propriately trimmed in any way 
the wearer fancies. Lace ov pas¬ 
sementerie, applied upon the body 
portion as the braid is in the pres¬ 
ent instance, is very effective and 
might also be added about the 
neck and upon the sleeves. A 
plain finish is also in good taste, if 
the wearer’s figure be fine; but 
if not, garnitures may be made 
very friendly to ungraceful facts. 

We have pattern No. 8564 in 


covered in the same way. The arm’s-eye edges are bordered with 
lace and insertion set on beneath similar bands, the material being cut 
away beneath the insertion, when a very dainty effect is desired. 

In making a chemise of this style, the side seams are usually 
stitched upon the outside, and the edges are then stitched in so as 
to bring the seam in a tiny welt upon the inside. The lower edge 

may be plainly diemmed, or it 
may be trimmed with lace, tuck- 


8541 

Back View. 


Ladies’ Basque. 

(For Description see Page 204.) 


Front View. 


Back View. 


Ladies’ Surplice Waist. 
(For Description see IJage 204.) 


LADIES’ APRON. 

(For Illustration see Page 206.) 

No. 8586.—White Swiss is 
the material represented in this 
dainty apron, and Italian lace and 
insertion and pretty ribbons are 
utilized in garnituring it. The 
apron comprises only a single 
section of material, being cut on 
a fold of the goods at the center 
and folded over in the Roman 
fashion at the top, the turn-down 
portion forming two deep points. 
The lower edge is slightly pointed 
at the center and slants off toward 
the sides, the width being de¬ 
creased toward the top in a sym¬ 
metrical and skilful manner. All 
the edges are bordered with lace 
edging and insertion, and ribbon 
ties are fastened under bows at 



8564 

Front View. 
Ladies’ Basque. 

(For Description see Page 204.) 


No. 8545.—This style of 
chemise is noticeable not 
only for its beauty, but also 
for its simple and comfort¬ 
able construction. The front 
and back each comprise a 
separate section of material, 
and the two parts, after be¬ 
ing cut out in the requisite 
shape at the neck and arms’- 
eyes, are joined together by short seams upon the shoulders and the 
customary side seams, the latter being curved so as to reduce the width 
appropriately at the upper portion and broaden it toward the lower 
edge. The back and front are each gathered at their upper edges and 
also a little more than an inch below, and stays of the material, which 
is bleached muslin, are placed beneath them. A band of torckon in¬ 
sertion passes about the neck, and heading it is a row of narrow 
torchon lace, the adjoining edges of the two garnitures being overlaid 


thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, it will 
require three yards and five- 
eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or one 
yard and three-fourths of 
goods forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For Illustration see Page 206.) 


the upper corners and knot¬ 
ted at the back to hold the 
apron about the waist. 

Nainsook, lawn, mull, Su¬ 
rah, pongee and various oth¬ 
er fabrics are made up into 
aprons of this style. Since 
the general adoption of the 
apron as part of the afternoon 
tea toilette and the informal 
home dress, no material is 
considered too good for the 
purpose, and no style of dec¬ 
oration is too dainty or pret¬ 
ty. Hand embroidery is much 
admired for the embellish¬ 
ment of such aprons, and 
sheer ruffles, laces and edg¬ 
ings are considered in good 
taste upon aprons intended 
to be worn at fairs and other 
entertainments held for the 
sake of sweet charity. 

Pattern No. 8586 is in one 
size, and, for an apron like it, 
calls for one yard of material 
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Back View. 

Ladies’ Basque. 

.For Description see Page 204.) 


either twenty-two or thirty-six inches wide. 
15 cents. 


Price of pattern, 7d. or 


LADIES’ MORNING CAP. 

(For Illustration see Page 206.) 

No. 8539.—By referring to Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 187 of this is¬ 
sue, the manner of adjusting this cap upon the head may be observed. 
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The indefinable grace and airiness of the article is fully appreciated 
by ladies who consider the importance of the so-called minor items 
of the toilette. Dotted net is the material selected for the construc¬ 
tion of the cap in the present instance, and Valenciennes lace and a 
bow of dainty rose-pink ribbon form the trimming. The founda¬ 
tion is in one piece, and is skilfully shaped to form a point in front 
and curved prettily toward the center at the back, a plait turning 
from the center at each side of the back adapting it to the shape of 
the head. Double frills of lace are arranged about all the edges, and 
a gracefully tied bow of ribbon is fastened over the point in front. 

Fancy-headed, gold or silver pins are used in fastening the cap 
upon the head, and the ribbon is of any tint becoming to the wearer. 
Several knots of ribbons may be prepared for the same cap, so that 
each toilette may have its harmonizing color. Mull, either plain or 

embroidered, fine Swiss 
and other diaphanous tex¬ 
tures are used for such caps, 
and the lace may be of any 
delicate pattern admired. 

Pattern No. 8539 is in 
one size, and, for a cap 
like it, calls for a-fourth of 
a yard of material either 
twenty-two or thirty-six 
inches wnde. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

, No. 8578.—A charming 
illlustration of this over¬ 
skirt is given at Ladies’ fig- 



Labies’ Chemise. 


seams of the skirt, to tie the fullness as close to the figure as may 
be desired. Upon the center of the back-breadth, some distance 
from the top, is sewed a tiny loop of tape; and through this are 
passed the lower pair of tapes before being tied together. By this 
simple means, the full, puffy effect depicted is "obtained. The 
lower edges of the gores are in this instance cut in deep ovals or 
scollops and finished by being under-faced. The pattern, however^ 
shows plain edges, the oval outline being indicated by a sample 
which accompanies the pattern. 

A handsome over-skirt of this style has the scarf portion of Surah 
silk and the remainder of black cashmere, the gores being cut in 
tabs as in the present instance. Another is of plain and fancy- 
striped woolen goods, the striped fabric being used for the scarf 
portion. Any two materials combine stylishly in this way, and the 
effect of the combination 
is usually considered suf¬ 
ficiently ornamental to dis¬ 
pense with extraneous gar¬ 
niture, though lace, passe¬ 
menterie or other suitable 
trimming may be added. 

We have pattern No. 

8578 in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. To 
make the garment! or a lady 
of medium size, will require 
four yards and five-eighths 
of one material and one 
yard and five-eighths of an¬ 
other twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and an- 
eighth of the one and sev¬ 
en-eighths of a yard of the 
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Ladies’ Apron. 




(For Description see Page 206.) 


(For Description see Page 205.) 


8539 

Ladies’ Morning Cap. 
(For Description see Page 205.) 


ure No. 7 on page 192 of 
this Delineator, where it 
forms a portion of a very 
handsome costume com¬ 
posed of silk and Spring 
wool goods. 

Plain and brocaded dress 
goods are united in the con¬ 
struction of the over-skirt 
in the present instance, the 
design being particularly 
adapted to bringing out the 
beauty of contrasting fab¬ 
rics. There is a gore for the 
front and one for each side, 
and these are fitted smooth¬ 
ly over the hips by darts. 
There is also a full back- 
breadth, which is a little 
deeper than the front and 
sides and is gathered at 
the top, a placket opening being finished at the left side, and an 
underlap sewed to the front edge of the opening. A deep, down¬ 
ward-turning plait, folded in each front edge of the back, drapes it 
prettily, and its bouffant effect.at the center is subsequently arranged 
by means of tapes. All the portions thus far described are of brocade, 
and extending across the front and sides is a scarf-like drapery of 
plain goods, which passes disagonally from the left side of the placket 
near the top to the opposite side-back seam quite low down. Four 
upturning plaits are clustered in the left side, and five are folded in 
the right side. The lower edge of the scarf-drapery is slightly 
slanted, and, as the plaits retain their folds all the way across, the 
effect is particularly pleasing. The top is sewed to the gores, and 
the ends are included in the side-back seams. A belt is sewed to 
the top, and two pairs of tapes are sewed beneath the side-back 
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Right Side-Front View. 
Ladies’ Over-Skirt. 
(For Description see ttris Page.) 


other forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


8578 

Left Side-Back View. 
Ladies’ Over-Skirt. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 207.) 

No. 8547.—By referring 
to Ladies’ figure No. 6 on 
page 191 of this magazine, 
may be observed another 
view of this walking skirt, 
showing a different mate¬ 
rial, with a side-plaiting 
upon the skirt and soutache 
embroidery upon the revers 
of the drapery. 

The mode will be much 
admired for cloths, flannels 

and similar textures, as W'ell as for dress goods of lighter weight. The 
material selected in this instance is a soft woolen suiting of a fashionable 
brown shade. The skirt proper is elegantly proportioned, and com¬ 
prises a gore for the front, one for each side, and a full and very 
long back-breadth. The gores are smoothly fitted by darts, and the 
breadth is gathered at the top, and its extra length is taken up by 
a deep hem and seven wide tucks, there being about an inch between 
every two tucks. The placket is finished at the left side, and to its 
front edge is sewed a lap of the material, which passes beneath the 
back edge and conceals the opening. No drapery is arranged upon 
the back, the quaint beauty of the tucks being in itself very attractive. 
Into the side-back seams are sewed long curtain-draperies, each 
laid in four upturning plaits at the back edge and both conformed 
to the gores by darts over the hips. These draperies are slanted 
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off diagonally at their front edges, and each is draped just below 
its upper edge by a cluster of three overlapping, upward-turning 
plaits. Below the plaits the edge is folded backward in a broad 
revers , which is tacked to position at its lower corner. The drape¬ 
ries are then crossed in shawl fashion above the revers, the left side 




8517 


Front View. 


being lapped over the right and the latter tacked to the skirt, while 
1 the overlapping edge is also stayed by being tacked through the 
drapery beneath to the skirt. This process leaves a broad flare 
between the reversed edges, and the parts are very gracefully 
wrinkled by the plaits described. Facings of the material finish the 
revers, and a belt is sewed to both the skirt and drapery. Tapes 
are fastened under the side-back seams, to regulate the fullness. 

There is asuggestion 
of youthfulness in 
this skirt, which a cul¬ 
tivated taste cannot 
fail to perceive; and 
yet its construction 
does not require that 
the same degree of 
simplicity be always 
observed. Trimming 
may be added upon 
the lower part of the 
gores, and the V- 
shaped opening be¬ 
tween the draperies 
maybe over-laid with 
trimming. One mate¬ 
rial will be more fre¬ 
quently selected than 
two, though a second 
will often be intro¬ 
duced in the facings. 
A stylish skirt is of a 
brown camel’s-hair, 
and the foot trimming 
isabox-plaitingofrep- 
ped silk. Thefronthas 
also a ruching of the 
material lined with 
silk, and the revers are 
faced with silk. 

W e have pattern 
No. 8547 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twen¬ 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. For 
a lady of medium size, 
it needs eleven yards 
of goods twenty-two 
inches wide, or six 
yards and a-fourth 
forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pat¬ 
tern, Is. 6d. or35 cents. 


(For Illustrations see this 
Page.) 

No. 8542.—This 
skirt forms a portion 
of the stylish toilette 
illustrated at Ladies’ 
figure No. 8 on page 
193 of this Deline¬ 
ator, the material 
and trimming shown 
in the latter instance 
differing from those 
here represented. 

This season is repeating the old story of elegance in simplicity, 
which, in its endless changes, may be said to possess limitless 
variations. The walking skirt represented is a happy illustration of 
the beauty that may be developed without resort to elaboration, 
and is here pictured as made of suit goods and trimmed with plait- 
ings of the same and Saxony embroidery. The foundation consists 
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Side-Back View. 
Ladies’ Walking Skirt. 
(For Description see Page 206.) 
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LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 



of the usual three gores for the front and sides, and a full breadth for 
the back. The latter is gathered at the top, and the gores have 
darts in them, which fit them smoothly over the hips. Upon the 
lower portion is a foot trimming, consisting of a narrow box-plaiting, 
which extends all about the skirt and is set on to form it own head¬ 
ing. Upon the gores are two deep flounces of the material, which 
are each turned in at the top for a finish and shirred three times at 
intervals of half an inch, the topmost row of shirring being far enough 
from the top to leave a heading. The flounces are stitched to position 
through the shirrings and each is bordered at its lower edge with 
embroidery. Before the side-back seams are closed, the back- 
drapery is arranged. It consists of a deep, square breadth, which 
is raised at each side 
by two short rows 
of shirring, the upper 
row beingafe winches 
from the top and the 
lower one a little be¬ 
low it. It is sewed 
into the side-back 
seams as far as the 
lower extremities- of 
the lower shirrings, 
and the front edges 
are then under-faced 
and turned backward 
and forward upon 
themselves to form a 
double revers at each 
side, the outer fold 
being enriched by a 
row of embroidery 
laid flatly upon it. The 
top of the back-drap¬ 
ery is gathered to the 
same size as the skirt 
breadth and is sewed 
with it to the belt, the 
placket for both being 
. finisliedattheleftside. 

A tape is fastened to 
the belt at the center 
of the back and its op¬ 
posite end is caught to 
the drapery some dis¬ 
tance below, raising it 
in a gracefully houffant 
manner. Two pairs of 
tapes are also fastened 
under the side-back 
seatps and tied to¬ 
gether to retain the 
drapery closely about 
the figure. 

A skirt of this style, 
intended as a portion 
of a Summer ward¬ 
robe, is made of pale 
heliotrope nun’s-vail- 
ing, and the flounces 
are bordered with Or¬ 
iental lace. The revers 
are under-faced with 
Surah, and the foot 
trimming consists of 
a ruching lined with 
Surah. A skirt for 
mourning wear is 
made of black Impe¬ 
rial serge; the revers 
are faced with crape, 
the flounces are bor¬ 
dered with bands of 

the same, and about the bottom of the skirt is a narrow box-plaiting. 

We have pattern No. 8542 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size, it will 
require ten yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or four yards and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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Front View. 
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Side-Back View. 
Ladies’ Walking Skirt. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ TRAVELLING- COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of Misses’ wrap No. 8558, which is 
portrayed with a simpler mode of decoration on page 213 of the 
present magazine).—This engraving exhibits one of the handsomest 
of long wraps for the coming sea¬ 
son’s travelling uses of the miss. 

The wrap is made of light fancy 
cloth, and fancy braid and bone 
buttons render it exceedingly 
dressy in appearance. The sleeves 
are extensions of the back, and 
are folded up to form their own 
under-portions. They overlap 
the front in cape fashion at the 
top and are prettily shirred a lit¬ 
tle in from the wrists, and also 
quite deeply upon the shoulders. 

The shirrings are all tacked to fit¬ 
ted stays, and the result is both 
quaint and ornamental. The back 
has a center seam that terminates 
under a large sash-bow of ribbon 
a short distance below the waist¬ 
line, and the back edges below 
are neatly hemmed. The sleeves 
are lined all through with silk and 
are decorated with a doable row 
of braid along their front edges 
from the neck to the top of the 
shirring, where the braid is fin¬ 
ished in a point under a large 
button. Hooks and loops close 
the fronts, and down tlje closing 
are graduated rows of braid 
that terminate in points under 
buttons back of the closing, un¬ 
der which their ends are neafly 
fastened. A rolling collar, bor¬ 
dered with a single row r of braid, 
finishes the neck. Such wraps 
wall be much admired during the 
coming season for all sorts of 
pretty cloths, and also for pon¬ 
gees, mohairs, alpacas, linens and 
such textures as are liked for 
dusters and Summer travelling 
wraps. The finish may be braid- 
bindings, machine-stitching, un¬ 
der-faced edges or fancifully ar¬ 
ranged braids, as preferred. The 
pattern to the wrap is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age, and costs Is. 

3d. or 30 cents. 

Any style of dress preferred 
may be worn under wraps of 
this shape. One fashioned by 
pattern No. 8443, which is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age, and costs 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents, is especially 
pretty, as it is neat and simple 
in construction and may be made up in cloth, cashmere or any desir¬ 
able dress goods. 

The hat is a picturesque shape, bound at the edges and trimmed 
with ribbon and a long ostrich plume. 


Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ STREET COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 209.) 

Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of Misses’ polonaise No. 8557, which 
is represented as made of different material and differently trimmed 
on page 214 of this Delineator ; and skirt No. 8082, illustrated 
with a plain finish on the label of its pattern).—A charming polo¬ 
naise and a four-gored skirt are combined in Miis costume, which is 


made of cashmere in one of the new brown shades. A deep, shirred 
flounce trims the skirt stylishly. The pattern to the skirt is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs 
Is. or 25 cents. 

The polonaise illustrates some novel effects in drapery, and is 
exquisitely fitted by single bust and under-arm darts and nicely 

curved center and side seams. The 
fronts close to a little below the 
waist-line, and are draped high at 
the back edges by upturning 
pi aits, which draw the fronts styl¬ 
ishly apart to hang in deep points 
at the sides. The backs fall in 
two long tabs upon an added 
drapery and are closely gathered 
at their ends, which are tipped 
with prettily made bows of nar¬ 
row ribbon. The added drapery 
is straight at the sides and is 
draped up at the center by plaits 
to fall in two handsome points. 
The top of the drapery is gath¬ 
ered to a band, which is tacked 
to the center and side seams be¬ 
low the waist line. A row of 
very wide braid borders all the 
edges of the added back-drap¬ 
ery, and also the edges of the 
front-drapery, and surmounting 
the braid on the front-drapery 
are clusters of buttons, which 
add ornamentally to the effect. 
A band of the braid encircles the 
wrist of the sleeve, and above it 
on the upper side of the w'rist is 
a group of three buttons like 
those on the front-drapery. A 
standing collar is about the neck, 
and linen lingerie completes the 
toilette in a pleasing fashion. 
The pattern to the polonaise is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age, and costs 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

Very beautiful costumes for 
Summer wear in the country and 
at the sea-side will be fashioned 
in this way from mull, Swiss, 
muslin, fine lawn or nainsook, 
nun’s-vailing and similar fabrics 
in white and in colors. Laces 
and embroideries will be the 
daintiest garnitures for such tex¬ 
tures and may be as lavishly 
applied as the taste desires, and 
ribbons will add coquettishly to 
the effect. Silks, shepherd’s- 
plaids, cashmeres, ginghams, cam¬ 
brics, satteens and dress goods of 
all varieties are adapted to the 
mode, and the decoration will 
be simple or elaborate, according 
to the texture selected 

The pretty straw hat is trim¬ 
med with a softly wrinkled band of silk and a demi-garland of blos¬ 
soms and foliage. 

— -- 

Figure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 210.) 

Figure No. 3. —(Consisting of Misses’ skirt No. 8549, illustrated 
with machine-stitching as its finish on page 218; and blouse No. 
8550, which may be seen with a different completion on page 215).— 
Plain and striped suiting of a nice texture are combined in this most 
charming of Spring costumes for a miss. The gores and breadth of 
the skirt are cut from the striped material, and are plainly finished 
at the foot. A deep flounce-drapery of the plain goods encircles the 
lower portion of the skirt, and is simple and ornamental in its dis- 



Figure No. 1.—Misses’ Travelling Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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posal. This drapery is deeply slashed at regular intervals for some 
distance from the lower edge, which is finished with a blind-sewed 
hem. One edge of each slash is shirred up closely and fastened 
beneath the opposite edge, and then three plaits are folded in the 
flounce near each slash, the first plait overlapping the top of the 
^lash, where all three are held down by three pointed cross-straps of 
^Iraid, the pointed ends being ornamented with buttons while the 
other ends are secured under the first plait. The result produced is 
exceedingly handsome, the flounce forming a series of draped points, 
between winch the striped fabric of the skirt is effectively exhibited. 

A softly wrinkled apron-drapery droops in an oval outline over the 
top of the flounce-drapery at the front and sides; and at the back is 
a full, handsomely arranged drapery that suggests two long sash-loops 
with ends. The apron-drapery is 
decorated with uniform straps of 
braid, which proceed from the 
lower edge underneath, and have 
their pointed ends fastened under 
buttons a few inches above. The 
pattern to the skirt is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age, and costs Is. 

3d. or 30 cents. The skirt may 
have a tiny knife or box plaiting 
about the foot, and one material 
may be used in its construction. 

For all soft woolen textures, and 
also for pongees, Summer silks, 
shepherd’s-plaids, etc., this is a 
handsome and dressy fashion. 

Lace or embroidery may be 
added to the apron-drapery, 
with pleasing effect. 

Three forward-turning plaits 
are arranged down each side of 
the closing of the blouse, and 
three tunfing backward at each 
' side of the center of the back; 
the plaits being all invisibly sew¬ 
ed to position to a little below' 
the waist-line. These plaits, to¬ 
gether with nicely shaped seams 
upon the shoulders and under the 
arms, fit the garment handsome¬ 
ly, and a belt pf the material gir¬ 
dles the waist. The blouse is of 
stylish depth, and its lower edge 
is finished plainly.. A rolling col¬ 
lar, bordered with braid, encircles 
the neck; and three straps of 
braid, extending forward for a 
few' inches from the outside seam, 
decorate the wrist of the sleeve, 
their pointed ends being orna- 
( mented with buttons to corre¬ 
spond Avith the straps on the 
draperies. Linen cuffs and a linen 
choker-collar comprise the lin¬ 
gerie. The pattern to the blouse 
- is in eight sizes for misses from 
* eight to fifteen years of age, and 
costs Is. or 25 cents. For flan¬ 
nels, cloths, Cheviots, cambrics, 
white goods, prints, ginghams, 
etc., this will be a favorite fashion 
in the country, among the moun¬ 
tains and at the sea-side during 
the coming season. The collar and 
sleeves may be decorated with 
embroidery, lace, braid or tiny 
1 plaitings ; but the bottom of the 

blouse will usually be finished plainly, or with rows of stitching or flat 
bands or braid. 

^ Figure No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 210.1 

Figure No. 4.—(Consisting of Misses’ eostume-No. 8553, which is 
shown in a combination of plain and brocaded goods, and with a 
narrow skirt-trimming, on page 211 of the present magazine).—A 
handsome plaid woolen and plain silk are combined in the stylish 
costume here portrayed. The skirt is of the silk, and about the foot 
is a deep box-plaiting of the same set on to form its own heading. 
Upon the gores are arranged flat wing-draperies of the plaid, which 
extend below the top of the plaiting and flare over the center of the 


front-gore. The rest of the drapery is permanently attached to the 
body, which is in deep, round basque style and is of the plaid goods. 
Nicely curved darts and seams adjust the basque portion closely to 
the form, and buttons and button-holes close it in front. To the 
front and sides of the basque is joined a cross-plaited scarf-drapery 
of the plain silk. Upon the back of the body is arranged a quaint 
drapery, which is deeply slashed through the center, shirred up 
closely above the slash under a wrinkled cross-piece, and. looped at 
the sides, the ends falling in sash fashion. The neck is finished 
Avith a standing collar of plaid, and pointed demi-cuff facings of silk 
finish the upper sides of the coat sleeves. 

The pattern to the costume is in eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age, and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. While combi¬ 
nations are especially effective in 
costumes of this description, one 
material results very stylishly 
when fashioned by the mode. 
Lace, embroidery, a fringe of 
narrow ribbon, or flat rows of 
braid may decorate the scarf- 
drapery, and the skirt may be 
garnitured with plaitings, ruches, 
puffs or ruffles, as preferred. A 
vest may be simulated with trim¬ 
ming or with contrasting mate¬ 
rial, with very dressy effect. 


Figure No. 2. — Misses’ Street Costume. 
(For Description see Page 208.) 


Figure No. 5.— GT.RLS’ STREET 
COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 211.) 

Figure No. 5.—(Consisting of 
Grirls’ jacket No. 8571, which is 
illustrated as made of plain cloth, 
Avith machine-stitching as a fin¬ 
ish, on page 217 of this magazine; 
and dress No. 7651, shoAvn Avith a 
different decoration on the label 
of its pattern).—This engraving 
illustrates a jaunty street costeime 
for the wee Avoman. The G-ab- 
rielle dress is of blue silk, and is 
gored to the arms’-eyes at the 
front and back. A little gath¬ 
ered ruffle and a deep, full puff 
of the silk trim the lower part of 
the dress, the puff being set on to 
form its own heading. A stand¬ 
ing collar encircles the peck, and 
inside of it is worn a lace frill, 
while below it upon the front is 
a double row of three buttons, 
similar buttons also decorating 
the little coat sleeves. The pat¬ 
tern to the dress has long been a 
favorite for dress goods of all 
kinds, and its shaping permits a 
wide choice in the selection of 
garniture, though a cultivatd 
taste never carries the decoration 
to excess. The pattern to the dress 
is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and 
costs lOd. or 20 cents. 

The jacket is made of mixed 
cloth, and illustrates a new caprice 
in outside wraps in its short back 
and somewhat longer front. Side- 
back goresand acenterseamshape 


the back elegantly, the center 
seam showing regular coat-laps upon its lower part, and the side- 
back seams having coat-plaits surmounted by buttons. A long (tert 
conforms the front gracefully at each side, and a handsome coat col¬ 
lar reverses the tops of the fronts in notched lapels. Four buttons 
and button-holes close the front beloAv the lapels, and below the 
closing the front edges are cut sharply away in a jaunty manner. 
Braid°binds all the edges of the jacket and outlines a shallow cuff at 
the Avrist of the coat sleeA'e. Oblong pocket-laps, bound Avith braid, 
are upon the hips and heighten attractively the jauntiness of the 
garment, the pattern to which is in seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. and costs Is. or 25 cents. Machine-stitching, 
flat braids, soutache embroidery or under-faced and pressed edges 
will prove pretty completions for such jackets, which will be made 
of all sorts of textures suitable for mountain and sea-side wear. 
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The picturesque hat has a quaintly-rolled, velvet-faced brim, and 
is decorated with ribbon and ostrich plumes. 


Figure No. 6.—GIRLS' COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 312.) 

Figure No. 6.—(Consisting of Girls’ costume No. 8570, which is 
prettily illustrated with a different style of decoration on page 216 
of this magazine).—Fine white pique is the material of which this 
little costume is constructed, and lace frills and insertion and satin 
ribbons give an air of dressiness to the mode. The front of the cos¬ 
tume is in Princess fashion, closing all the way down with button¬ 
holes and buttons,* while the back falls in basque outline over an 


In white goods especially, this pattern is an exquisite and stylish 
mode. It is also handsome for flannels, silks, cloths, cashmeres, 
ginghams, prints, cambrics, lawns, and fashionable dress textures of 
all kinds. Lace and embroidery will be the most admired garniture 
on such costumes for dressy wear, but very simple and pretty effects 
may be produced by contrasting braids or pipings, narrow, gathered 
ruffles or flat, contrasting bands. The pattern"to the costume is in 
seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. and costs Is. or 
25 cents. 


Figure No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Dlustration see Page 213.) 

Figure No. 7.—(Consisting of Girls’ costume No. 8560, which is 



Figure No. 3.—Misses’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 208.) 



Figure No. 4.—Misses’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 209.) 


added kilt, which also joins the back edges of the front. The bot¬ 
tom of the front is decorated with a frill of lace, headed by a row of 
insertion; while that of the added back-skirt is invisibly hemmed, 
the contrast thus obtained being decidedly pretty. Upon each side 
of the front below the waist-line is sewed a short, double-pointed 
drapery, which comprises two sections that are lapped slightly at 
their meeting ends and have their unattached edges decorated with 
a lace frill and a row of embroidery. Lace and insertion also dec¬ 
orate the edges of the basque back, and near the ends of the side 
seams are inserted ribbon ties, which are bowed prettily over the 
center of the back. A sailor collar of quaint outline is about the 
neck, and its edges are garnitured with a frill of lace and a row of 
insertion. The wrists of the sleeves are completed to correspond 
with the collar, and a tiny lace frill encircles the neck. 


illustrated as made of a single material, with a different mode of 
decoration, on page 216 of the present Delineator).— Pretty plaids 
and small checked silks, woolens and cottons are again revived, and 
are especially admired for the costumes of little men and women. 
They are usually combined with plain material, as in the present in¬ 
stance, where a charming toilette for a wee lady is composed of a fine 
Scotch plaid woolen and plain silk. The costume is in Princess style, 
and is conformed to the figure by single bust and under-arm darts in 
each front, and by low side-back gores and a nicely curved center seam 
at the back. The fronts are joined permanently at their front edges 
from the bottom nearly to the waist-line, and above the seam the 
closing is made with button-holes and buttons. A straight drapery, 
cut in deep, oval tabs at the lower edge, crosses the front and sides 
of the costume below the closing, its ends being inserted in the 
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side-back seams; and from beneath the drapery extends a deep 
kilt-plaiting of silk. Three tiny knife-plaitings of silk trim the bot¬ 
tom of the back, to which a large sash-bow of ribbon is fastened a 
little below the waist-line. The 
edges of the scollops are bound 
with silk; and a band of silk ex¬ 
tends up each side of the closing 
nearly to the neck, where it is 
turned and carried about the back 
in pointed outline. A standing 
collar and a white ruffle complete 
the neck. Pointed cuff-facings of 
silk neatly finish the coat sleeves. 

Altogether, this is one of the 
most charming of Spring fashions 
for little women, and may be de¬ 
veloped in a variety of ways. 

Combinations, though effective 
in such costumes, are not essen¬ 
tial to stylish results, as single 
fabrics will develop with equal 
satisfaction. Ginghams, white 
goods, flannels, silks, etc., are all 
adapted to its style, and ruffles, 
braids, plaitings, ruches, laces, 
embroideries, etc., are desirable 
garnitures. The pattern to the 
costume is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, 
and costs Is. or 25 cents. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8553.—This costume is il¬ 
lustrated in another combination 
of fabrics, with a similar arrange¬ 
ment of trimmings, at Misses’ 
figure No. 4 on page 210 of this 
magazine. 

A stylish combination of plain 
and brocaded goods is represented 
in the present instance, and the 
contrast effected is very pleasing. 

The skirt is similar in shape to the 
style so generally adopted by la¬ 
dies, and consists of a gore for 
the front, another for each side 
and a full breadth for the back. 

The gores are fitted smoothly by 
darts at the top, and the breadth 
is drawn into the requisite space 
by gathers. A belt is sewed to 
the top, and a placket opening is 
finished at the left side, while be¬ 
neath the side-back seam is fast¬ 
ened a pair of tapes, which tie the 
fullness in position. The skirt 
proper is entirely of plain goods, 
but upon the gore is arranged 
a drapery of brocade, the top 
of which is sewed flatly to posi¬ 
tion a third of the distance be¬ 
low the belt, while the sides are 
included in the side-back seams. 

A slash, extending from the lower 
edge nearly to the top, is made 
through the center, and the edges 
of the opening fall apart in V 
shape. A narrow box-plaiting, 
stitched on to form its own head¬ 
ing, constitutes the foot trim¬ 
ming. The body of the costume 
is like a deep, round basque, 
with a bust dart in each side of 
the front and under-arm gores, 
side-back seams and a center seam 
to complete its adjustment. The 
fronts are less deep than the back 
by several inches, and are closed 
with button-holes and buttons, the 
right side being hemmed and the left under-faced. To the lower edge is 
sewed a scarf-drapery of plain goods, which is laid up in two plaits 
at each end, and drawn in soft folds all the way across by these 


Front Vim. 


plaits, the plaited edges being sewed to the side-backs as far as the latter . 
extend. Upon the back is a handsome sash of the brocaded fabric, 
which is disposed in quite a novel manner. Instead of the usual 

number of pieces comprised in a 
bow, there is only one section,, 
and this is slashed through the 
center from the lower edge to 
within a short distance of the top, 
dividing it into two long ends. 
It is then lined all through with 
plain goods, and a row of shirr¬ 
ing is made perpendicularly from 
the top of the slash to the upper 
edge, drawing the broader portion 
up quite short. The sash is then 
arranged upon the costume, with 
the shirring over the lower por¬ 
tion of the center seam; and a. 
cross-piece, that is also gathered 
at each end, is placed so as to 
conceal the shirring as well as its; 
own mode of attachment. The 
sash arrangement is now tacked 
here and there to the body and 
skirt, to hold it in proper posi¬ 
tion and perfect the charming 
effect pictured in the engrav¬ 
ings. Round cuff-facings of plain 
goods complete the coat-shaped 
sleeves, and a standing collar fin¬ 
ishes the neck stylishly. 

Costumes of this style will 
sometimes be made of one ma¬ 
terial throughout, but more fre¬ 
quently a combination will be 
developed in their construction. 
A pretty illustration of the mode 
is composed of terra cotta cash- 
mere, with Surah of the same 
shade for facings, etc. The gar¬ 
nitures are the same as in the 
present instance, except that, in¬ 
stead of the box-plaiting on the 
skirt, there are two narrow side- 
plaitings. A stylish combination 
consists of plain camel’s-hair of 
a brown shade and brown and 
ecru Oxford check, the check be¬ 
ing used for the scarf-drapery, 
sash and cuff-facings. 

We have pattern No. 8553 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the costume for a miss of twelve 
years, needs five yards and 
a-half of fancy material and two 
yards and seven-eighths of plain 
goods twenty-two inches wide, 
or two yards and a-half of the 
former and one yard and a-half 
of the latter forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. 6d. 
or 35 cents. 


MISSES’ GORED WRAPPER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 212.) 

No. 8544.—A garment, as com¬ 
fortable to wear as it is pretty to 
behold, is pictured in these en¬ 
gravings, and the adaptability of 
the mode to all kinds of dress 
materials indicates the popularity 
that is sure to attend its entree 
in the world of fashion. The 
goods represented in the present 
instance resemble delaine with 
an invisible figure in the weav¬ 
ing, and ruchings of the same 
constitute the trimming. The 
fronts are in sack shape and close 
their entire depth with button-holes and buttons, the right side being- 
hemmed and the left under-faced. In each side there is an under¬ 
arm dart, and at the back are side-back seams and a center seam, which 


Figure No. 5.—Girls’ Street Costume. 
(For Description see Page 209.) 


Back View. 


Misses’ Costume. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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give a stylish inclination to the figure, all three of the seams being 
sprung out below the waist-line to give the necessary width without 
the introduction of plaits or other fullness. Upon each side of the 
front rests a rounding pocket, and about the neck is a straight, 
Standing collar. The sleeves are in coat shape, and their method of 
fitting accords well with either cotton or woolen goods. A pretty 
decoration, consisting of a straight strip about three inches wide, 

narrowly hemmed at 
each side, laid in clus¬ 
ters of three overlap¬ 
ping side-plaits, with 
spaces of about an 
inch between every 
two clusters, and 
stitched through the 
center, entirely con¬ 
ceals the collar and, 
slanting backward 
from the throat, passes 
down each side of the 
front to the lower 
edge, and then con¬ 
tinues backward 
about the bottom of 
the wrapper. A sim¬ 
ilar decoration trims 
the wrists of the 
sleeves and the tops 
of the pockets. 

Narrow ruffles, side 
or box plaitings, or 
any kind of machine- 
wrought garnitures 
that will iron easilv 


part of the curve. The back has a curved seam at the center, which 
terminates a little below the waist-line; and narrow extensions 
allowed below its extremity are folded under in hems. Each half is 
widened at its upper part and shaped to form its corresponding 
sleeve, and below the sleeve portions the back and front are joined 
in ordinary seams. A cluster of crosswise shirrings, extending from 
the neck nearly to the top of the arm, conforms each sleeve to the 
shape of the shoul¬ 
der; and in front of 
these shirrings the 
sleeve is rounded off 
narrowly over the 
front of the wrap, 
deepening a little to¬ 
ward the lower part 
of the arm and then 
sloping off narrowly 
again and folding up 
underneath to form 
its own under part, 
its back edge being 
joined to the arm’s- 
eye edge of the front. 

Two rows of shirring 
are made quite close 
together about three 
inches back of the 
front edge, their up¬ 
per terminations be¬ 
ing a few inches 
above the fold of the 
sleeve, and the op¬ 
posite ends under¬ 
neath the fold. These 


85 44 

Front View. 

Misses’ Gored Wrapper. 
(For Description see Page 211.) 


8541 

Back View. 

Misses’ Gored Wrapper. 
(For Description see Page 211.) 


Figure No. 6.—Girls’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 210.) 


shirrings are the final means em¬ 
ployed in shaping the sleeve, and 
the under side is faced to the 
depth of three or four inches with 
silk, which gives a tasteful finish. 
A tacking is made near the front 
edge through the upper portion, 
holding it in position over the 
narrower part of the front; and 
the neck of the garment is com¬ 
pleted with a rolling collar having 
square ends. Sash ends of rib¬ 
bon are sewed into the seams be¬ 
low the sleeves, and tied in a 
handsome bow at the back; and 
upon each side of the front is 
a square pocket with a narrow 
turn-down lap, having its ends 
clipped off diagonally. A but¬ 
ton is placed on each corner of 
the pocket-lap, and button-holes 
and buttons close the fronts their 
entire depth, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under-faced. 

If it be desirable to close the 
front for only a part of its depth, 
both fronts may be hemmed and 
an underlap for the buttons 
sewed to one side. Such wraps 
will be made of flannel, lady’s- 
cloth, Cheviot and all kinds of 
light-weight wrap fabrics for the 
present season, and also of mo¬ 
hair, linen, raw silk, etc., for 
Summer travelling wear. The 
facings may be of any contrast¬ 
ing color or texture, and the buttons may be as pretty as desired. 
Doubled silk or Surah may form the sash if preferred to ribbon, or 
this item may be omitted from the construction altogether. 

We have pattern No. 8558 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, it will require four 
yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or two yards 
a>nd an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. If material fifty-four inches 


are in good taste upon washable 
wrappers, though many of the 
decorations suitable for woolen 
goods would be out of place up¬ 
on them. A pretty wrapper for 
a miss is of pink chambrey, and 
the skirt is trimmed with three 
narrow ruffles edged with torchon 
lace. A double ruffle, similarly 
edged, finishes the neck, and bias 
bands of the material, with lace 
on both sides of them, ornament 
the tops of the pockets. 

We have pattern No. 8544 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the wrapper for a miss of twelve 
years, will require five yards of 
material twenty-two inches wide. 
If goods thirty-six inches wide 
be selected, then three yards will 
be necessary. If material forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, two 
yards and a-fourth will suffice. 
Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 
cents. 


MISSES’ WRAP. 


(For Illustrations see Page 213.) 

No. 8558.—Another illustra¬ 
tion of this stylish wrap is given 
at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 
208 of this magazine, where ano¬ 
ther material, with a different 
mode of garniture, is portrayed. 

As here represented, the garment is made of fancy cloth of a tex¬ 
ture suited to the cooler days of Spring-time, and its only decorations 
are silk facings and a ribbon bow. Owing to a peculiarity of con¬ 
struction, the fronts are quite narrow at their upper portions, but 
broaden toward the lower edges, their back edges being each curved 
out in a long arch for the large, dolman-like arm’s-eye, and then 
tightened a trifle by means of two tiny darts taken up in the lower 
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their effect is to give the drapery a double-pointed outline that is 
very pleasing. Three rows of stitching are made in the hems of 
the back-drapery, and the lower edges of the fronts are under-faced 
and correspondingly stitched. A tape or an elastic strap, which 
crosses the back underneath between the plaits in the back edges 
of the fronts, completes the means for the arrangement of the drapery 
in the manner illustrated. The sleeves fit the arms beautifully, and 

are fashioned in the prevailing 
coat shape. Three rows of stitch¬ 
ing are made far enough from the 
wrist to outline a round cuff, and 
three buttons are placed in a line 
in front of the outside seam, be¬ 
low the stitching, completing the 
cuff effect quite tastefully. There 
is a straight band or choker col¬ 
lar about the neck. 

It is almost needless to say that 
polonaises of this style will be 
made of all kinds of dress goods, 
and worn with skirts of the same 
and of contrasting fabric. The 
finish will usually be quite sim¬ 
ple, as in the present instance ; 
though more elaborate garni¬ 
tures may be added, if desired. 
Braid is a fashionable trimming 
for all kinds of worsted goods, 
and hand-run cotton laces will be 
applied to the cotton goods which 
are already on the counters in 
anticipation of the Summer’s 
needs. 

We have pattern No. 8557 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. In mak¬ 
ing the polonaise for a miss of 
twelve years, five yards and 
a-fourth of material twenty-two 
inches wide will be required. If 
goods thirty-six inches wide be 
chosen, then three yards and 
a-fourth will be necessary. If 
material forty-eight inches wide 


wide be chosen, then two yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 214.) 

No. 8557.—The effect of this polonaise, developed 
material, with the addition of 
simple but stylish garnitures, 
may be seen by referring to 
Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 209 
of this publication. 

The polonaise shape is con¬ 
tinually increasing in popularity 
for misses, and is constantly ap¬ 
pearing with variations or addi¬ 
tions that heighten its manifold 
charms. A new and pretty illus¬ 
tration of the mode is here given. 

Dress goods of a quiet shade of 
gray that will permit of the in¬ 
troduction of almost stay color in 
developing a contrast, was se¬ 
lected for the construction, and 
machine-stitching and pretty but¬ 
tons constitute the garnitures. 

The fronts are closed from the 
throat to some distance below 
the waist-line with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under-faced. 

In each side are a bust dart and 
an under-arm dart, which give a 
shapely adjustment; and in the 
back edge, below the waist-line, 
there are folded three upturning 
plaits, which draw the front edges 
apart below the closing and give 
a pointed effect both stylish and 
pleasing. The position of the 
under-arm darts places the side 
seams joining the front and 
back quite far backward, and 
the shorter back is fitted by 




Figure No. 7.—Girls’ Costume. 


(For Description see Page 210.) 


Front View. 
Misses’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 212.) 


the French method, 
which introduces only 
a seam at the center. 
This seam is beauti¬ 
fully curved and is 
discontinued a short 
distance below the 
waist-line, the side 
seams terminating in 
a line with it. The 
two short tabs thus 
formed are each gath¬ 
ered closely at the 
lowfer edge, and tip¬ 
ped with a plush ball 
attached by a short 
piece of thick silk 
cord. These tabs fall 
over an added back- 
drapery, consisting of 
a full breadth, which 
is turned under at 

the lower and side 

edges for hems, and 
gathered at its upper 
edge into a space suf¬ 
ficient to extend from 
one side seam to the 

other, and then sewed to a belt. The endsrnf the belt are tacked 
to the side seams, and the side edges of the drapery are slip-stitched 
flatly over the adjoining back edges of the front as far as the latter 

extend. Five upturning plaits are folded in the center of the back- 

drapery, the lower one being only a short distance from the lower 
edge, and the topmost one the same distance from the belt. These 
plaits are stayed by having a tape tacked to them underneath, and 


be selected, two yards 
and a-half will be 
sufficient. Price of 
pattern, Is. 3d. 

30 cents. 


MISSES’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 214.) 

No. 8565.—Wraps 
for misses’ wear show 
a decided tendency 
toward the coat and 
jacket shapes this 
season, and so be¬ 
coming are the new 
styles that there is 
every probability they 
will continue for a 
long time in favor. 

The jacket illustrated 
in the present in¬ 
stance is made of 
Spring cloth, and the 
finish, in accordance 
with the edicts of 

Fashion, is very simple, consisting entirely of machine-stitching. 
Narrow extensions, allowed on the front edges of the fronts at the 
top, are turned backward in triangular lapels. Below the lapels the 
right side is hemmed and the left is under-faced to some distance be¬ 
low the waist-line, the closing being performed with button-holes and 
buttons. Below the closing each side is cut away diagonally to the 
lower edge, which is in uniform outline all the way around. There 


8558 

Back View. 
Misses’ Wrap. 

(For Description see Page 212.) 
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is a curving seam at the center of the back, and an under-arm dart 
in each side of the front; and these, together with the usual seams 
upon the shoulders and under the arms, perfect the fitting. The 
center seam is left open below the waist-line, and extensions, allowed 
upon each edge, are turned forward in ornamental laps upon the out¬ 
side. Ihese laps and the diagonal edges of the fronts are finished with 
single lines of stitching, and upon each lap are placed three large- 
sized buttons. Two rows of stitching about half an inch apart finish 
the bottom of the jacket. The sleeves are in coat shape, and each 
is ornamented with a lap, which is sewed into the outside seam, 
stitched once at its upper and 
front edges and decorated with 
three buttons. A rolling collar 
is sewed to the neck, meeting 
the lapels in notches; and both 
collar and lapels are finished with 
a row of stitching. There are a 
skirt and a breast pocket in' the 
left front and a skirt pocket in 
the right front, and all of them 
are finished with machine-stitch¬ 
ed welts. 

All kinds of coatings, flannels, 
and such varieties of suit goods as 
are adapted to the uses of outer- 
garments, will be made up in this 
way. Sometimes the collar and 
lapels and the back laps will be 
faced with contrasting textures, 
and the pocket-welts and sleeve- 
ornaments will correspond. 

We have pattern No. 8565 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. In mak¬ 
ing the jacket for a miss of twelve 
years, three yards and three- 
eighths of material twenty-two 
inches will be needed. If goods 
twenty-seven inches wide be 
selected, then two yards and 
three-fourths will be necessary. 

If material forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, one yard and a-half will suffice. 

Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 




Front View. 

Misses’ 


Back View. 


Polonaise. 

(For Description see Page 313.) 


Price of pattern, 


MISSES’ DEEP BASQUE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 215.) 

No. 8561.—A noticeable feature of this basque is its depth, which is 
not, however, uniform all the way around, each side slanting to a short 
point from the extremity of the closing to the bust dart in each side, 
and then deepening into a more 
decided point over the hip, the 
depth decreasing a trifle back of 
this point and then preserving an 
even outline across the back. In 
addition to the bust dart men¬ 
tioned, each side has an under¬ 
arm dart, which assists effect¬ 
ively in the adjustment, and the 
back has side-back seams and a 
center seam, all of which 
terminate a little below the 
waist-line, the fullness at their 
extremities being folded under¬ 
neath to form two double box- 
plaits on the outside. A button 
is placed at the upper front cor¬ 
ner of each plait, and a round 
collar is sewed to the neck. Suit 
goods of a serge-like texture are 
employed in the construction, 
and narrow worsted braid forms 
the trimming, two rows being ap¬ 
plied on the collar. The sleeves 

are in the favorite coat shape, and several lines of braid are applied 
perpendicularly about the wrist, the lower ends terminating beneath 
the edge of the sleeve, while the opposite ends are fastened in short 
loops. The general effect of this garniture is similar to a cuff. The 
right side of the front is hemmed and the left is under-faced, and 
the closing is performed with button-holes and small buttons set 
close together. The vest effect is heightened by strips of braid ar- 
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Front View. 


Misses’ Jacket. 

(For Description see Page 213.) 


broadest effect over the bust and taper gradually toward the lower 
edge of the basque. 

Such a basque, may be worn with any style of skirt, whether 
trimmed or plain, draped or undraped. The mode is adapted to all 
materials, and the trimming may be varied to accord with the texture 
selected. A facing of contrasting goods may be applied in vest form 
upon the front, and the collar may be cut from the same fabric, the 
sleeves being finished with cuff-facings to correspond. 

We have pattern No. 8561 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the basque for a miss of twelve 

years, three yards and three- 
eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard and 
five-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide, will be required. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


MISSES’ PLAITED BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 215.) 

No. 8550.—This blouse is again 
exhibited at Misses’ figure No. 3 
on page 210 of this Delineator, 
where it is combined with a styl¬ 
ish walking-skirt. 

A more becoming style of 
dress-body for misses than the 
plaited blouse was never devised. 
It is friendly to the imperfections 
and conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of existing graces, and 
adapted to all kinds and qualities 
of fabrics. The present illustra¬ 
tions show a fine pressed flannel, 
with machine-stitching and fancy 
buttons for a finish. The fronts 
of the blouse close with button¬ 
holes and buttons, the right side 
being hemmed and the left un¬ 
der-faced; and in each side, turn¬ 
ing toward the closing, are three 
side-plaits, which are stitched in their folds to a little below the waist¬ 
line and allowed to fall out below. The back is cut on a fold of the 
goods, and six plaits turning toward the center are folded in it. 
These plaits are stitched to the same distance below the waist-line as 
those in the front, and then spring out gracefully over the drapery. 
The usual seams upon the shoulders and under the arms complete the 
adjustment, and a belt of the material passes about the waist, draw¬ 
ing the blouse in to the figure. One end of the belt is pointed and 
lapped upon the other, and its edges are finished with a row of ma¬ 
chine-stitching. Another row 
finishes the bottom of the blouse, 
and two rows are also made 
along the edges of the rolling 
collar that gives such a distingue 
finish to the neck. The sleeve is 
in coat shape, and fits the arm 
prettily. A cuff is simulated with 
two rows of stitching run close 
together, and the effect is height¬ 
ened by three buttons placed on 
the upper side just in front of the 
outside seam. 

Such blouses as this are worn 
with skirts of any style, and are 
often made of material contrast¬ 
ing with the remainder of the 
dress. Flannel and cashmere in 
bright or dark colors are espec¬ 
ially admired for Spring wear, 
and later on prints, lawns, piques 
and other Summer textures'will 
be in vogue for the purpose. 
Braid, soutache embroidery, tor- 
ox any other pretty garniture may be 
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Back View. 


chon lace, Hamburg edgin 0 __ _ r _ J o _.... 

added to the edges; but a plain finish is equally appropriate and 
fully as much admired by Fashion, who always improves an oppor¬ 
tunity to discourage over-elaboration in the attire of young people. 

We have pattern No. 8550 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the blouse for a miss of twelve years, 
U 9 ^ « uv-igurcu™ uj suip ui uraiu ar- will require three yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 

ranged horizontally upon the front, with the front ends terminating inches wide, or two yards and a-half thirty-six inches wide, or one 
eneath the closing, while the back ends are fastened in loops. The yard and seven-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern 
lengths of these strips of braid are graduated so as to present the Is. or 25 cents. 
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Front . View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 216.) 

No. 8570.—This costume is charmingly exhibited at Girls’ figure 
No. 6 on page 212 of this publication, the material shown in the 
latter instance being similar to that here pictured, while the decora¬ 
tions are elaborated by lace edging and insertion, and dainty ribbons. 

I Pique is the material chosen for illustration in the present in¬ 
stance, and Hamburg edging and pique braid form the trimming. 
The fronts of the costume are in sack shape and close their entire 
length with button-holes and 
medium-sized pearl buttons, the 
right side being turned under 
for a hem, while the left is un¬ 
der-faced. There is an under¬ 
arm dart in each side, which re¬ 
moves all unnecessary fullness 
without making the adjustment 
too close. The back is in basque 
fashion and is fitted according 
to the French method, which 
only introduces a curving seam 
at the center. Extensions are 
allowed on the back edges of the 
fronts below the waist-line, and 
to their edges are joined the ends 
of an added back-skirt portion, 
which is turned under for a hem 
at its lower edge and laid in plaits 
turning toward the center at the 
top, the first plait at each side 
taking in the extension upon the 
front and concealing the joining 
of the back proper. A narrow 
band finishes the top, and over 

it falls the basque or upper part of the back, which is shaped in pos¬ 
tillion outline. Upon each side of the front is arranged an ornamen¬ 
tal section, which forms a point some distance back of the closing and 
extends as far back as the end of the under-arm dart, its back edge 
being overlapped by a similar ornament, which also forms'a point 
and extends underneath nearly to the center of the back. These sec¬ 
tions are turned down over their own seams, and, when arranged in 
position, have the effect of being in one piece. The front of the cos¬ 
tume is trimmed about its lower edge with a row of Hamburg em¬ 
broidery headed by three rows of braid, but no decoration is added 
to the back skirt. A row of edging, followed by three of braid, com¬ 
mences' at each shoulder seam near the neck and passes down each 
side of the front, and about the first ornamental section. Similar 
garnitures are added upon the second ornamental section, and a row 
of edging, headed by a single row of braid, trims the basque portion, 
a row of buttons being added just back of the trimming near each 
edge of this portion. A jaunty 
sailor-collar, trimmed with a row 
of edging and two rows of braid, 
is sewed to the neck under a tiny 
bias facing, which is felled down 
over the seam. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and are each trim¬ 
med with a row of embroidery 
and three rows of braid. 

This will be a favorite pattern 
for "all kinds of cotton goods; 
satteens, lawns, prints, etc., being 
especially pretty when made up 
by the pattern. A pretty cos¬ 
tume is made of satteen in rob- 
in’s-egg blue, sprinkled with 
white polka-dots. The trimming 
consists of bands of plain blue 
and frills of torchon lace, the ar¬ 
rangement being the same as in 
the present instance. Another 
costume is of percale in a pretty 
flowered pattern, the collar and 
ornamental sections being of 

plain goods and plainly finished. Narrow ruffles of checked goods, 
gathered and set on to form their own headings, trim the lower part 
of the front; and the wrists are faced in cuff outline with plain goods. 
Woolens and the nicer fabrics dedicated to the uses of little women 
also make up prettily in this way, and their texture affords a great 
deal of latitude in the choice of garnitures. 

We have pattern No. 8570 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eight years, 
will require four yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 
wide. If goods thirty-six inches wide be selected, then two yards 
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Back View. 


Misses’ Deep Basque. 
(For Description see Page 214.) 
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Front View. 

Misses’ 


and five-eighths will be necessary. If material forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, one yard and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 216.) 

No. 8560.—This costume is also illustrated in a combination of 
plain and plaid goods, with a kilt flounce upon the' skirt, at Girls' 

figure No. 7 on page 213 of this 
Delineator. 

The garment js especially pret¬ 
ty in its outlines and mode of 
draping, and is here represented 
as made of dark blue suit goods, 
with ruffles of the same, braid 
and ribbon for trimming. The 
dress proper is in the shape of a 
Princess slip, with a bust dart, 
and an under-arm dart in each 
side of the front, and side-back 
seams and a center seam at the 
back. The right side of the front 
is turned under for a hem, and 
the left is under-faced from the 
throat to some distance below 
the waist-line, the closing being 
made with button-holes and but¬ 
tons for the same distance. Be¬ 
low the closing the width of the 
hem and underlap are cut off, and 
the edges are joined in a seam 
for the remainder of their length. 
Across the front and sides of the 
costume is arranged a pretty drapery, which is cut on a lengthwise 
fold of the goods at the center of the front. The back edges of the 
drapery are inserted in the side-back seams, and its top describes 
a pretty curve across the ends of the darts and closing. Its lower 
edge is a little above the bottom of the costume, and in this in¬ 
stance is cut in large, oval tabs or scollops, which are bound with 
braid and allowed to fall over three narrow, gathered ruffles ar¬ 
ranged upon the skirt. The ruffles are carried across the back of 
the costume, and into the side-back seams, at the upper corners of 
the front-drapery, are inserted sash ends of ribbon, which are tied 
in a handsome bow. Upon the front of the costume strips of nar¬ 
row braid are arranged crosswise between every two buttons and 
button-holes, the inner ends terminating beneath the closing edges, 
while the outer ends are folded under in loops. This arrangement 
has a suggestion of the military effect that is very attractive in 
itself, and very becoming to the youthful wearers. The sleeves are 

in coat shape and are each trim¬ 
med with three rows of braid, 
the ends of which are fastened 
in loops in front of the outside 
seam. A straight, standing col¬ 
lar completes the neck. 

Costumes of this style are 
made of both cotton and woolen 
goods, and also of the simple 
silken stuffs that girls sometimes 
wear. The drapery may be left 
plain about its lower edge, or it 
may be cut in any fancy design 
preferred to scollops and may be 
bordered with embroidery, lace 
or any pretty garniture. Knife- 
plaitings will sometimes take the 
place of ruffles, and not infre¬ 
quently a side or box plaiting 
will be preferred to either. 

We have pattern No. 8560 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of eight 
years, will require four yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
two yards of goods forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 
25 cents. 
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Back View. 


Plaited Blouse. 


(For Description see Page 214.) 


GIRLS' COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see Page 216.) 

No. 8585.—Plain and checked suit goods are artistically com¬ 
bined in the formation of this costume, the mode of construction 
being particularly adapted to the development of tasteful contrasts. 


I 
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The body of the costume is of the checked fabric, and the front of 
the garment has three lengthwise box-plaits stitched in it, while the 
back is curved at the closing edges to assist the seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms in the adjustment. Under-facings 

finish these edges, and but 


O ? 

ton-holes and small flat but- 


We have pattern No. 8585 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of eight years, 
will require five yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and a-half of goods forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 
30 cents. 



Girls’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 215.) 


tons are used in closing, the 
button-holes being worked 
in a fly sewed beneath the 
right side. The means of 
closing are consequently in¬ 
visible, and their location is 
entirely concealed by the 
Watteau-like arrangement 
upon the back. This con¬ 
sists of a single straight sec¬ 
tion, which is laid in a triple 
box-plait and sewed invis¬ 
ibly over the right side with 
its center directly over the 
closing, its lower end being 
sewed to the lower edge of 
the body, and the extra 
length falling with a grace¬ 
ful Watteau droop. The skirt 
of the costume is short in 
proportion to the length of 
the body portion, and is 
turned under at the lower 
edge for quite a deep hem, and scantily gathered at the top all the 
way around. It is sewed to the body portion in the ordinary man¬ 
ner and turned down over its own seam, being entirely covered by 
two deep knife-plaitings, one of 
which is of the checked fabric 
and the other of plain goods. 

Over the joining of the skirt and 
body portion is sewed an orna¬ 
mental section, consisting of a 
bias strip cut in deep tabs or 
blocks. The blocks are piped 
all around with plain goods, and 
the section is also set on with a 
piping of the same, its ends ter¬ 
minating beneath the folds of the 
Watteau at the back. Beneath 
the fold of the outer plait in each 
side of the front is sewed a re- 
vers ornament of the plain goods, 
the upper end of which is inserted 
in the shoulder seam, the revers 
being turned backward over its 
own seam. A piping of the plain 
goods finishes the neck, and in¬ 
side of it is sewed a standing frill 
of lace. The sleeve, which is dec¬ 
orated in a novel and pleasing 
manner, is in coat shape. It has 
a dainty frill of lace at the wrist 
and encircling it at the elbow is 
an ornament corresponding with 
the section overhanging the skirt, 
being similarly piped and under¬ 
laid with a plaiting of plain goods. 

A dainty costume of this style 
is made of pink nun’s-vailing, 
and the skirt is trimmed with 
two deep flounces of Irish-point 
embroidery, which are, of course, 
attached so that they may be 
taken off at any time and laun¬ 
dered. A deep collar of em¬ 
broidery is worn about the neck, 
and bands of the same are up¬ 
turned flatly from the wrists of 
the sleeves, the decorations about 
the elbows being omitted. If 
preferred, the sleeve may be 
shortened to the place where the 
tab ornament is attached. An¬ 
other costume is of plain and 
figured foulard, the contrast be¬ 
ing developed in the same manner as in the present instance. Still 
another is of satteen in a pale faience blue, with polka-spots of medium 
size sprinkled all over it. Polka-spots and pin-dots are largely 
represented in all kinds of cotton goods. 
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Back View. 
Girls’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 215.) 
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Front View. 


Girls’ Costume. 

(For Description see Page 215.) 
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Front View. 


Girls’ Costume. 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see Page 217.) 

No. 8571.—Another view 
of this jacket, showing it 
as made of fancy cloth, with 
braid binding for a finish, is 
given at Grids’ figure No. 5 
on page 211 of this maga¬ 
zine. 

Among the pretty street- 
garments which the season 
has introduced for little 
folks, are many jaunty coats 
and jackets, one of the most 
attractive of the latter class 
being pictured in these en¬ 
gravings. Cloth of a deep 
navy-blue tint is represented 
in the construction, and ma¬ 
chine-stitching and mottled 

bone buttons constitute the finishings. The fronts have extensions 
allowed at their upper portions and are turned back in lapels, which 
are faced with the material. Below the lapels the fronts close for 

some distance with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under-faced. 
Below the end of the closing 
each side is slanted backward, 
leaving a broad flare between the 
edges and giving a sort of coat 
effect that is very becoming. 
Under-arm darts, side-back seams 
and a center seam perform the 
adjustment in a very becoming 
manner. The three back seams 
terminate a little below the 
waist-line and the fullness at the 
end of each side-back seam is 
folded in a plait turning forward 
underneath. Extensions are al¬ 
lowed upon the edges below the 
center seam, and afe lapped from 
the left side over the right and 
tacked at their tops, the opening 
below affording all the spring- 
necessary. A button is placed 
at the top of each plait, and upon 
each side of the front is a pocket- /■ 
lap that falls over and conceals 
its own seam. A single row of 
stitching finishes the pocket-laps, 
the lower and diagonal edges of 
the jacket and also the edges of 
the lapels. There is a stylish 
rolling collar about the neck, and 
this is also finished with a row 
of stitching run close to the edge. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, and 
each is trimmed in simulation of 
a round cuff with a row of stitch¬ 
ing made some distance from the 
hand, together with a button 
placed below the stitching and 
just in front of the outside seam. 

Flannel, pique and all kinds of 
seasonable coatings will be mail<^> 
up in this way and trimmed witflP' 
braid, stitching, contrasting fac¬ 
ings, etc., the preference being in 
favor of simple modes of corn-* 
pletion. A finish showing no 
stitches upon the outside is 
much admired. A pretty jacket is made of gray flannel, and the 
lapels are faced with Surah of a darker shade. Surah is also used 
for cuff facings, pocket-laps and collar. 

We have pattern No. 8571 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
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Back View. 
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Back View. 


(For Description see Page 215.) 
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nine years of age. To make the jacket for a girl of eight years, three 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide will be required. If 
goods twenty-seven inches wide be selected, then two yards and 
five-eighths will be necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide 
be chosen, one yard and a-half 


^rill suffice. Price 
or 25 cents. 


of pattern. 


GIRLS’ WAIST, WITH YOKE 
AND BELT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8566.—Waists of this style 
are among the prominent fash¬ 
ions for girls, and just now they 
are especially popular, owing to 
the fancy for modes that are both 
quaint and comfortable. Plain 
suit goods of light texture 
are represented in the present 
instance, and narrow braid and 
small buttons form the trimming. 
The upper portion of the waist 
is, as the title specifies, in yoke 
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Front View. 
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Hark Vitro. 


Gians’ Jacket 



Front View. 
Girls’ Waist. 


shape. It has seams upon the 
shoulders, and the back edges are 
turned under for hems, while the 
lower edges are deepened into a 
slight point at the center of both 
the front and back. The body 
portion has seams under the arms, 
and is hollowed out appropri¬ 
ately for the arms’-eyes at the 
tops of these seams. The top is 
curved in accordance with the 
pointed outline of the yoke and 
is gathered to within a short 
distance of the under-arm seams. 

The waist is also gathered into 
the requisite space at the lower 
edge and also a little above, the 
gatherings extending to within 

a short distance of the under-arm seams. A belt is stitched 
flatly to the lower part of the waist in a line with the upper gath¬ 
erings. A belt lining is added to the under side of the waist, 
and the lower edges of the belt and lining are joined together. 
Whatever style of skirt is chosen is usually over-seamed to 
the waist, or is sewed in between the belt and belt lining, in which 
latter event that portion of the waist below the upper row of shirring 
should be cut away to avoid a clumsy effect. A row of braid 
trims each edge of the belt, ami three rows follow the outline of 
the yoke. A straight band or choker collar encircles the neok, and 
buttons and button-holes close the back, the body portion being 
turned under in hems matching those of the yoke. The sleeves are 
in coat shape, and three rows of braid are applied in cuff outline 
about the wrist, two buttons being added in a line below them in 

front of the outside seam. 

Such waists are worn 
with skirts that are prettily 
draped or trimmed with 
ruffles or plaitings, and they 
will be made of all kinds of 
Summer fabrics from de¬ 
laines and buntings to prints. 
Torchon lace, embroidered 
edging, tiny ruffles or any 
neat and simple garniture 
may be applied. Dresses of 
nainsook, fine lawn and 
other white goods will have 
waists of this style, with the 
yoke and sleeves cut from 
open-work or Swiss em- 
0000 broidery, or made of tucks 

and insertion. 

We have pattern No. 8566 
in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. 
To make the garment for a 
girl of eight years, will re¬ 
quire two yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide. I f 
goods thirty-six inches wide be selected, then one yard and three- 
eighths will be necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, one yard will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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(For Description see Page 2u>. 


( For Description see this Page.) 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8583.—A jacket that is warm enough for the Spring-time 

usually fills a necessary want 
during the entire Summer, and 
consequently patterns for such 
garments are always issued early 
enough to allow ®f a judicious 
choice of material and trimming. 
This jacket is made of light¬ 
weight cloth, and its adjustment 
is performed in a very stylish 
and comfortable fashion. The 
fronts are closed for nearly their 
entire length with button-holes 
and buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under¬ 
faced; and in each one is an 
under-arm dart, which removes 
all unnecessary fullness without 
rendering them close-fitting. 
These darts permit of placing 
the side seams well to the back, 
and a curving seam at the center 
cf the back completes the means 
of fitting in a simple and effect¬ 
ive manner. The bottom of the 
jacket is cut in deep blocks or 
tabs, each of which is ornament¬ 
ed with a fancifully shaped scroll 
design done in soutache braid. 
The sleeves are in coat shape, 
and the upper side of each is 
ornamented with braid arranged 
in a similar pattern. About the 
neck is a deep collar, something 
Like the stole shape in general 
style, but curving considerably 
toward the back, where it is or¬ 
namented with braid in harmony 
with the remainder of 
ment. A smaller 

front, and a tiny bias facing conceals 



Back View. 


with Yoke and Belt. 


the gar- 
design is em¬ 


broidered on each side of the 
the joining of the collar to the jacket. 

Such jackets are often made of flannel and trimmed with braid 
applied in flat rows or in any pattern preferred. They are also made 
of suit goods and ornamented with a collar and cuff-facings of con¬ 
trasting material. Turkish towelling and pique are often made up 
for Summer wear, as they can be washed without injury and are 
durable and pretty. Turkish towelling is never ironed, a good shak¬ 
ing being all that is necessary to restore its appearance. 

We have pattern No. 8583 in seven sizes for girls from three t,o 
nine years of age. For a girl of eight years, it will require two yards 
and seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide. If goods 
twenty-seven inches wide be selected, then two yards and a-fourth 
will be necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
one yard and a-fourth will 



suffice. Price 
Is. or 25 cents. 


of pattern, 
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Front View. 

Girls’ Jacket. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


G IRLiS’ UNDEBr-WA 1ST. 

(For Illustrations see Page 218.) 

No. 8556.—The shape and 
adjustment of this under¬ 
waist are planned in the 
most skilful fashion, and the 
pattern is an unusually val¬ 
uable one, as it provides for 
a low and a high neck and 
for long sleeves or no sleeves 
at all, according to the style 
of the dress or the fancy of 
the wearer. The front is 
cut on a fold of the goods, 
while the back is curved at 
the closing edges to assist 
.the seams upon the shoul¬ 
ders and under the arms in 

fitting the garment with comfortable closeness to the figure. A belt 
is sewed to the under side at the waist-line; and below this belt a 
lengthwise slash is made in each side of the front and also at each 
side of the closing of the back; and between the edges are inserted 
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Back View. 

Girls’ Jacket. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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little triangular gores, which give sufficient spring over the hips to 
insure against the slightest discomfort. Two buttons are placed over 
the belt at each under-arm seam, and two are also added at the cen¬ 
ter of the front, forming a support for the under-garments. The back 
edges are faced .with fitted strips of the material and closed with 
button-holes and buttons. The front view shows the neck of the 
garment cut low and square, and finished with a row of embroid¬ 
ered edging, the material made up being bleached muslin. In this 
view the sleeves are omitted and the arm’s-eye edges are finished 
to correspond with the neck. The back view shows a high neck, 
with coat sleeves reaching to the wrists; both neck and sleeves 
being finished with embroidered edging, as' in the front view. 

Such waists are made of Lonsdale cambric, flannel and all other 
fabrics used for underwear, and trimmed with rufflings, narrow laces, 
wrought cotton edgings and similar garnitures. The neck may 
be less high than shown in the back view, and different from the 
Pompadour outline, by being cut 
down all around about an inch 
from the top; and the sleeves 
may be shortened to any depth 
preferred, instead of being omit¬ 
ted. For healthy children, the 
Pompadour neck and sleeveless 
arms’-eyes are generally prefer¬ 
red. The arrangement ®f the 
belt and buttons is a wise provis¬ 
ion, which mothers will approve. 

We have pattern No. 8556 in 
seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the 
garment for a girl of eight years, 
will require one yard and five- 
eighths of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, or one yard and 
a-fourth thirty-six inches wide. 

Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 
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Front View , showing the Garment Back View, showing the Garment 
Square-Necked and without High-Necked and with Bull- 

Sleeves. Length Sleeves. 

Girls’ Under-Waist. 

(For Description see Page 217.) 



MISSES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 

(For II lustrations see this 
Page.) 

No. 8549.—A hand¬ 
some illustration of 
this walking skirt, 
developed in plain 
and striped suit goods, 
with braid and but¬ 
tons for trimming, is 
given at Misses’ fig¬ 
ure No. 3 on page 210 
of this publication. 

Skirts of this des¬ 
cription are often 
selected for combina¬ 
tion with blouses cut 
by pattern No. 8550, 
which costs Is. or 25 
cents, and is shown 
on page 215 of this 
magazine. The mode 
is, however, just as 
well adaj ted to wear 
with any other style 
of dress-body. Flan¬ 
nel is the material represented in the present instance, and the con¬ 
struction is accomplished as follows : A front-gore, a gore for each 
side and a full back-breadth are united to form the skirt proper, and. 
as these portions are almost entirely covered by the drapery and trim¬ 
ming, there is no necessity of making them of anything better than 
lining goods, with a facing of the dress material upon the bottom. 
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Side-Front View. 


Misses’ Walking Skirt. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Darts fit the side-gores smoothly over the hips, and a row of gathers 
draws the top of the back-breadth into the proper size, a placket 
opening being provided at the left side. Upon the skirt is arranged 
a flounce-like drapery composed of straight breadths joined together 
and turned under in a wide hem at the bottom, the’hem having two 
rows of stitching made in it. Side-plaits in clusters of three are lai^ 
at equal intervals in this drapery, the spaces between every two cluPP 
ters being quite broad. In the under fold of the first plait in each 
cluster a lengthwise slash of several inches is made, and the loose 
edge of this slash is shirred up very closely and fastened to position 
beneath the plait. A tape is run to the plaits underneath just above 
the tops of the slashes, and the top of the decoration is sewed flatly 
to the skirt. Over this ornamentation falls a tablier- drapery, which 
is fitted to the gores by darts and raised at each side by a clustei- 
of three overlapping plaits, the lower outline deepening to a decided 
oval at the center. The back-drapery is a single breadth ar¬ 
ranged so as to give a sugges¬ 
tion of the sash effect, a slash 
being made through the center 
for about half its depth from 
the bottom, and a row of closely 
drawn, lengthwise shirring made 
above it. The top is gathered, 
and the side edges are inserted 
in the side-back seams, with the 
adjoining edges of the tablier , as 
far as the tops of the lowest 
plaits in the latter. A deep, 
loose loop is then folded in each 
side of the back-drapery and 
tacked to the skirt, and below 
these loops the two ends formed 
by the slash at the center are 
allowed to fall loosely. A belt is 
sewed to both the skirt and 
drapery, and both are 
finished together at. 
the placket opening. 
Two rows of stitch¬ 
ing finish the lower 
edges of the tablier 
and the sash-drapery, 
and tapes are fastened 
beneath the side-back 
seams and tied to¬ 
gether to hold the 
fullness of the skirt 
in position. 

A skirt of this fash¬ 
ion, which forms 
part of a very stylish 
costume, is made of 
cashmere and bro¬ 
caded goods of the 
same texture; the 
plaited flounce-drap¬ 
ery being of the plain 
goods, and the tablier 
and back-drapery of 
brocade. Another is • 
of velvet throughout. 
Combinations will 
prevail to about the 
same extent as uni¬ 
formity in the con¬ 
struction of such 

skirts, and personal taste may select from either. 

We have pattern No. 8549 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. In making the skirt for a miss of twelve years, 
nine yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
four yards of goods forty-eight inches wide, will be required. Price 
of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Side-Back View. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAG-ES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. 
In ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, 
or 16s., in Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, 
or £1. 8s., in Patterns. 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a selection of $15.00 
or £3., in Patterns. 

Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post-Office 
Money-Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without Register¬ 
ing it. The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited], 
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STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


Figure No. 1.—CHILD’S STREET TOILETTE. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of Child’s jacket No. 8551. which is 


with the wide braid. A handsome sailor-collar, bordered with braid 
to correspond with the edges of the coat, is about the neck. The 
coat sleeves are trimmed in cuff outline with braid and buttons. 
Lace ruffs finish the neck and sleeves. All sorts of coating textures, 



Figure No. 1.—Child’s Street Toilette. 



(For Description see this Page.) 

exhibited with tab-finished edges on 
page 223 of the present magazine; and 
costume No. 8045, shown in two views 
on the label of its pattern).—With an¬ 
other style of chapeau , the toilette 
here illustrated would be just as suit¬ 
able for a little man as it is for a little 
woman, its style is so simple and its 
effect so strikingly jaunty. The cos¬ 
tume is made of silk, and has a kilted 
skirt permanently sewed to a long, 
sack-like body that closes diagonally 
in front with button-holes and but¬ 
tons. A narrow, scarf-like drapery 
is arranged over the seam joining the 
body and skirt, its ends falling in sash 
fashion at the back. The pattern to 
the costume is in five sizes for chil¬ 
dren from two to six years of age, 
and costs Is. or 25 cents. All sorts 
of dress goods are made up into little 
costumes of this style, and the finish 
may be whatever the taste suggests. 

The little jacket is an issue of the 
Spring season, and is made of pressed 
cloth. The front is closed with but¬ 
ton-holes and buttons, and is shaped 
out at the center to suggest a short, 
double-pointed vest between longer, 
square sides. Center and side seams 

shape the back, the seams being all closed to the bottom of the gar¬ 
ment. The lower edges of the vest portion are bound with wide 
braid, while the other edges of the jacket are bordered with a row 
of wide braid below a row of narrow braid, both rows being con¬ 
tinued up the front to complete the vest effect. Pocket-laps are 
upon the hips at the end of long darts that give a graceful inclin¬ 
ation to the front at the sides, and the edges of the laps are bound 







Figure No. 3.—Child’s 

(For Description 


as well as silks, cashmeres, etc., will 
make beautiful little jackets of this 
style; and if dressiness be desired, 
laces or embroideries may be flatly 
applied to the edges, with handsome 
effect. For ordinary usage, however, 
a simple finish is preferable. The 
pattern to the jacket is in five sizes 
for children from two to six years of 
age, and costs lOd. or 20 cents. 

A long ostrich plume and a sole 
fold of silk trim the little poke hat 
stylishly and prettily. 


Figure No. 2.— CHILD’S BOX- 
PLAITED COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 2. —(Consisting of 
Child’s costume No. 8552, which is 
portrayed with flatly applied lace for 
garniture on page 220 of this maga¬ 
zine).—The charm of this little cos¬ 
tume is its extreme simplicity. It is 
made of dark blue cashmere, and the 
garniture consists of triple rows of 
pale blue braid about the lower and 
front edges of the adjustable collar 
and the wrists of the coat sleeves. 
Three single box-plaits are folded in the back and three in the front, 
and the center one at the front is sewed to position all the way to 
the lower edge, while the others are all sewed to position to a little 
below the waist-line, to secure a pretty adjustment. Below the 
sewing they flare to give ampleness to the skirt. Seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms shape the garment gracefully, and a 
narrow band finishes the neck. The collar is a dressy adjunct to 


Out-Door Costume. 

see Page 220.) 
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the costume, and is shirred three times near the top, the edge above 
standing in a careless-looking frilL Ribbon ties adjust it at the throat. 

A deep, round collar of embroidery or lace may be worn instead of 
the shirred collar; or, if desired, the shirred collar may be made of 
deep embroidery or of net or mull, with a deep lace frill about the 
edges. On white costumes made of embroidery or of the white goods 
decorated with lace, it is very dressy. Ginghams, lawns, cambrics and 
wash goods of all kinds will be favorite materials for such costumes 
during the coming season, and for country and sea-side uses will be 
very simply finished. When costumes 
of this style are to do service for dress} 7 
occasions, upturned laces or embroid¬ 
eries will decorate them beautifully. 

The pattern to this costume is in five 
sizes for children from two to six years 
of age, and costs Is. or 25 cen(s. 

Wide ribbon and ostrich plumes dec¬ 
orate the little poke hat handsomely. 


Figure No. 8.—CHILD’S OUT-DOOR 
COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 219.) 

Figure No. 3. —(Consisting of Child’s 
cloak No. 8568, which is represented 
with a different method of finish on 
page 222 of this issue).—The little cloak 
portrayed by this figure is a novelty of 
the Spring season, and is a charming il¬ 
lustration of simplicity and dressiness. 
Cloth and velvet are handsomely com¬ 
bined in its construction. The back has 
an arched center seam and nicely shaped 
side-back gores, all the seams having 
under-folded side-plaits arranged in 
them below' the waist-line. From be¬ 
neath these plaits, on the outside, ex¬ 
tend revers-like laps of velvet; and sur¬ 
mounting the plaits is a broad, curved 
strap of velvet, which crosses the back 



from side seam to side seam, and is 
handsomely elaborated with a pretty 
design of soutache braid. A rolling col¬ 
lar, round cuff-facings and fancifully 

shaped pockets, all of velvet embellished with soutache embroidery, 
are pretty accessories to this charming cloak. Buttons and button-holes 
close the fronts, which are in single-breasted sack shape and rounded 
away at their lower front corners. Such little cloaks are handsome pro¬ 
tectors for the little ones, as they almost totally conceal the costumes 
worn beneath. They are sufficiently decorative in construction to 
require no ornamentation, and may be made of any preferred material. 

The costumes worn beneath such cloaks may be of any fashion or 
material desired. Costume pattern No. 8451, which is in six sizes 
for children from three to eight years 
of age, and costs Is. or 25 cents, is, 
however, a charming mode, being very 
simple and pretty in construction. The 
pattern to the cloak is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of age. 
and costs lOd. or 20 cents. 

The little round hat is simply dec¬ 
orated with an encircling band and a 
rosette bow of narrow ribbon. 


Figure No. 4. —Child’s Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. 

Child’s Box-Pi. 

(For Description 


Figure No. 4.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 

(For Dlustration see this Page.) 

Figure No. 4.— (Consisting of Child’s 
costume No. 8576, which is pictured 
with the collar made of the dress goods 
and a pocket opening simulated with 
trimming on page 221).—Fine white 
lawn is the material of which this dain¬ 
tiest of little costumes is constructed. 

The front is in narrow sack shape, while the back is in deep basque 
style, with center and side-form seams that terminate at the top of 
under-folded plaits that give a handsome box-plaited effect to its 
skirt. Beneath the back is attached a skirt, which lengthens it suit¬ 
ably and which has two box-plaits folded in it at the top, the side 
edges of the skirt portion joining the corresponding edges of the 
front. The bottom of the added skirt is finished with a hem, while 
the lower edges of the basque portion and the front are overlaid with 
a frill of deep lace headed by a row of insertion; the decoration on 


the bottom of the front being continued up over the side seams to 
the lower edge of the basque portion. Button-holes and white pearl 
buttons close the front, and about the neck is a deep, round collar 
formed of strips of insertion and decorated at the front and lower 
edges with a frill pf deep lace. A frill of narrow lace stands about 
the neck, and a similar frill edges the wrist of the sleeve below an 
upturned row of the deep lace. 

The pattern to this little costume is in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age, and costs Is. or 25 cents. For wash goods 

of all kinds, it is a charming little fash¬ 
ion, and its suitability for these and all 
other dress textures, whether silk or 
woolen, will make it a widely adopted 
favorite. Laces, embroideries, gathered 
ruffles, narrow knife or box plaitings, 
gathered or plaited ruches, flat bands, 
and soutache and other braids are all 
appropriate decorations. The fashion¬ 
able hosiery for wearing with white 
costumes are in solid colors. 


Figure No. 5.—BABIES’ FIRST SHORT 
DRESS. 

(For Illustration see Page 221.) 

Figure No. 5.—(Consisting of Child’s 
dress No. 8562, two views of which, 
showing a different method of finish, 
are given on page 222 of this Delin¬ 
eator). —This wee darling is clothed 
in the most comfortable of little dresses, 
which is made of white nainsook. The 
skirt is short and not too full, and will 
give the little limbs a freedom of mo¬ 
tion that they could never have in the 
long garments Baby has previously been 
wearing. Two little gathered ruffles 
trim the bottom of the skirt, the upper 
one being finished to form a self-head- 
ing. Two similar ruffles trim the wrists 
of the little sleeves, which are of the 
coat shape and fit the arms easily. The 
top of the skirt is gathered and joined 
to the bottom of a full waist, which is 
gathered at the neck and lower edges across the center of the front 
and at each side of the closing at the back. A stay is sewed over 
the seam on the under side, to strengthen the joining and keep the 
gathers in place; and the closing is made with button-holes and but¬ 
tons. A belt accompanies the pattern, but, in this instance is'omit¬ 
ted in favor of a sash of pale-blue satin ribbon tied in a large bow 
at the back. A dainty ruffle of the material finishes the neck. 

White goods of all kinds will be made up in this way for little 
folks of both sexes, and may be simply finished or elaborated with 

laces, embroideries, etc. Cambrics, ging¬ 
hams and prints are often made up into 
dainty dresses, with gay-colored or 
white braid for decorations. The pat¬ 
tern to the dress is in four sizes for chil¬ 
dren from one-half to three years old, 
and costs lOd. or 20 cents. Little socks 
or stockings and worsted bootees or soft 
kid shoes are the usual coverings for th<- 
feet when short dresses are worn. 


CHILD’S BOX-PLAITED COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8552.—Another view of this lit¬ 
tle costume, showing a different mate¬ 
rial, with narrow braid about the wrists 
and collar, is given at Child’s figure No. . 
2 on page 219 of this publication. ^ 
The shape is one that is always be-4P 
coming and very comfortable for chil¬ 
dren, and one that develops well in any material. The back is. 
cut on a fold of the goods and has three box-plaits folded in 
it, the middle one coming directly in the center. A box-plait is 
folded in the right side of the front, which exactly matches the mid¬ 
dle one in the back by coming directly at the center when the gar¬ 
ment is adjusted upon the figure. A similar plait is folded in each 
side, making the effect of the back and front uniform. All the plaits, 
except the plait over the closing in the right side, are stitched in their 
folds to a little below the waist-line and then allowed to fall out 
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represented in the 
of the garment is 



Front View. 


loosely for the remainder of their length. The plait at the closing in 
the front is stitched to position for its entire length, and to the seam 
underneath is sewed a straight strip, which is turned forward to form 
a fly in which the button-holes are worked, its outer edge being 
tacked to position between every two button-holes. The left side is 
finished with a hem, and the buttons are sewed upon it, though, of 
^Bourse, they are not visible when the closing is performed. Dress 
goods showing a slightly twilled surface are 
present instance, and beneath the lower edge 
sewed a row of antique lace, which is 
turned up on the outside and tacked 
flatly to position, with very pretty ef¬ 
fect. The sleeve is in coat shape, and 
is trimmed at the wrist with lace ar¬ 
ranged in the same w'ay. A straight 
band or choker collar is sewed to the 
neck, and outside of it is adjusted a 
charming little removable collar, which 
is composed of a straight section that 
is drawn to the proper size by three 
rows of shirring arranged about a quar¬ 
ter of an inch apart, the topmost one 
being far enough from the upper edge 
to leave a little ruffled heading. The 
shirrings are stayed by being sewed 
to a fitted strip of the material, and be¬ 
neath the lower edge of the collar is 
sewed a row of lace, which is turned up 
on the outside to match its disposal on 
other parts of the garment. A hook and 

loop, or a fancy bar-pin may fasten the ends of the collar in front. 

Flannel, cashmere, lawn, print, pique and all seasonable materials 
make up satisfactorily in this way, and when wash goods are selected, 
the collar is often a narrow strip, with a border of lace or embroidery 
added to make up the requisite depth. Elaborate garnitures are not, 
however, admired for such a costume. 

We have pattern No. 8552 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. For a child of six years, it will require three yards 
and seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide. If goods 
thirty-six inches wide be selected, then two yards and a-half will be 
necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard 
and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 cents. 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8576.—This costume is also illustrated at Child’s figure No. 4 
on page 220 of this publication, where it is made, of lawn and 
trimmed with lace edging and insertion, the collar being com¬ 
posed entirely of insertion. 

Pique, a fabric that is always pretty and possessed of good wear¬ 
ing qualities, is represented in the present instance, and embroidery 
is applied in a tasteful, yet 
not over-lavish fashion, 
for the trimming. The 
fronts are in sack shape, 
and the right side is hem¬ 
med, while the left is un¬ 
der-faced, the closing be¬ 
ing performed by flat but¬ 
tons and button-holes in a 
fly. The back proper is 
in jacket fashion and has 
side-back seams and a cur¬ 
ving center seam, all three 
of which terminate a little 
below the waist-line, the 
fullness at their extremi¬ 
ties being folded under so 
as to form two box-plaits 
on the outside. From be¬ 
neath the jacket portion 
AalLs an added skirt-sec- 
® ion, which has two box- 
plaits folded at the center 

and is sewed to a band at the top. The front edges of the back- 
skirt are joined to the sack portions, equalizing the depth of the 
costume all around; and the bottom of the garment is trimmed all 
around with a row of edging headed by a band of insertion, a 
similar garniture being set upon the lower edge of the jacket back. 
Upon the overlapping side of the closing is arranged a row of 
insertion between two rows of narrow edging, and about the wrist 
of each of the coat-shaped sleeves is a row of edging and inser¬ 
tion matching that on the bottom of the garment. There is a deep, 


round collar about the neck, and this also is bordered with edging 
and insertion. A short strip of insertion is stitched diagonally upon 
each side of the front, and beneath its lower edge is set a row of 
edging. Openings may be made along the upper edge of the in¬ 
sertion and pockets inserted in them, if desired. 

Cashmeres, delaines, buntings, and also satteens, prints, lawns, 
percales and all other washable goods will be made up in this fashion 
and trimmed with narrow ruffles, tiny plaitings, Irish point embroi¬ 
dery, torchon and Oriental laces or any other pretty.garnitures indi¬ 
vidual taste may prefer. 

We have pattern No. 8576 in five sizes 
for children from two to six years of 
age. For a child of six years, it will re¬ 
quire three yards and a-half of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. If material 
thirty-six inches wide be chosen, then 
two yards and an-eighth will be neces¬ 
sary. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be selected, one yard and five-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 
cents. 
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Back View. 


CHILD’S CLOAK. 

(For Illustrations see Page 23a.) 

No. 8581.—The shape and adjustment 


Child’s Costume. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


of this cloak are of -a style which invites 
the use of rich materials and yet is in 
every way adapted to the simplest tex¬ 
tures in vogue for such garments. Ot¬ 
toman silk is the material represented in the present instance, and 
Oriental lace forms the trimming. The fronts are slightly curved at 
the throat, and are finished with under-facings and closed their 
depth with button-holes and buttons. In addition to the seams 
upon the shoulders and under the arms, there are side-back seams 
and a curving center seam, which divide the back' symmetrically 
and are sprung out below the waist-line to give ample width to 
the lower edge. Upon the bottom of the cloak is a fall of deep lace, 
which is set on with a little fullness and turned down over its own 
seam. Lace of a narrower width is arranged flatly about the wrist 
of the coat-shaped sleeve, and is sewed with considerable fullness to 
the edges of the round, turn-over collar that encircles the neck. 

Irish point embroidery will be applied to silk fabrics of all kinds, 
and also to fine cashmeres and other nice woolens in the same man¬ 
ner as the lace in the present instance. When embroideries are 
used, the cloak will be shortened in its sleeves and skirt, and the 
embroidery seamed to the lower edges. Fine torchon laces are still 
quite popular, though there are several varieties that are of later 
distinction in the list of fashionable garnitures. Delicately tinted 
Silesias, Surahs and cheap silks are used for lining light-weight 
fabrics, and, if considered necessary, an inter-lining may be added. 
We have pattern No. 8581 in five sizes for children from two to 


six years of age. 


In making 



the cloak for a child of six years, two 
yards and seven-eighths 
of goods twenty-two in¬ 
ches wide will, be required. 
If material twenty-seven 
inches wide be selected, 
then two yards and a-half 
will be necessary. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, one yard and 
a-fourth will be sufficient. 
Price of pattern, lOd. or 
20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 220.) 


CHILD’S FIRST SHORT 
DRESS. 

(For Illustrations see Page 222.) 

No. 8562.—This dress 
is illustrated in white 
nainsook, with gathered 
ruffles for trimming, and 
a ribbon sash about the 
waist, at Babies’ figure No. 5 on this page. 

The first short dress of a baby must necessarily possess two attri¬ 
butes in order to be at all satisfactory. It must be comfortable for 
the little wearer and pretty to look at. Both qualities are developed 
in the dress illustrated, and the construction is by no means a difficult 
matter. White cambric is the material represented, and fine tucks 
and narrow open-work edging form its garnitures. The waist has 
seams upon the shoulders and under the arms, and its back edges are 
turned under in hems of equal width, the closing being performed 
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with button-holes and buttons. There is an easy fullness, which is 
taken up in a single row of gathers about the neck and in two rows 
at the lower edge of both the front and back, the gathers in the front 
extending only a little at each side of the center and those at the 
back terminating about the same distance from the under-arm seams. 
A tiny binding encircles the neck, and from the seam of the band 
falls a frill of the edging. The cunning little sleeves are in coat 
shape, and each is ornamented at the wrist with a cluster of three tiny 
tucks above a frill of edging. The skirt 
is formed of straight breadths, joined 
together to give the requisite width and 
turned up for a hem at the bottom. A 
short placket opening is made at the 
center of the back, and the top is gath¬ 
ered uniformly all the way around and 
sewed to the waist with the centers 
evenly together. A strip of the mate¬ 
rial, felled over the seam underneath, 
gives the joining a neat finish. Above 
the hem is a cluster of five tucks, which 
are the only decoration introduced. 

About the waist is a belt of the ma¬ 
terial, which is closed at the back with 
a button and button-hole, the overlap¬ 
ping end being prettily pointed. 

If tucks are made in a dress of this 
style, allowance for them must be made 
in cutting the garment out, as none is 
made in the pattern. Lawn, thin pique, 

cambrics, percales and all other materials in vogue for childrens’ wear 
may be made up in this way and trimmed with narrow ruffles, ma¬ 
chine-made edgings or any pretty garnitures. Simplicity of finish 
is preferable to over-elaboration, as the most dainty trimmings are 
easily spoiled by little creepers. 

We have pattern No. 8562 in four sizes for children from six 
months to three years of age. To make the garment for a child six 
months old, will require two yards and a-half of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or one yard and a-half of goods thirty-six inches 

wide. Price of pattern, lOd. or 20 
cents. 
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Child’s 

(For Description 



Front View. 



Book View. 

Child's First Short 
Dress. 

(For Description see Page 221.) 


pocket of silk, which is rounded off at its lower front corner and 
blind-sewed to position. Prettily shaped cuff-facings, also of silk, 
complete the coat-shaped sleeves, and upon the outside of each is 
a row of tiny steel buttons. The last item in the construction is a 
round pelerine collar of silk, which is sewed to the neck under 
a tiny, bias facing that is subsequently felled down over the seam. 

Flannel in plain or honey-comb weavings, lady’s-cloth, Spring| 
coatings or any seasonable material may be made up in this way, 

with the assurance of satisfaction in the 
result. The laps, collar, cuff-facings 
and pockets may be of velvet or any 
other fancy material, or they may be of 
the cloak fabric. If the effect be more 
admired without the laps, the latter may 
be omitted withoat the least detriment 
to the style of the garment. As, how¬ 
ever, they afford a pleasing opportunity 
for the disposal of pretty ornaments 
quite in keeping with the grace of 
childhood, they will usually be re¬ 
tained. 

We have pattern No. 8568 in five 
sizes for children from two to six years 
of age. For a child of six years, it will 
require three yards and a-fourth of ma¬ 
terial twenty-two inches wide. If goods 
twenty-seven inches wide be selected, 
then two yards and three-fourths will 
be necessary. If material forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, one yard and a-half will suffice. Price of pat¬ 
tern, lOd. or 20 cents. 



mm 
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see Page 221.) 


CHILD’S CLOAK. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8568.—Another view of this 
cloak, showing another material, with 
velvet facings and braid ornamentation, 
is given at Child’s figure No. 3 on 
page 219 of this Delineator. 

Fine navy-blue cloth is represented 
in the construction in the present in¬ 
stance, and silk of the same shade, ma¬ 
chine-stitching and tiny steel buttons 
are included in the garnitures. The 
fronts are loose-fitting, and the right 
side is hemmed, while the left is faced 
for an under-lap. The closing is per¬ 
formed with button-holes and medium¬ 
sized buttons and extends from the 
throat to some distance below the 
waist-line, and below the lowest but¬ 
ton and button-hole the corners are 
rounded off with a sort of coat effect 
that is quite jaunty. Side-back seams 
and a center seam fit the back beauti¬ 
fully, and upon the edges of each, a 
little below the waist-line, narrow ex¬ 
tensions are allowed. Similar exten¬ 
sions are allowed upon the back edges 
of the fronts, and, after the correspond¬ 
ing edges have been joined together, 
they are formed into shallow, coat-like 
plaits which are tacked to position at 
the top and fall out of their folds 
toward the bottom. A rounding lap 
is inserted in the seam of each ex¬ 
tra width. These laps are of silk, and those in the under-arm 
and side-back seams turn toward the center, while the one in the 
center seam turns toward the right side. Across the back, just 
above the tops of the laps, is a broad, fitted strap, which is sewed in 
with the under-arm seams and is stitched twice along its upper 
and lower edges. The bottom of the cloak and the rounding edges 
of the fronts are also finished with double lines of stitching, and the 
laps are decorated with the tiny steel buttons placed close together 
all about their margins. Upon each side of the front rests ,a patch 
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CHILD’S JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see Page 223.) 

No. 8551.—By referring to Child’s figure No. 1 on page 219 of 
this magazine, this jacket may be seen developed in another mate¬ 
rial, with a different arrangement of braid and buttons for trimming. 

Cloth of a light quality in a deep 
brown shade is here represented in the 
construction, and small buttons and 
narrow braid constitute the finishings. 

The front is closed with button-holes 
and small buttons, the right side being 
hemmed and the left under-faced; and 
below the closing each side is cut in a 
sharp point, the depth being consider¬ 
ably increased back of the point. There 
is an under-arm dart in each side, and 
at the center of the back is a curving 
seam, which, with the customary seams 
upon the shoulders and under the arms, 
completes the adjustment in a comfort¬ 
able, half-fitting manner. Upon each 
side of the front is sewed a narrow, 
pointed pocket-lap, which is bound with 
braid and turned down over its seam. 

The neck is cut out a little at the throat 
and finished with a sailor collar. The 
collar and pocket-laps are both bound 
with braid, and upon each side of the 
front is a row of braid, which com¬ 
mences near the top of the shoulder 
seam and passes down each side, en¬ 
closing the pointed portion in vest 
shape. The bottom of the jacket is 
cut in pointed tabs and bound with 
braid, and the coat-shaped sleeves are 
trimmed with braid arranged to sim¬ 
ulate fancy cuffs, three buttons being 
arranged on each below the braid in 
front ©f the outside seam. 

Flannel, yacht-cloth, lady’s-cloth and 
all kinds of coatings will be made up 
in this way, and finished with ma¬ 
chine-stitching, pipings, etc. Some¬ 
times the collar and pocket-laps will be of a contrasting color or 
material, and the wrists of the sleeves will be faced in cuff outline 
to correspond. Later in the season such jackets will be made of 
linen, pique and other Summer fabrics, and open-work edging, pique 
braid and torchon lace will form the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 8551 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. In making the jacket for a child of six years, two 
yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide will be 
required. If goods twenty-seven inches wide be selected, then two 
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Back View. 
Child’s Cloak. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
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yards will be necessary. If material forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, one yard and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, lOd. 
or 20 cents. 


No. 8574.- 


CRTLD’S JACKET. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

-Jackets of this style are worn with costumes 


of 



8551 

Front View. 



the 

same and also of contrasting goods, the 
garment here pictured being made of 
cloth and intended to be worn as an in¬ 
dependent wrap with dresses of any 
kind. The fronts are rounded off from 
the tops of the shoulder seams and fall 
over added vest-portions, which slope 
off in pretty curves from the throat and 
close their depth with button-holes and 
small metal buttons, the right side be¬ 
ing hemmed and the left under-faced. 
The fronts proper are considerably 
deeper than the vest portions and over¬ 
lap them to the depth of about an inch, 
being machine-stitched flatly upon 
them. Side-back seams and a center 
seam fit the back in regular jacket fash¬ 


ion, narrow extensions 


being 


allowed 


S551 

Back View. 
Child’s Jacket. 

(For Description see Page 222.) 


upon the lower back edges of the side- 
backs, which lap flatly over the center- 
back. The center seam is discontinued 
a little below the waist-line, and the 
fullness at its termination is folded un¬ 
derneath in a single box-plait, which, 
though small, gives a pretty spring to 
the lower portion of the garment. A 
large patch-pocket is stitched upon each 
side of the front, and a sailor collar, 
with long, tapering ends, is sewed to 
the neck at the back, its ends extend¬ 
ing down the edges of the outside fronts 
and emphasizing 
the shape of the 
vest very prettily. 

The stitching that 
sews the front proper to the vest is continued 
down each side and about the bottom at the same 
distance from the lower edge. The laps at the 
side-back seams are likewise stitched to position 
and are each ornamented with five little buttons. 

A row of stitching finishes the collar. The sleeves 
are in coat shape and a little more than an inch 
from the wrist of each a row of stitching is made, 
three buttons being placed above it in front of 
the outside seam. 

Jackets of this style very often combine two 
materials in their construction, the 
vest and collar being made of one 
variety, and the sleeves faced in cuff 
outline, and the remainder cut from 
the contrasting fabric. The edges of 
the jacket may be bordered with lace, 
embroidery, braid or any similar gar- 


materials in vogue for such articles are fully appreciated. The bib 
illustrated is made of pique, and its pretty outlines are easily repro¬ 
duced in any material. The center is cut on a lengthwise fold of the 
goods, and the top is curved out so as to fit easily about the neck; 
the sides being rounded off to a narrow width at the ends, which are 
slightly pointed at their extremities and fastened at the back with a 
button-hole and button. A row of narrow embroidery borders all 
the edges and affords a finish that is neat and easily applied. 

Such bibs are usually lined with fine 
muslin or some similar fabric, and in¬ 
ter-lined with a thin layer of cotton- 
batting or one or two folds of the ma¬ 
terial, and the inter-lining is held in 
place by a diamond quilting, as repre¬ 
sented in the present instance. Cot¬ 
ton edging, narrow lace or ruffling, or 
any preferred finish may take the place 
of embroidery, and the bib may be 
worked with a spray of flowers en¬ 
closing the word “ Baby ” or the in¬ 
itials of the tiny wearer. Marseilles, 
bird’s-eye linen and other ivashable 
goods are used for bibs, and as many 
may be provided as the fancy calls for. 

Pattern No. 8559 is in one size, and, 
for a half dozen bibs like it, calls for 
five-eighths of a yard of material thirty- 
six inches wide, together with five- 
eighths of a yard of other goods in the 
same width for lining. Price of pat¬ 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 



8574 

Front View. 


CHILD’S SACK APRON. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 8569.—Aprons of this style are 
not infrequently worn as dresses in the 
warm days of Midsummer, when the 
adoption of the cool¬ 
est possible toilette 
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Back View. 
Child’s Jacket. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


8559 

Infants’ Bib. 

(For Description see this Page.) 




niture, but the effect-is most pleasing 
when the vest is untrimmed. Pique 
and other washable goods will often 
be selected for jackets to have at hand 
when an unusual coolness in Summer 
time makes such garments a necessity. 

We have pattern No. 8574 in five 
sizes for children from two to six 
years of age. In making the jacket 
for a child of six years, three yards 
and an-eighth of material twenty- 
two inches wide will be required. If 
goods twenty-seven inches wide be 
Selected, then two yards and three- 






"85697 

Fraat View. 



Child’s Sack Apron. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


"eighths will be necessary. If mate¬ 
rial forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and three-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pattern, lOd. or 20 cents. 


INFANTS’ BIB. 

(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 8559.—The necessity for a generous supply of bibs in an in¬ 
fant’s wardrobe is well understood, and pretty shapes adapted to the 


is necessary to the 
comfort of the little 

ones. The garment pictured in the present in¬ 
stance is represented in cross-barred muslin, a ma¬ 
terial suited to any purpose for which the garment 
may be desired. ' The front is cut on a fold of 
the goods, and the back is turned under in hems, 
which are slightly unequal in width in order to 
bring the button-holes and buttons used in clos¬ 
ing directly in the center. Seams upon the shoul¬ 
ders and under the arms give all the adjustment 
which the sack shape requires, the under-arm 
seams being curved so as to remove all unneces¬ 
sary fullness from the upper part of 
the garment and give ample width 
about the lower edge. The sleeve is in 
coat shape and fits the arm easily a. 
frill of embroidered edging forming a 
pretty finish for the wrist. A hand¬ 
somely shaped patch-pocket, with a 
rounding, turn-down lap, is sewed 
upon each side of the front, and the 
lap is bordered with the embroidery. 
A row of edging also finishes the 
bottom of the apron, and a narrower 
row is arranged as a little standing 
frill inside the straight band about 
the neck. 

Print, percale, muslin, linen, lawn 
and all materials of similar texture 
are made up into aprons of this style 
and trimmed with narrow laces, edg¬ 
ings, rufflings, etc. Scotch ginghams 
are in high favor with sensible 
mammas, on account of their firm, 
even texture and their non-fading qualities. A neat, dainty finish 
is always in better taste thasi any attempt at elaboration, as such 
garments are supposed to receive the wear and tear incident to 
childish sports and really 'serve as a protection to the dainty little 
robes which they conceal. 

We have pattern No. 8569 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of six years, will 
require one yard and a-half of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, lOd. or 20 cents. 


Back View. 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


F 




igctrk No. 1 . —Ladies’ Bonnet. 


Figure No. 3.—Ladies Grape 
Bonnet. 


liked; and then the under-facing and ties could be of the same rose¬ 
ate hue. The combination described is, however,one much in vogue. 

Figur* No. 2.—Child’s Hat. —This pretty hat is of dark blue 
felt and inclines to theever-popu- 
lar sailor shape, so that it may 
be worn far forward, shielding 
the little face, or may be placed 
back on the head, displaying the 
bang in all its perfection, as 
mamma may dictate. The edge 
is outlined with small pompons 
of scarlet silk, while a wreath of 
larger ones of similar color and 
material encircles the crown. If 
desired, a broad ribbon might 
pass around the crown in place 
of the pompons, and hang in 
long ends behind. This would be 
specially suitable for a boy. Dark- 
green and terracotta, brown and 
cardinal, and blue and sage, are 
combinations liked on such hats. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


In many of the bonnet shapes 


admiration is shown by one kind 
for another, the capote having in 
plaits or brim a suggestion of the 
poke, while the poke is so much 
modified that one hesitates as to 
what it should be called. To a 
certain extent modification is 
the order of the day, and in the 
millinery world much that was 
in bad taste when great quan¬ 
tities were used, becomes de¬ 
lightful wdien only a soupgon is 
visible. Not only are soft felt 
hats and bonnets worn in the 
early Spring, but it is probable 
that for travelling wear during 
the Summer soft felt hats in 
dark colors and with very little 
trimming will be chosen. Flow¬ 
ers will be worn more than in 


Figure No. 2.— Guild’s Hat. 






the past, but their use will be 
confined to dress occasions and 
they will be largely commingled 
with lace. Nothing is prettier than this combination, and there 
are so many possibilities arising from it that young and old, blonde 
and brunette, may 
each have a chapeau 
in which the “airy 
nothings ” will pre¬ 
dominate, and which 
will be an evidence 
of the capability of 
nothings to produce 
perfection in a bon¬ 
net 

Figure No. 1.— 

Ladies’ Bonnet.— 

Black and white 
mingles itself dainti¬ 
ly in this bonnet, 
making it useful with 
many costumes. It is 
a capote of fine black 
chip, under-faced 
with black velvet. At 
the back are arranged 
in regular curtain 
fashion two full frills 
of white lace. Around 
the front and sides of 
the crown is placed a 
jabot of the same lace, 
and on one side, ex¬ 
tending towards the 
front, is a mass of 
pure white rose-buds, 
some fully closed and 
others just ready to 
burst. The ties are 
of white Ottoman-rep ribbon. If preferred, they could be of 
black velvet or silk ribbon, or of white lace. Pink flo wers might 
take the place of the dead white ones, if a dash of color were 


Hats anil Bonnets, ” on this IlGURE No. 3. Ladies Crape 

Bonnet — A mourning bonnet, 
such as may be selected after the 
vail is laid aside, or if no vail is worn, is here pictured. The sim¬ 
ple capote shape is first covered with a merino or cheap crape lin¬ 
ing, and then over it 
the bonnet crape is 

i JG is developed in straw 

of a deep yellow col¬ 
or. The edge is bound 
with velvet of a dark 
green shade, and in 
front is placed an elaborate Alsacian bow of the same kind of vel¬ 
vet. The strings, fastened to the crown as depicted, are of ribbon 
velvet of the same shade and are tied high up on one side. The 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3, see 

Paged 


Figure No. 4. —Ladies’ Bonnet. Figure No. 5. —Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 4 and 5, see “ Hats and Bonnets,” on Pages 224 and 825.) 
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Figure No. 8.—Ladies’ Round Hat. 

(For Description see “ Hats and Bonnets,” on this 
Page.) 


broad ties are of the pink, 
the material being soft 
satin merveilleux ribbon. 
Dark-blue and sage, green 
and pale terra-cotta, deep 
chaudron and pale blue, or 
acajou and lavender, would 
form desirable combina¬ 
tions on such a bonnet, 
the darker shade being 
chosen for the velvet. 
Figure No. 7. — Ladies’ 
Bonnet. — Black Spanish 
lace and black velvet are 
tastefully mingled in this 
bonnet. The frame, an 
enlarged capote , has the 
i crown smoothly covered 

witli the velvet, and the brim is elaborated by alternate rows of 
lace and plaitings of the velvet, there being two of each. The lace 
is gathered quite full, while the plaits should be lined with tarlatan 
or stiff net, so that, while they apparently flare, they yet retain 
their position. At one side are poised two full tips, one of dark 
and one of light shrimp-pink, one falling forward and the other 
backward. The ties are of Ottoman rep ribbon of the darker 
shrimp shade. Such a bonnet, developed in white velvet or satin, 
with white lace or pearl fringe, and having tips of any becoming 
delicate shade, would be pretty for evening wear. For demi-mourn¬ 


i'lGURE No. 7.—Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Description see “ Hats and Bon¬ 
nets,” on this page.) 


nify that it was a widow's 
cap. 

- <► - 

STYLISH LING ERIK 

There are always some 
people in the world who 
must have everything 
firmly fastened and to 
whom the daintiest lace 
becomes a trouble when 
it has to be arranged ev¬ 
ery time it is worn. In 
many instances it is the 
busy woman who cannot 
find time to do all she 
wants, and in many more 
it is the woman who lacks 

deftness of fingers, and who must have her neck-dressing arranged on 
her. Not only are both these types provided for, but, in addition to 
other pretty adjuncts, there is offered a breakfast cap. There are few' 
women wdio do not find these caps becoming, and their addition to 
the morning dress is always a refutation of the picture continually 
drawn of the average woman with her hair up in crimping-pins. 

Figure No. 1. — Lace Frill. — A frill, that stays in its place and 
yet is becoming, is here shown. It is of creamy Spanish lace, gath¬ 
ered 1 'quite fujl and then sewed on the inner side of the standing col¬ 
lar of the gown, after which it is turned over in the manner pictured. 


Figure No. 9.—Ladies’ Bonnet. 

(For Description see “ Hats and Bon¬ 
nets,” on this Page.) 


very simplicity of this little bonnet gives it an air of good style, and 
in arranging one, much individual taste could be shown. Fans of 
lace or embroidery could take the place of the bow, and any colored 
velvet that would be becoming might be substituted for the green. 
All the crimson shades, dark-blue, 
pale-lavender, brown and pink will 
he found to look well with this yel¬ 
low" straw. 

Figure No. 5. —Ladies Bonnet.— 

The shape suggested by this bonnet 
is that of the old-fashioned “ cottage,” 
which poets and novelists so often re¬ 
fer to. The straw is a medium shade 
of yellow, under-faced with real del 
blue Surah silk, the facing not ex¬ 
tending beyond the brim. Around 
the crown is a folded band of ribbon 
of the same heavenly hue, and the 
strings that pass over the back and’ 
fall at each side are like that around 
the crown. Just near the front are 
six large roses of that exquisite 
shade of pink that blends so well with 
blue. If desired, apple - blossoms, 
mignonette or white lilacs may take 
the place of the roses; but it is most 
probable that the latter w-ill oftenest 
be chosen. 

.Figure No. 6.—Ladies’ Poke Bon¬ 
net. —This bonnet, so becoming and 
picturesque, is the poke proper and 
positive. The crown is of Leghorn, 
while the brim is of deep crimson 
velvet on both the outer and inner 
side, the fabric -being plainly applied. 

Beginning at the left side, three full 
tips of shrimp pink are arranged 
towards the front, and then they join 
along plume of the same shade, which 
extends far down on the right side, 
the feathers contrasting artistically 
with the crimson of the velvet. The 


ing, it might be of black silk and point d!esprit lace, with a cluster of 
violets instead of the tips. 

Figure No. 8.—Ladies’ Round Hat. —Felt hats partaking of the 
Alpine shape have been growing in favor for some time, and 

the one illustrated is a good speci¬ 
men of a design that is often made 
unbecoming by unsuitable trimming 
or placing. This is of deep gray felt, 
slightly curving at each side, and un¬ 
der-faced with black velvet. Two 
scarfs of velvet are tastefully dis¬ 
posed about the crown, their positive 
separativeness being shown where 
each is drawn through a finely cut 
steel buckle just in front. When such 
hats are intended for travelling pur¬ 
poses, only a broad ribbon, with one 
buckle and a short end showing in 
masculine style, takes the place of 
the velvet scarfs. All the fashiona¬ 
ble colors, noticeably the dark ones, 
are seen in this shape. 

Figure No. 9.—Ladies’ Bonnet.— 
The favorite bebe shape is the found¬ 
ation for this bonnet. A piece of 
dark blue velvet is laid in plaits at 
the back, drawn over the crown in a 
loose pouf and then fastened to po¬ 
sition in front in irregular but grace¬ 
ful folds. On the left, side, drooping 
toward the back, are three full tips 
shading from pale pink to deep cardi¬ 
nal. The strings are of dark blue 
Ottoman ribbon and may be tied close 
to the throat or on the corsage, as 
preferred. Silk and cloth are both 
suitable materials for such bonnets, 
and, if it be found becoming, a fine 
plaiting of crepe lisse edged with lace 
may be added. The lace edging is a 
necessity, else if the bonnet were all 
black, plain lisse might seem to sig- 


Figure No. 6.— 
(For Description see 


-Ladies’ Poke Bonnet. 

“Hats and Bonnets,”on this 
Page.) 
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A strip of the same lace, gathered and placed as illustrated, is care¬ 
fully sewed on the front of the bodice on the side where the buttons 
are, so that nothing interferes with the easiness of the buttoning. 
In white, Valenciennes, Spanish, Mirecourt, Pompadour, d'Aurillac 
or any of the fashionable laces may be used, as well as Swiss or 
applique embroidery. In black, thread, Spanish or guipure lace 
will be in taste. A band of narrow satin ribbon, tied in tiny loops 
and ends, may be worn close around the throat above such a frill. 

Figure No. 2. —Collar and Jabot. —Fine embroidery and Valen¬ 
ciennes lace are employed in making this tasteful collar and jabot. 
The collar, a round one, is shaped to fit the neck, the ends being 
allowed to hang over in front and folded to form the center of the 

jabot. Outlining this is a 
plaiting of Valenciennes 
lace, while just at the 
termination of the 
embroidered ends 
is placed a bow 
of bright red 
ribbon. A 
gold lace- 
pin fast¬ 
en s 
the 


Figure 



1.—Lace 




Figure No. 2.- 

COLLAR AND 
Jabot. 


% 


% 
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collar at the 
throat. Swiss or 
Hamburg embroidery 
may be used for such 
collars, though the finer 
weavings are, as a rale, 
easier to shape and always 
present a richer appearance. Any 
of the laces in vogue may take 
the place of the Valenciennes, which 
is chosen in the present instance be¬ 
cause it contrasts well with the embroidery. 

Figure No. 3. —Cuff Ornament for a 
Sleeve. —One of the fastened ornamentations 
is here shown. It is in harmony with the collar <J 

and jabot illustrated at figure No. 2, but could as 
well be worn with any other neck dressing. A 
strip of fine embroidery is fastened across the coat 
sleeve with the fancy edge up, and is turned on the outer 
side and then extended a short distance up the arm, its ter¬ 
mination being hidden under a small bow of satin ribbon. On the 
outer edge, and comparing prettily with the embroidery, is a full 
frill of Valenciennes lace that falls gracefully and extends as far 
up as does the embroidery. On a black sleeve a pretty result would 
be obtained by arranging black silk embroidery and Spanish lace in 
this way. 

Figure No. 4. —Ruche and Jabot, — A full ruche of crepe lisse that 
fits the neck, is the first requisite for this pretty adjunct. It is fastened 
in front under a long and full jabot of d'Aurillac lace, having near 
the top a prettily arranged bow and falling ends of chaudron moire 
ribbon. A foundation of stiff net will be found desirable in arrang¬ 
ing th a jabot. Crepe lisse or lace in rose-quilling may be used for 
the ruche; and, if a liking be entertained for the ruching that shows 
black point cTesprit contrasting with white, black lace may take the 
place of the pure white. If carefully made, the jabot will be found 
to outwear many ruches. 

Figure No. 5. — Lace Breakfast Cap.— This dainty little cap is 
made of white figured net after the shape that is known in caps as 
the Marie Stuart, being cut and plaited to assume the shape delin¬ 
eated. The edge is outlined with Mirecourt lace laid on in cascade 
fashion, which, while really very simple, gives it an air of elabora¬ 
tion. On the left side is arranged a bunch of deep red silk roses. If 
desired, a coquettish bow, made after the pompon fashion, with its 
ends pointed and standing up, may take the place of the flowers. 
This bow may be all one color, or. if the complexion and hair will 


allow it, a “harlequin ” one showing many different colors would be 
pretty. The pattern used in making the cap is No. 8539, illustrated 
on page 206 of this issue, and costing 5d. or 10 cents. 

Figure No. 6.—Lace Cape. —The foundation of this cape is dot¬ 
ted Spanish net, shaped to fit the shoulders and then cut out at the 
neck in heart fashion. To the lower edge are added four full frills 
of Spanish lace, headed by a tiny cascade of narrower lace. Around 
the throat and down the front is a very full double ruche of crepe 
lisse, A pretty bow of dark crimson satin ribbon is fastened just in 
front. A cluster of flowers might be used instead of the ribbon, if 
desired. Made of plain black net combined with Spanish or point 
d’esprit lace, and finished with a lavender or black bow or, maybe, a 
bunch of violets, such a cape would be suitable for mourning wear. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 

April presents a numerous and varied array of pretty garnitures 
for sleeves, skirts and dress-bodies, and introduces some very novel 
features in their arrangement. Indeed, the spirit of originality is 
carefully fostered, for Fashion not only devises many unique depart¬ 
ures, but invites every woman to exercise her own taste and judg¬ 
ment in doing the same. An arrangement of tongue or leaf points, 
which may first be developed upon the bottom of an over-skirt or 
attached drapery, may be just as stylishly reproduced on the bottom 
of the skirt gores; and many varieties of finish which are effective 
on the bottom of a basque, are equally so upon the sleeves. These 
suggestions may be made the key to many charming variations 
which this month’s styles are capable of undergoing. 

Figure No. 1. — Dressy Decoration for a Waist. —Quite 
an elaborate arrangement of trimming for a waist or dress- 
body of any style is here represented, the effect, how¬ 
ever, being quite easily reproduced.' The founda¬ 
tion of the collar ornament about the neck may be 
cut in one piece and carefully fitted to the waist, 
or it may have a seam at the center of the 
back. Upon it the velvet or whatever con¬ 
trasting fabric is chosen is applied in tri¬ 
ple sections as represented, the one near¬ 
est each end being overlapped by the 
one next above, and the latter by 
/ the portion that passes about the 

neck. The closing is invisibly 
performed, and a dainty bow 
of ribbon is fastened over 
the ends of the decora¬ 
tion. Between this 
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Figure No. 3.—Cuff 
Ornament for a 
Sleeve. 
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Figure No. 4.—Ruche and Jabot, 


and 

the ^ 

throat ' J 

ornamen ts 
of silk cord 
are arranged as 
represented, and 
below the bow Val¬ 
enciennes lace is ar¬ 
ranged in a full jabot. 

The lace may be omitted, and the effect will still be very handsome. 

Figure No. 2.—Pompon Garniture for a Waist. —Silk and 
plush pompons are much used as garnitures at the present time, and, 
as they are particularly effective and rich-looking, there is a likeli¬ 
hood that their popularity will outlast the Summer—during which 
they will perforce be laid aside for cooler-looking trimmings—and 
that they will appear again in the Autumn. Silk pompons are here 
represented upon a velvet waist, their arrangement being novel and 
pleasing. The waist is invisibly closed, and upon the overlapping 
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edge is placed a row of quite large pompons. At each side of this 
row is a row of smaller ones, and next in order are parallel rows 
still smaller in size. If it were preferred to close the waist in the 
ordinary manner, the largest pompons might he omitted and the 
smaller ones arranged as illustrated. 

Figure No. 3.—Fancy Cuff-Facing.— The outlines and the 
wnethod of applying this facing are so clearly indicated by the 
engraving that but little explanation is required to make the process 
very clear. The facing is usually of contrasting goods, and is always 
lined with crinoline, so as to give it a smooth effect and make its 
application as easy as possible. The back edge overlaps the front a 
little in front of the outside seam, and three 
buttons are placed on the overlapping side. 

Figure No. 4-.—Plain, Pound Cuff-Fac¬ 
ing.— A plain, round cuff-facing about five 
or six inches deep is the basis of this sleeve 
garniture, and this portion is usually of 
fabric contrasting with the sleeve and 
perhaps like some other portion of the 
costume. Upon the upper side are ar¬ 
ranged two little revers of the sleeve 
fabric, the smallest ends of which meet 
a little above the middle of the cuff¬ 
facing. The cuff-facing and the re¬ 
vers are both lined with crinoline. 

Sleeves finished in this style cause 
the wearer no difficulty, no matter 
how close may be the jacket or coat 
sleeves that are worn over them. 

Figure No. 5. — Stylish Cuff- 
Finish for a Sleeve. .— Two 
materials or three may be unit¬ 
ed in a sleeve trimmed in this 
fashion, the result being par¬ 
ticularly pleasing. A cuff- 
facing of velvet or any con¬ 
trasting goods is applied 
with its lower edge even 
with the wrist, and its 
ends are lapped as rep¬ 
resented back of the in¬ 
side seam. A small, ge- 
ometi'ically-shaped piece 
of figured goods is sew¬ 
ed into the outside 
seam and blind-stitch¬ 
ed upon the upper 
side of the velvet 
portion, its lower 
edge also being 


being folded nearly double through the center, brought down in \ 
outline to disclose a heart-shaped bust-ornament of velvet, and tied 
in a large bow at the waist-line. These sashes are manufactured in 
soft Surahs and rich brocades, and their ends are frayed to form a 
fringe, while upon the sides a soft fringe is woven outside the 
selvage. 

Figure No. 8. — Garniture for an Evening Waist.— Any style 
of dress-body may be cut out in this fashion, the outline pictured 
being much in vogue for evening waists. Double frills of lace are 
sewed inside the neck, and outside is applied a row of pearl passe¬ 
menterie. The sleeves are shortened nearly to the arms -eyes and 
bordered with full frills of lace, and each one 
is gathered up in a curve upon the top of 
the arm under a passementerie ornament. 
Figure No. 9. — Shirred—and—Plain Cuff- 
Decoration. — A cuff decoration of this style 
may be effectively composed of two varie¬ 
ties of suit goods of any kind, or it may, 
if preferred, be of one material through¬ 
out. Across the outside seam of the 
sleeve is a section, which extends half¬ 
way across the upper and under sides 
and is shirred to form a tiny ruffled 
finish at its lower edge and at inter¬ 
vals of half an inch between this and 
the top. A tiny ruffle is sewed about 
the remaining lower edge of the 
sleeve, and across the inside seam 
is arranged a deep cuff-section, 
which overlaps the adjoining edges 
of the shirred' portion. Three 
buttons and simulated button¬ 
holes are placed on the upper 
side of this cuff - section, and 
over the top of the shirred 
section is sewed a narrow, 
revers-like piece, which is 
turned down over its own 
seam. In this instance 
the shirred section and the 
ruffles are of cashmere 
and the plain portions of 
velvet, the effect being 
tasteful and stylish. 
Figure No. 10.—Cuff 
Decoration for a 
Sleeve. —Silk, velvet 
or any fancy goods 
may be used in lin- 
ishing sleeves of 


Figure No. 5. —Lace Breakfast Cap.— Cut by Pattern 
No. 8539; one size; price, 5d. or 10 cents. 





Figure No. 6.—Lace Cape. 

Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5 and 6, see “ Stylish Lingerie," on Page 


even with the wrist of 
the sleeve. Linen cuffs 
are worn with such 
sleeves, and the small 
applied section is 
sometimes of a third 
contrasting goods. 

Figure No. 6.— 
Fancy Sleeve-Fin¬ 
ish. —Velvet or silk 
sleeves may be hand¬ 
somely trimmed in 
this style, or either 
of these textures may 
be utilized in the 
manner illustrated in 
trimming sleeves of 
woolen goods. A 
frill of lace forms a 
soft finish about the 
wrist, and above it are four bias folds, which pass entirely about the 
sleeve. Another fold crosses the outside seam and terminates 
about at the center of the upper and under sides. Surmounting this 
fold is a row of passementerie, which is turned in V shape at the 
ends of the topmost fold, breaking the outline prettily and impart¬ 
ing a very tasteful finish. 

Figure No. 7.—The Newport Sash, Arranged as a Corsage 
Scarf. —The Newport sash is a fashion which has recently become 
popular, and which will continue to grow in favor. This en¬ 
graving shows such a sash arranged as a corsage scarf, the article 


suit goods in this 
way, and with such 
sleeves lisse or lace 
ruffles or linen cuffs 
may be worn. Such 
a style of finish is 
appropriate for 
sleeves of the richest 
goods, and is adapted 
to full - length or 
slightly shortened 
sleeves. A fancy cuff- 
section of velvet, shap¬ 
ed as indicated by the 
engraving, crosses the 
inside and outside 
seams and encircles 
all of the sleeve, ex¬ 
cept a small por¬ 
tion at the center of 
the upper side. Over the longer end is sewed a lengthwise piece of 
velvet, which is neatly slip-stitched over a lining of crinoline, turned 
back on the cuff section and apparently fastened to position under a 
row of buttons. A similar but shorter section is sewed over the 
opposite end and turned backward and fastened to position in the 
same manner upon the lengthwise portion first added. 

Figure No. II. — Draped Front of Skirt. — The drapery here illus¬ 
trated is composed of three short apron-sections, and is arranged in 
a style that may be easily reproduced on any skirt. Satteens in 
pale tints, nun’s-vailings, mulls, lawns and all kinds of Summer tex- 


Figure No. 1.—Dressy Decoration for 
a Waist. 

(For Description see “Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 228.) 


Figure No. 2.—Pompon Garniture for 
a Waist. 

(For Description see “Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 226.) 
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Figure No. 3.—Fancy Cuff-Facing. 



tures, as well as silks, satins, etc., are very effectively arranged in this 
way, and the disposal is particularly favorable to the application of 
'aces, embroideries and other garnitures that show off best against 
colored backgrounds. The foot trimming represented in the pres¬ 
ent instance is a side-plaiting of contrasting material, the top of 
which is concealed by two rows of lace sewed upon the skirt, 
their outline being slightly curved at the center to accord with the 
:ontour of the drapery. Each apron section is shirred once at each 
side and four times lengthwise through the center, and the central 
sbirrings are drawn up a little shorter than those at the sides, the 

process producing 
double curves at the 
lower edge, that are 
very effective. Lace 
borders all the lower 
edges. The aprons 
are of equal depth, 
and the fullness of the 
upper one is kept be¬ 
low the hips so as not 
to interfere with the 
smooth adjustment of 
the dress-body. Em¬ 
broidery may take the 
place of lace, and 
fringe may also be 
employed with satis¬ 
factory results, 
though it is just now 
less in favor than for¬ 
merly. 

Figure No. 12.— 
Fancy Cuff-Decora¬ 
tion.— This style of 
sleeve finish is pretty 
in itself and possesses 
the quality of devel¬ 
oping the beauty of 
contrasting fabrics. 
Sleeves ornamented 
in this way usually 
reach nearly or quite 
arranged a shallow cuff, 
which is lined with crinoline. Beneath the top of this cuff por¬ 
tion, upon the upper side of the sleeve, is inserted a fan-shaped 
piece of contrasting goods, which is laid in backward-turning plaits 
and caught beneath the fold of each 
plait - near the top. The fan portion 
is also lined with crinoline, and its 
upper edge is neatly under-faced to 
the same depth. Linen cuffs, lace 
or lisse frills are worn with sleeves 
trimmed in this way, the former style 
of lingerie being usually preferred. 

Figure No. 13. — Stylish Sleeve- 
Finish.— This illustration depicts a 
pretty finish for either a coat or dress 
sleeve. A long, narrow lap is sewed 
into the outside seam and turned 
forward on the outside. Its edges 
are machine-stitched, and along the 
front edge is placed a row of small 
ball buttons, which apparently hold 
it in position. Beginning at the in¬ 
side seam of the sleeve are three or¬ 
naments of soutache braid, each of 
which consists of double lines form¬ 
ing a trefoil ornament in front of 
the lap. 

Figure No. 14. —Waist Front, 
with Vest Facing and Invisible 
Closing. —A prominent feature of 
many new styles of basques is the 
invisible arrangement of the closing: 
and while the adoption of buttons 
and button-holes for any basque thus 
closed is optional with the wearer, Li¬ 
llies of fine figure, desirous of a 
change from the multitudes of but¬ 
tons but recently in vogue, have at 

least one or two waists fastened with hooks and loops or button¬ 
holes and small flat buttons on a flv. Such accessories should not, 
however, betray their presence by the slightest “yawn.” The 
waist here illustrated is closed invisibly, and a vest facing of plaid 
goods, cut bias, is applied upon the front, the shape of the facing taper- 



Figure No. 5. 


- Stylish Cuff-Finish for 
a Sleeve. 



Figure No 4 —Plain, Round Cuff-Facing. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 3 and 4, see 
“ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 227.) 

to the wrist, and about the lower part is 


Figure No. 6. —Fancy Sleeve-Finish. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 5 and 6, see 
“Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 227.) 



Figure No. 7.—The Newport Sash, Arranged 
as a Corsage Scarf. 

(For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 227.) 


ing toward the waist-line in accordance with the curve of the figure. 

Iigure No. 15.— Plaited Sleeve-Finish.— A very unique and 
fashionable method of garnituring a sleeve is shown by this engrav¬ 
ing. The outside is cut away from the lining for some distance 
from the hand, and the inside seam is left open a few inches above. 
The corners of the outer portion are then turned back in triangular 
fashion upon the outside and faced with velvet. From beneath the 
reversed edges to the hand the lining is overlaid with contrasting 
material laid in shallow plaits, which may, if desired, be stitched in 
tuck fashion, the stitchings terminating sufficiently far from the 
lower edge to leave a 
little ruffled finish. 

Half-way from the 
reversed portion and 
the lower edge the 
sleeve is crossed di¬ 
agonally by a revers 
ornament matching 
the facing upon the 
outer portion, this or¬ 
nament being turned 
up over its own seam 
and slip-stitched to 
position. When light 
dressy fabrics are se¬ 
lected, the plaited por¬ 
tion will often be 
of Swiss or mull. 

Figure No. 16.— 

Dressy Sleeve-Gar¬ 
niture.— This garni¬ 
ture, though quite 
dressy, is very simple 
in detail, and one of 
its chief charms is its 
becomingness to the 
band. Double ruffles 
of white and black 
lace are sewed into 
the wrist, and upon 
the outside is arrang¬ 
ed a fancy cuff-facing 

of velvet, the ends of which flare from the termination of the 
outside seam, the upper edge being slanted toward the inside seam, 
where the cuff decoration is quite narrow. Such a cuff facing should 
be lined with crinoline and slip-stitched to position all around. 

Figure No. 17.— Front of Box- 
Plaited Skirt.— The pattern used in 
shaping a box-plaited skirt of this 
style is No. 8445, which is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and costs 
Is. 6d. or 35 cents. It is a fashion 
much admired, and justly so; for. 
aside from its own beauty, it is partic¬ 
ularly becoming to all but very tall 
and slender figures. It will be as 
popular during the Summer for 
nun’s-vailing and other thin goods as 
it has been during the colder season 
for cloths and heavy textures, and 
trimmings of seasonable style may 
be added to it, with fine effect. The 
garnitures represented in the present 
instance comprise a knife-plaiting of 
the material, which is light French 
bunting, and ruffles and a heading of 
Oriental lace. The plaiting is sewed 
to the lower edge before the plaits 
are laid, and two ruffles of lace are ar¬ 
ranged above it, the lower ruffle fall¬ 
ing over the top of the plaiting. The 
heading is in jabot fashion, and, after 
it is applied, the skirt is folded in 
broad box-plaits as represented and 
sewed to a shallow, fitted yoke, the 
provision of the latter portion doing 
away with all fullness about the 
hips. The trimming represented 
may terminate at the sides or be 
utinued entirely about the skirt, as preferred. In applying the 
considerable may be saved, and a better effect obtained, by 
leaving as little fullness as possible beneath the folds of the plaits. 

Figure No. 18.— Ruching for a Skirt. —This ruching is a varia¬ 
tion of a mode that has received some very attractive representations 
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in previous issues of the Delineator. 
for skirts of silk or wool goods, 
delicate satteens and other cotton goods that 
washable goods, but are 
Straight 


It is a very effective garniture 
and will often be reproduced in the 
are classed among 
destined never to enter the laundry. 


features of this season’s 
tion all through the Summer 


garnitures, 


and will be called into requisi- 
in the ornamentation of all kinds o' 


ed for the lining, 
their lengthwise edges, 


strips, which may be from five to eleven inches 
depth, are joined together for the outside, and a corre¬ 
sponding number of the contrasting fabric are also join- 
iiid, after these are run together at 
the trimming is turned, 
bringing the seams upon the inside. The nich¬ 
ing is then laid in double box-plaits, with no 
spaces between the plaits, and is stitched to 
position through the center. A shirr¬ 
ing is now made above and below 
the stitching in the right half of 
the outer fold of each plait, and 
when the shirrings are drawn 


in 


up, 


the lining is disclosed in 



Figure No. 8.— 
Garniture for an 
Evening Waist. 

(For Descriptions of 
Figures Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 
see “Dressmaking at 
Home,” on Page 227.) 


y t . ■ '(v.~ ■ -*via 

wSb.sJv. ; 


the stylish manner illus¬ 
trated. Such a ruching 
may serve as a head¬ 
ing or constitute the 
foot trimming. 

Figure No. 

19. — Puffed 
Kuchin g 
FOR A 
Skirt. 

— Novel 
applic a- 
tions of shirr¬ 
ing convert a 
very simple trim¬ 
ming into an en 
tirely new style of 
garniture, as here illus¬ 
trated. The material for 
the puffed ruching may be 
either straight or bias, and 
unless very heavy and wiry in 
texture, should be lined with thin 
crinoline or at least with tarlatan. A 
narrow knife-plaiting is first applied 
upon the bottom of the skirt to serve as 
a foot trimming, and then the puffed 
portion, which is shirred at each edge 
and four times through the center, is 
sewed over the top of this plaiting 
and to the skirt through its own upper 
edge, which, however, instead of being 
drawn up as far as the width of the 
puff will permit, is “ crowded ” consid¬ 
erably so as to allow the extra fullness 
of the puff to come up over the seam 
and be tacked at intervals to position. 

The puff is, of course, sewed to the 
skirt through the middle shirrings, and 
sufficient extra length is allowed be¬ 
low these shirrings to fall over the 
lower joining. This garniture is es¬ 
pecially charming in thin goods. 

Figure No. 20. — Plaited Skirt- 
Trimming. —A simple arrangement of 
plaiting is much enhanced in beauty 
by the addition of bands of velvet or 
other material in the manner illus¬ 
trated. The flounces are laid in narrow 
box-plaits, with short spaces between 
them, and are lined with the crinoline 
or blind-hemmed at their lower edges, 
according to the preference of the 
wearer. A tacking, made with stout 
thread upon the under side about one- 
third of the depth from the top, is a 
wise precaution to retain them in their 

folds. Over the top of the lower one is a broad, bias fold of velvet, which 
is lined with crinoline and turned up over its own seam. The top 
of the fold is concealed by the lower edge of the upper flounce, and 
over the top of the latter is similarly applied a narrower fold of 
velvet, which is headed by a tiny, standing box-plaiting. Summer 
silks, made up in combination with velvet, may be effectively gar¬ 
ni tured in this way, 






Figure No. 11 
(For Description see 


Figure No. 21.—-Combination of Tabs and Plaited Trimming 
for a Skirt. —Tabs or, as they are variously called in fashionable 
parlance, “ tongues,’ 


blocks,” “leaf points,” etc., are distinctive 


seasonable silks and woolens. This engraving shows a pretty com¬ 
bination of 'tabs and plaitings, the arrangement of which is 
especially pretty and practical. Three narrow side-plaiting,s. 
lined with crinoline or hemmed, as preferred, are set upon 
the foundation of the skirt; and the tabs are cut from 
an added section or are shaped upon the lower parts 
of the gores and breadths, whichever seems best 
adapted to the style of drapery preferred and the 
general formation of the skirt. By experiment¬ 
ing with a piece of paper, the dimensions 
of the tabs and the length of the inter¬ 
vening straps are soon obtained and 


may be quickly duplicated in the 
fabric. The tabs are lined with 
contrasting goods, and the straps 
are under-faced with the same 
and turned up on the out¬ 
side, each one being fast ¬ 
ened to position beneath 
a button and simu¬ 
lated button-hole, 
which, of course, 
add to the or~ 
namental 
effect. 

T h . 
tabs may 
be shorten¬ 
ed a little, if 
desired; but 
care should he ex¬ 
ercised to have the 
upper plaiting extend 
up beneath the slashes. 
Figure No. 22. — Fancy 
Plaiting for a Skirt.— lit 
developing a skirt trimming of 
this style, two knife-plaitings, 
each about three inches wide when 
finished, are first applied upon the 
bottom of the skirt, and over them is 
arranged the deeper portion, which is 
■ plaited in groups of five plaits each. 
The easiest and surest way to arrange 
these groups is to take a straight sec¬ 
tion of material from five to eleven 
inches deep and fold it in five side- 
plaits. Then cut the lower edge off di¬ 
agonally, so as to leave a decided slant 
from one lower corner to the other. 
When this has been done, the section 
may be smoothed out to serve as a 
guide in cutting all the other sections, 
and they should all be lined with thin 
crinoline or tarlatan and plaited in the- 
folds indicated by the sample section. 
The deepest portion of each group 
reaches nearly to the lower edge of the 
foot trimming, and the top of the side- 
plaiting may be stitched on to form its 
own heading or it may be slip-stitched 
to position. This trimming, though re¬ 
quiring care and deft handling in it* 
formation, is not difficult to make ami 
is very rich and effective. The foot 
trimming may contrast in color or tex¬ 
ture with the side-plaiting, two fatt¬ 
ies uniting very prettily in this fashion. 

Figure No. 23 . — Diagonally Drapei- 
Front of Skirt. — Any skirt having a 
diagonal drapery upon the front may 
be trimmed in this manner. The three 
rows of lace are sewed upon the drap¬ 
ery, each successive one overlapping the one below it; and sufficient 
fullness is allowed in sewing it on to insure a graceful effect. Five up¬ 
turning plaits, extending diagonally from right to left, are folded 
in the drapery in this instance, and sufficient material is allowed 
below the lowest plait for the lace to rest upon. A double box- 
plaiting about five inches deep constitutes the foot trimming, an<; 
surmounting this is a drooping puff, which is turned up over its owi 
seam, shirred once at the top. once about two inches below the top¬ 
most shirring and three times below the second row from the top., 
the last rows being only half an inch apart. These rows are 


Draped Front of Skirt. 

‘Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 227.) 
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cents, and was issued 


has much the same effect as the drapery 



Figure No. 12.—Fancy Cuff-Decoration. 


sewed to the skirt so as to form tiny fiat puffs between them, 
but the top of the trimming is crowded slightly and blind-sewed 
to the skirt, giving to the narrow puff that forms the heading a full, 
round effect. The plaiting and puli' will usually be continued en¬ 
tirely around the skirt. Draperies and foot-trimmings of this style 
are very effective upon costumes of either one, two or more mate¬ 
rials, and contrasts may be developed in any way preferred by the 
maker. 

Figure No. 24.— Ornamented Skirt-Front. — The front-drapery 
of costume No. 8495, which costs Is. 8d. or 40 
in the March Delineatoi 
upon this skirt; and 
either this costume, 
or any other costume 
or skirt the drapery 
of which terminates 
some distance from 
the lower edge, may 
be ornamented in the 
manner here illus¬ 
trated. The lower 
edge of the skirt is 
cut in deep tongue 
points, which are lined 
and then underlaid 
with a knife-plaiting, 
the latter being deep 
enough to entirely fill 
the openings between 
the points. The drap¬ 
ery represented in this instance is of 
contrasting goods, and its lower edge 
is blind-hemmed or under-faced and 
bordered with a deep ruffle of Anda¬ 
lusian lace. Velvet and Surah, silk 
and cashmere, or any two fabrics that 
contrast handsomely in color or tex¬ 
ture, combine prettily in this way. 

Figure No. 25. — Stylish Skirt- 
Trimming.— Decorations of this des¬ 
cription are very effective upon skirts 
of bunting, nun’s-vailing or any ma¬ 
terial not too heavy to draw up into 
the festoons represented. The plait¬ 
ing at the bottom may be of contrast¬ 
ing color or material, and may be from 
three to seven inches deep. The fes¬ 
tooned portion is usually deep enough 
to terminate beneath the drapery, and 
is formed of straight breadths joined 
together and blind-hemmed at the 
lower edge. The fes¬ 
toons are of two 
widths, and double, 
lengthwise lines of 
shirring are made 
between every two. 

These shirrings are 
concealed by upright 
lines of passementerie , 
which also add much 
to the beauty of tile 
ornamentation. 


CROCHET WORK. 

Though knitted 
work is as ancient as 
art itself, it has, like 
art, progressed with 
age, and articles as 
fleecy as snow, airy 

and beautiful as floating Summer clouds, and in usefulness, utility 
itself, have come into being by the aid of this simple and interesting 
domestic employment. The stitches, especially in crochet work, are 
manifold in variety and as beautiful as they are numerous, and, by 
combining two or three fancy stitches in one article, a very taste¬ 
ful and artistic bewilderment of threads will result. 

This month we have selected for illustration and explanation a 
pretty and effective stitch called “star ” stitch. The basis on which 
crochet work of all kinds is founded is also fully explained both by 
description and illustration, so that those who are in blissful ignor¬ 
ance of the work may become as blissfully wise. 

An important item in the work is the crochet hook or needle. 


floss, cord 



gers, 
finger 


Figure No. 13. —Stylish Sleeve-Finish 



Figure No. 14.—Waist Front, with Vest 
Facing and Invisible Closing. 



Figure No. 15.—Plaited Sleeve-Finish. Figure No. 16.- 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, see “Dressmaking at Home 


This should be fine or coarse to suit the worsted, thread 
or yarn selected; and no matter how line or how coarse it may be, 
the hook should be a perfect hook, or it will not “catch ” well. 

Saxony yarn, Shetland floss, split, double and single zephyr wools, 
thread, floss, macrame cord, etc., are all suitable for crochet work ; 
Shetland floss and split zephyr wools resulting in the most exquisite 
of cloudly or fleecy effects. * 

Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3.—Detail of Chain-Stitch. —The funda¬ 
mental principle of all crochet work, whether the pattern is sim¬ 
ple or intricate, is the chain-stitch, the method of making which is 
fully illustrated by the engravings and accomplished in the following 

way: Take an end of 
the thread or wool to 

ft 

Am 


be used in the work 
in the left hand; twist 
the thread so as to 
form a loop, and 
hold the loop between 
the left fore-finger 
and thumb; throw 
the thread over the 
first and second fin- 
under the third 
and over the 
fourth finger. The 
fourth finger, by 
pressing against the 
third finger, serves as 
a sort of tension for 
the thread, so that 
the work may be done loose or tight, 
as desired. This is the method for 
holding the thread properly, and is 
illustrated at figure No. 1. 

Pass the hook through the loop, and 
under the loose thread over the first 
fingers, as shown by figure No. 2. 

Then pull the hook through the 
loop; keep the loop thus formed on 
the needle, and pass the needle under 
the thread and pull it through the 
loop, as shown by figure No. 3. 

Continue in this manner, till a 
chain of suitable length is obtained. 

Each time the hook is pulled through 
a loop, counts as one stitch. 

Figures Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11.— Method of Making Star- 
Stitch.— To make this stitch, first 
make a chain of stitches of what¬ 
ever length the article to be made is 
to be. Then take up 
the first stitch in 
the chain nearest the 
hook, and pull the 
thread through the 
loop in the manner 
illustrated by figure 
No. 4. 

Then take up each 
of the next five 
stitches in the chain 
in the same way, re¬ 
taining all the loops 
on the crochet hook 
and carrying the 
thread on the hook as 
represented by figure 
No. 5; pull the hook 
through all the loops 



Dressy Sleeve-Garniture- 
on Page 228.) 


time. 


by 


as il- 
figure 


at one 
lusrated 
No. 6. 

Then make one chain so as to close the star, as shown by figure 
No. 7; take up each of the loops, lettered A, B, C, D and E, at 
figure No. 7, in the same way as the stitches just described, retaining 
all on the hook as shown by figure No. 8; then draw the hook through, 
as described at figure No. 6; and make a chain-stitch to close the 
star, as described at figure No. 7. 

Continue in this way till all the stitches in the chain have been 
used; then fasten the thread by making a chain-stitch, breaking the 
thread and pulling the end tightly through the loop. 

To make the second row of star-stitches: Draw the thread through 
the first loop of the star-stitch first made, as shown by figure No. 9; 
make three chain-stitches from this loop, as shown by figure No. 10; 
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aad take up the stitches lettered A, B, C, D and E at this figure, 
keeping all the loops on the hook till the five stitches are taken up; 
then draw them off the needle and close them with one chain-stitch, 
Take up the next five stitches from the star in the first row, and 

close this star like 

_ the other one. 

Then proceed 
in the same man¬ 
ner all along the 
line, and, when 
finished, com¬ 
mence the third 
row in the same 
way as the sec¬ 
ond, and so on 
till the article is 
completed. 

The effect of 
the stitches, 
when several 
rows have been 
made, may be 
seen at figure 
No. 11. 

For Nubias, 
shawls, fascina¬ 
tors, Afghans, 
baby- carriage 
robes and blank¬ 
ets, shopping- 
bags, covers 
to hunting-bags, 
etc., this is a 
beautiful and ef¬ 
fective stitch. 
Of course, cord 
is preferable for 
shopping and 
hunting bags, as 
it is very dur¬ 
able and can 
be easily renova¬ 
ted when soiled. 



Figure No. 17. —Front of Box-Plaited Skirt.— 
(Cut by Pattern No. 8445; 9 sizes; 20 to 
36 inches, waist measures ; price, 

Is. fid. or 35 cents.) 



In shawls, Af¬ 
ghans, Nubias, 
fascinators and 
similar articles, a 
very rich and 
beautiful effect 
may be obtained 
by using a thread 
of wool and a 
thread of silk 
floss together in 
a stripe. This 
may be' contin¬ 
ued throughout 
the entire article, 
or in alternating 
stripes, as de¬ 
sired. Contrast¬ 
ing colors may be introduced in Af¬ 
ghans and carriage-robes with beauti¬ 
ful effect, making three or four rows 
of one color for a stripe, and the same 
or a smaller number of rows of an¬ 
other color for another stripe, and so 
on. 

STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Sunshine and shadow, and a gen¬ 
eral adoption of Spring styles in 
flothing, are the features character¬ 
izing the present month. March, al¬ 
though nominally commencing the 
vernal season, in reality finishes that 
of Winter, and the changes made in 
the attire are so few and so undecided 
that they pass almost unnoticed. 

Spring overcoats will continue to 
within about five inches of the knee, 
material, and brown, drab, green and fawn the colors. 

The small puffed scarfs in satin, silk and plush will be worn until 


the hot weather, and then in fancy washable materials. Solid colors 
in the new shades of terra-cotta, green and blue; black and white 
effects in checks and stripes ; and stripes of two colors alternating, 
are most fashionable. The small flat scarfs are in the same colors 
and combinations, but will not be so generally popular. 

Terra cotta and light mode ehevrette gloves, with heavy embroid¬ 
ery in the same colors or black, are the recognized styles for street 
wear. Others, with embroidery of two colors, one the color of the 
glove and the other brighter and showing between the chain stitch¬ 
ing, are stylish and a novelty. 

Bright colors will continue the rule in hosiery, but solid colors — 
terra-cotta, olive, bronze, gray and black — will be in better demand 
than last season. Fancy spun silk 4-hose in hunter’s green, Oxford 
blue and the terra-cotta shades will be fashionable for dress wear. 

Fancy-bordered linen handkerchiefs have become staple, almost 
entirely superseding the plain white, and limiting the use of silk to 
plain colors and pongees. The borders are one, one and a-half and 
two inches in width, with designs in rings, spots, stripes, cubes and 
an infinite variety of sporting and other pictures. 

For illustration this month, we present three puffed and two 
knot scarfs. 

Figure No. 1. — Gentlemen’s Puffed Scarf. — Gray silk in one of 
the new dark tones, with peacock feathers in tivo shades of green 
and, here and there a suspicion of blue, is represented in the scarf 
here pictured. The shade will accord well with the gray woolen 
suitings that are at present so fashionable, and, if preferred, may be 
obtained perfectly plain. 

Figure No. 2. — Gentlemen’s Puffed Scarf. — Figured cambric is 
the material of which this scarf is made, the pattern being very 
neat and pleasing. The light washable materials for Summer wear 
seem to be in a larger and choicer range than formerly, and their 
adoption is only a question of time. 

Figure No. 3. — Gentlemen’s Puffed Scarf. — This scarf is puffed 
at each side, and the center piece is plain. Heavily corded silk is 
the material, and dark blue the color. The larger leaves have one 
half puce and the other medium-blue, while the outline is followed 
with cadet blue, which is also the color of the trefoil. 

Figure No. 4.- —Gentlemen’s Knot-Scarf. — The well known 
shepherd’s-plaid in black and white silk is here illustrated. These 
goods have been lately revived, and are expected to be worn con¬ 
siderably during the coming season. They always look neat and 
wear,, well, and are shown in many different combinations. 

Figure No. 5.—Gentlemen’s Knot-Scarf.— One of the most 

stylish designs 
that have ap¬ 
peared in neck¬ 
wear is repre¬ 
sented at this 
figure. The ma¬ 
terial is satin, 
and the ground- 
color chocolate. 
Each side of the 
cubes has a pat¬ 
tern differing 
from the others, 
and the top and 
bottom are 
worked with 
silk floss in Ori¬ 
ental colors. The 
dark shade of 
the ground has a subduing effect, and 
the whole is very handsome. 






Figure No. 20.—Plaited Skirt-Trimming. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20, see 
“ Dressmaking at Home,” on Pages 228 and 229.) 


be worn short, reaching to 
Melton will be the favored 


ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 

Very useful and beautiful are the 
specimens of needle-work illustrated 
in this department for this month. 
They are artistic in the full sense of 
the word, and a careful following of 
the illustrations and descriptions will 
result in pleasing success. 

Figure No. 1.—Spray of Core¬ 
opsis. —A graceful spray of coreopsis 
blooms and foliage is shown by this 
engraving. The petals of the flowers 
are worked in South-Kensington 
stitch with floss in the pure golden 
hue of the natural blossom, and the center is a deep, lovelv 
brown done in the effective knot-stitch, which was fully illustrated 
and explained in the Delineator for October, 1882. The leaves 
are also done in South-Kensington stitch with green floss. For 
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Figure No. 21.—Combination op Tabs 
Plaited Trimming por a Skirt. 


and 


(For Description*! of Figures Nos. 31 and 22, See “ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 229.) 


lambrequins, table or piano covers, sofa-pillows, etc., the design 
is beautiful and rich-looking, and may be wrought on cloth, silk, 
satin, velvet, plush or any desirable texture. At figure No. 3 it 
forms the embroidery design on the ribbon band crossing the pen¬ 
wiper or needle-book there illustrated. 

Figure No. 2.—Hat Ribbon or Book-Mark. —Without the fringe 
this forms a handsome initialed ribbon for the inside of a hat, and 
with the fringe-finished ends it becomes a beautiful book-mark. The 
letters are artistically planned and are worked in the well-known 
South - Kensing¬ 
ton stitch. The 
width of the rib- 
bon and the size 
of the letters are 
accurately por- 
frayed. To se- 
cure a thorough- y 
ly good effect, 

the ribbon must fff"I ifl^. 

be of fine quali¬ 
ty. Any prefer¬ 
red color may 
be selected for 
the ribbon, and a 
striking contrast 
in colors is most 
effective in the 
letters. Laven¬ 
der and purple, 
pink and deep 
red or pale blue, 

dark red and golden yellow, black and orange, olive and blue, shrimp- 
pink and very dark green, are all pretty combinations for either hat 
ribbon or book-mark. The ribbon is carefully fringed out at the ends 
when a book-mark is to be formed, and is then over-and-over stitched 
to prevent further ravelling. The process of ravelling is helped by 
first cutting the ribbon for the requisite depth as close to the selvage 
as possible. 

Figure No. 3.— Pen-Wiper or Needle-Book.— This dainty article 
is cut in the shape of a whisk-broom. 

The outside covering is of velvet, and 
across it near the bottom is a band of 
ribbon elaborately embroidered in a 
floral design. Between the covers 
are sections or leaves of flannel or 
cloth in different tints, all pinked and 
notched at the edges. About the 
handle is bowed a wide ribbon, that 
has its ends gathered and tipped with 
a trio of plush balls. The ribbon and 
velvet may be alike or different in 
color, as desired. Such an article is 
usually cut of the size and shape of 
an ordinary-sized whisk-broom, and 
a loop of tape or cord is fastened to 
the back, by which it may be sus¬ 
pended on the wall. The design 
wrought upon the ribbon is illustrated 
and described at figure No. 1 of this 
department. Any other design may, 
however, be used, or if preferred, 
the cover may be embellished with 
hand-painting or embroidery, and the 
ribbon omitted altogether. 

Figure No. 4.— Spray of Forget- 
Me-Nots in Cross-Stitch.— The 
flowers in this pretty little pattern 
are usually worked in pale blue, and 
the stem and leaf in olive green. A 
cross-stitch of golden yellow in the 
center of the flower gives a charm¬ 
ingly realistic effect, and brightens 
the work beautifully. The design 
may be embroidered on canvas and 
perforated cardboard, and also on 
doth and other textures. ' To render 
the work neat and regular on cloth, 
flannel, etc., a section of canvas is 
basted on and the design then embroidered in ; and when the design 
is completed, the threads of the canvas are carefully drawn out. In 
this way the pattern may be wrought without difficulty on any fabric. 

Figure No. o. — Monogram. —This beautiful monogram is worked 
in satin stitch, and may be all of one color or of three distinct colors, as 
desired. For corners of handkerchiefs, centers of tidies, mouchoir- cases, 
etc., it is quite artistic in effect, working well in silk, cotton or wool 


Figure No. 22.- 


—Fancy Plaiting for a 
Skirt. 


Figure No. 23. —Diagonally Draped Front 
of Skirt. 

(For Description see “Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 229.) 


THE WORK-TABLE. 

For the woman who likes to make pretty things, not only for her 
home and herself, but to gratify others, there must be wonderful 
pleasure in each new way of beautifying the useful, which is really, 
after all, the end and aim of truthful decorative work. But it 
ought to be truthful work—there should be no neglect of detail 
no taking for granted that something will not be noticed. No. 
only that work is beautiful into which indifference, the necessary 

forerunner of 
carelessness, 
never comes. So, 
gentle workers, 
take heed unto 
yourselves! So 
much may be 
made pretty, t oo, 
and with such 
simple materials 
—the bits of 
satin, the grasses 
collected in the 
country last Au¬ 
tumn, and per¬ 
haps the pretty 
shells • brought 
home from the 
sea-side. It 
would seem as 
though the good 
worker in beau¬ 
tiful articles had learned the secret of Nature’s success—no waste¬ 
fulness. And then there is another thing to remember, and that is: 
in copying natural effects, success is not gained by attempted 
improvements. Choose or design a study that is pleasing in itself 
and then adhere to it faithfully. 

Figure No. 1 . —Decorated Crumb-Tray. —There is no reason 
why the crumb-tray, that necessity in all well-regulated households 
should not be made pretty as well as .useful. In this instance the 

tray is of ordinary tin painted a dark 
olive tone, and has upon one corner a 
cluster of daisies and golden rod, as 
well as the butterfly that would nat¬ 
urally seek the blossoms. If one has 
not the ability to handle the brush, a 
decalcomanie picture, floral or other¬ 
wise, may take the place of the hand- 
painted one. A bow of olive satin 
ribbon is fastened securely on the 
handle, close to the hook by which it 
hangs. In regard to the background, 
as well as the ribbon bow, individual 
taste will, of course, govern the color¬ 
ing. If preferred, the tray may be 
purchased already ornamented and 
the bow alone added by the hand of 
the busy housewife. 

Figure No. 2.— Scrap-Bag.— A 
convenient shape for a scrap-bag or 
catch-all or, indeed, for a diminutive 
pair of slippers, is here shown. It is 
formed of a large slipper shape in 
soft, untanned leather, lined with 
glowing scarlet satin, carefully quilt¬ 
ed. On the front of the slipper are 
painted in their natural tints several 
branches of leaves. The edge of the 
sole and the instep of the slipper are 
outlined with red silk cord, while a 
pretty bow of satin ribbon of the 
same shade is fastened just at the 
top. As odds and ends, the value of 
which is never fully appreciated un¬ 
til their want is felt, will get in the> 
wrong place, the advantages of sucfll 
catch-alls are much appreciated. Per¬ 
forated card-board, or Bristol-board 
or card-board covered with any desir¬ 
able material, may be made up into pockets of this kind. The 
joinings may be made with over-and-over stitches and covered with 
cord or plaited ribbon. 

Figure No. 3.— Fan Wall-Pocket. —A pretty wall-pocket in 
which to stick letters and cards is of great use, and such a one is here 
shown. An ordinary Japanese fan forms the foundation; and the 
back may be covered with Silesia of any shade, while the front 
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part, is hidden under a cover of bright terra-cotta satin. A paste- The center pieces are of pale pink satin, and the outer ones of deep 
board, shaped like the fan, forms the pocket, ft is neatly fitted, and crimson plush. After being cut in the necessary shapes, they are 
is covered on the outer side with terra cotta and lined with pink satin, pinned together on the wrong side in the neatest manner. Then 
A good contrast of the two colors is shown by the slash down the the whole is firmly basted on a Silesia lining, and the seams are 

hidden by an outlining with yellow 
crewel at each section. If desired, 


center, which is turned back en revers 
At the point of this Y-shaped open¬ 
ing is a bunch of dried grasses and 
^flowers, and long loops and ends of 
terra-cotta ribbon. A similar cluster 
of grasses and ribbon is at each cor¬ 
ner of the fan and on the handle. 

The joining of the pocket portion to 
the fan is neatly hidden under a silk 
cord, and all the edges are finished in 
the same manner. Sage and pale- 
blue, and cardinal and pale-blue, will 
be found very pretty combinations 
for such pockets. 

Figure No. 4.—Shell Pincushion. 

—A pretty present for a bachelor 
friend—who may have helped find 
the shells—is here shown. A bag of 
dark crimson velvet is cut of the 
proper shape, and, after being se¬ 
curely sewed, is filled with bran eft 
any desired stuffing. The shells chosen 
are decorated either with the brush, 
as in this instance, or by a pretty 
decalcomanie picture, and then se¬ 
curely glued to position, their upper 
portions extending beyond the cush¬ 
ion. In these holes have been bored, 
through which gay red silk cords are 
run, that, after forming loops and ends 
(ornamented with pretty tassels) at 
each side, are drawn up to the cen¬ 
ter and tied there, to form the loop 
by which to hang the cushion. When 
the article is for a bachelor, the last 
thing to do is to fill it with pins, 
as he would forget to do that him¬ 
self, and the cushion would then be 
only ornamental and not useful. 

Figure No. 5.— Fancy Mat.— Actual diamond shapes, and 
squares set to look like diamonds, are arranged to form this mat. 


Figure No. 24.—Ornamented Skirt-Front. 

(For Description see “Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 230.) 


each outer point might be tipped with 
a silk or crewel tassel, or a brass cres¬ 
cent or ring. Enlarged, such a design 
would be a pretty cover for a fancy 
table, and then the happy possessor 
of many pieces of silk, satin or plush 
could have a “ harlequin ” or “ crazy ” 
effect by arranging them so that no 
two were alike in color. If preferred, 
gilt thread could be used instead of 
{he yellow crewel. Crimson and pale 
blue, myrtle and pink, sage and ceil, 
deep terra-cotta and bright orange, 
would be suitable combinations 
where only two tones were used. 
The first mentioned colors are in¬ 
tended for the heavier material, plush, 
velvet or felt, while the last are in¬ 
tended to be selected in silk, brocade 
or satin. Black velvet or plush will 
combine with any tint favored by the 
maker. 

Figure No. 6.—Lamp-Shade.— 
This lamp-shade is easily formed of 
squares of satin cut in the desired 
shape and joined to fit by lace inser¬ 
tion. In this instance, as a contrast 
to the sage green of the lamp itself, 
the shade is of pale blue satin, and 
white lace insertion joins the sections 
together, while a full frill of white 
lace finishes the lower edges. On each 
panel or section is a bit of hand 
painting, a contrast in subject, as 
well as in coloring, being deemed de¬ 
sirable. Much individual taste may 
be shown in the making of such 
a shade, ft would be pretty to have either- the initials or the crest 
of the owner on one of the sections. 


ORESS MATERIALS. 


Nobody who can remember twenty-five years ago can doubt the 
great increase of wealth and consequent development of luxurious 
habits since that time. Who does not remember the thoughtful 
purchase and great care taken of a new silk gown ? A silk costume 
meant undoubted elegance, a certainty of a proper dress for all occa¬ 
sions ; and, maybe, it also meant a certain feeling of superiority in its 
possession. Now everything is changed; silk frocks are no rarity, 
and she who is without one does not repine, while she who has o \e 
cannot be contemptuous of her neighbor in wool, because that is 
approved quite as much as silk. 

There is one type of woman, 
large-boned and very thin, who 
should never wear silk. Soft 
woolens should drape her, and, if 
she wish, velvet may be employed 
to improve her appearance; but 
silk, except for draperies only, 
should be shunned. She is the 
only type that cannot wear the 
rich material; slender women 
can make it becoming by lavish¬ 
ing garnitures in frill fashion 
Rbout the bodice, but in her case 
the broad, plain expanse across 
the back is to be dreaded. So 
this style of woman may be 
glad that a silk gown is no 
longer indispensable to a fashionable wardrobe. Instead of serv¬ 
ing as a reminder of angles, she may, by a skilful arrangement of 
draperies of cashmere, nun’s-vailing or any soft material, have her¬ 
self likened to an angel. To such a figure the Watteau effects are 
also quite as becoming as they are to tall, slender women who have 
4 


no breadth across the shoulders. Indeed, by skilful loosening or 
tightening of the fold, a Watteau is pretty on most persons; and, as 
this peculiar style is likely to be much in vogue during the coming 
season, one is glad to be able to make le assertion. 

So far, the coquettish Spring sunshine has had some of the most 
magnificent brocades to look upon, and one begins to surmise that 
even the sunshine may be dazzled. Such perfection of color, design 
and weaving is the result of much study. Artists need no longer 
seek the heavens for a bit of rich color, for the shop windows will 

furnish all they desire. Doubt¬ 
less this is Philistinism, but then 
Philistinism is very often truth. 
One gorgeous specimen of bro¬ 
cade shows a heavy satin of 
creamy white, with the jhur de 
Us of France in the natural size 
and of the proper blue tint. Con¬ 
trasting with, and just beside 
this,is a shrimp pink, having Jap¬ 
an lilies in deep crimson upon it 
—like the other flowers, they are 
in the natural size. Wonderful 
palm leaves in Oriental shadings 
are thrown upon grounds of pale 
tabac, pink, blue, mastic and lav¬ 
ender. These brocades are very 
heavy, and, in most instances, con¬ 
stitute either a petticoat front ora court train of an evening costume; 
plain Ottoman silk or satin forming the rest of the toilette. A very 
rich specimen has a petticoat front of mastic satin, with deep red cab¬ 
bage roses outlined with gold thread upon it. A rose-quilling of plain 
mastic satin is at the lower edge; the train is of the plain satin, long 



Figure No. 25. —Stylish Skirt-Trimming. 

(For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 230.) 
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and narrow, and with a balayeuse of gold lace. The satin bodice is 
cut en Pompadour , has a postillion-like back, and is pointed in front; 
the neck is exposed and, as a relief, the square is outlined with the 
gold lace, which lies against an inner frill of white crepe lisse. The 
sleeves are half-long, and are finished with the gold lace and lisse ; 
gold colored mittens are worn. Around the throat is a velvet 
dog-collar, overlaid with a string of gold beads. The slippers are of 
mastic satin, with gold buckles; and the stockings are golden- 
yellow. This combination doubtless sounds bizarre and trying, but 
in reality it is very elegant, especially when worn—as it was—by a 
very dark brunette. 

Less heavy brocades have silk Armure backgrounds of a light tone, 
with arabesques of the same shade deepened upon them. In this 
style are shown lavender, shrimp, rose, chaudron and electric. 
These materials will be pretty in combination with Surah, nun’s- 
vailing or fine cashmere for short dancing costumes. A modest and 
very attractive pattern is of checked silk, with satin brocade roses 
upon it. The roses show the coloring of the fine plaid, and brown 
and ecru, blue and mode, sage 
and chaudron, dark grenat and 
cream, mazarin and cream, and 
fuchsia and ecru, are admired 
. comminglings. Because of the 
smallness of the figures, this de¬ 
sign will be selected for polo¬ 
naises, basques, draperies, etc., 
over silk, satin or velvet skirts. 

Ottoman silks are gaining in 
popular favor,, because of their 
positive beauty and possible pli¬ 
ability; the possibility being de¬ 
pendent on the deftness of her 
who handles them. Beside black 
and the standard tones of brown 
and green, there are displayed 
two shades of electric blue, four 
of grenat, two of shrimp, two 
of sage, and one each of salmon, 
mastic and heliotrope. The last, 
by-the-bye, never received any¬ 
where the appreciation that it 
did in Paris—which proves that 
the world of women is rather 
more independent than they are. 
usually supposed to be. A demi- 
mourning costume is of pale gray 
Ottoman: The skirt has a fan 
front, and the lower edge of the 
other portions is trimmed with a 
deep, double box-plaiting of the 
same material; the drapery 
starts from the sides and is out¬ 
lined with real Spanish laee, the 
edges being plainly hemmed and 
the looping very simple. The 
close-fitting basque is pointed 
both back and front, and its 
edges are all finished with a full 
frill of lace; a Ion g jabot of lace 
conceals the closing, while the 
coat sleeves are each ornamented 
with a similar jabot. A full 
ruche of lace is around the 
throat, fitting tight, and tied 
with long loops and ends of 
narrow satin ribbon. The bon¬ 
net worn with this toilette is a 
black lace capote, with a pompon cluster of gray Ottoman ribbon 
and gray Ottoman strings. The gloves are of black undressed kid. 

Notwithstanding the greater weight of their rivals, the lighter and 
less expensive foulards and pongees will be in great demand for the 
coming season. The heavy brocades are only for very full dress 
occasions during the Summer, while the other fabrics may be so 
elaborately trimmed as to suit the festival time, or so plainly made 
as to be in perfect taste, not only for street but for travelling wear. 
In foulards, both the corded and the China—or plain—will be worn; 
and while one design will seem almost Quakerish in its plainness, 
another will astonish and startle you by its many colors, as well as by 
the size of the figures or flowers that cover it. With the large-figured 
ones as over-dresses, plain materials that contrast or correspond per¬ 
fectly are used as skirts. One of the most remarkable shows in its 
natural size a prickly pear and its foliage in various tones of sage and 
crimson on a creamy ground, and with it is used a plain sage petti¬ 
coat. A dull dark green has upon it the pomegranate in full bloom, 
accompanied by half-blown buds and leaves. With this, one may 


have a choice; for the skirt maybe of either the green or pomegran¬ 
ate. A pink has a deep crimson rose upon it, and la Mode would 
ordain dark-green, brown or crimson for the skirt; while deep blue 
would certainly be selected to go with a creamy ground showing 
many colored flowers. The most beautiful, as it is the most remark¬ 
able, has no ground visible, for it is entirely covered with roses and 
their foliage. Taking the width right across, one counts in succes-^^ 
sion a pale pink, a deep crimson, a pure white, a deep crimson, a palt^^ 
pink and a pale yellow rose, with the foliage in different shades 
of green—sage predominating—filling up the different spaces be¬ 
tween. If you can remember the floral patterns over the chintz 
hangings of some old-fashioned bed, you will have a perfect idea of 
this silk design. And yet it is really beautiful. Made up after 
the Watteau fashion, trimmed elaborately with creamy lace and worn 
over a sage green skirt, and by one who knew how to fix her throat , 
with a lace kerchief to harmonize with the ladies on her Watteau 
fan, with long mittens on her arms and high-heeled French slippers 
on her feet, why, she would be a picture of Madame la Marquise and 

could dance—as she will, the 
new-old minuet, with positive * 

suitability. 

The plainer foulards are the 
soft India ones and few large-- 
no exaggerated—patterns are 
seen on them. Pale grounds 
predominate, and violent com 
trasts are not seen. The small 
rose-bud design is in pink upon 
white and pale blue, and in light 
lemon on pale green. A clear 
white has alternate circles of 
shrimp and sage that have small 
white dots over them, and a pale 
rose color has clusters of pink 
flowers thrown over it, while a 
deep crimson shows arabesques 
in Persian coloring's. Black is 
made bright with small clusters 
of glowing red poppies, and a 
dark blue is a good background 
for tiny yellow berries. When 
small patterns, such as those 
described, are selected, the en¬ 
tire costume is usually made of 
the figured goods. The polka- 
dot is presented in all the fash¬ 
ionable shades, and is likely to be 
as popular as in the past. A cos¬ 
tume of India foulard has a dull 
white ground, with a sage polka- 
dot upon It. The short skirt is 
trimmed with three shirred ruf¬ 
fles, and the drapery, a much- 
wrinkled tablier in front and a 
simple curtain arrangement be¬ 
hind, is ornamented with a full 
frill of deep Moresque lace. The '' 
basque is made to look elaborate 
by ribbon ends of sage satin out¬ 
lining it in the fashion referred 
to last month, and a jabot of # 
lace and ribbon is placed down 
the front. A ruche of the lace 
around the throat is fastened 
with a silver bar-pin. The hat 
is a small round one of sage 
straw, trimmed with a monture 
of scarlet poppies, which supplies the needed coloring. The gloves 
are of sage undressed kid, and the parasol is of sage silk, lined with 
scarlet and having a much-twisted bamboo handle. 

The useful black and white foulards are by no means dedicated 
solely to people in demi-mourning, but are much liked for street and 
home wear even by ladies having the privilege of colors. The 
designs are not numerous, though there are several sizes of polka- 
dots and rings, as well as cubes and their outlined shadows, Saturi^k 
and his rings, and a wee little star that, because of its minutenes^P 
shines out like a ray of light from a very dark sky. White and 
black laces used separately or in a commingling, as well as clear 
white French embroidery, are employed as garnitures on goods of 
this description. A specimen gown has the medium-sized white 
polka-dot on the black ground; the foot trimming is a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the material, and above this is a deeper box-plaiting; 
next comes a frill of white embroidery, only gathered enough to 
make it fall easily in position, so that its fine work is distinctly seen. 

As a heading, there is a narrow rose-quilling of the silk. The much- 





Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3.—Detail of Chain-Stitch. 
(For Explanations see “Crochet Work,” on Page 230.) 
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Figure No. 6. 


wrinkled tablier has on its edge a frill of embroidery, but the 
drapery in the back is simply hemmed. The bodice fits smoothly, 
and* is untrimmed. Over the coat sleeves are turned-back cuffs of 
the embroidery, and a collar of the embroidery is at the throat and 
rolls slightly. A black ribbon passes under it, and is tied with long 

loops and ends in 
front. Two-buttoned 
black kid gloves are 
worn, and the small 
capote is of black 
lace, with pomegran¬ 
ate blossoms upon it. 

The pongees come 
in all the high-art col¬ 
ors, and, one is tempt¬ 
ed to believe, in all 
the “low art” colors 
as well. They come 
in lengths of plain 
and figured—the one 
enough for the skirt, 
and the other suffi¬ 
cient for the polonaise 
or basque and drap¬ 
ery. The designs are 
much like the fou¬ 
lards, though a din¬ 
gier color pervades 
them—an attribute 
that will doubtless 
commend them to 
people who see in 
dinginess a charming 
result of the cultiva¬ 
tion of high art. There 
are bright colors too, 
but, after the sadden¬ 
ing effect produced 
by sickly greens, 
sages, and pinks that 
ought to blush (and 
then they would be 
a great deal prettier) 
to hear themselves 
called pinks, one 
scarcely dares be hap¬ 
py in a natural red or 
heavenly blue. Pon¬ 
gee in its ecru tone 
will be in vogue, and 
one can always com¬ 
mend it because of 
suitability, durability, 
and dust-ability. This 
last word seems an 
appropriate coinage 
that might be trans¬ 
lated as ability to 
dust the dust—a 
phraseology that 
housekeepers will un¬ 
derstand and gown- 
wearers appreciate. 

In woolen goods, the small plaids in black and white are in great 
demand—indeed, small plaids in all comminglings are liked. Melange 
and brocade effects are in many instances mingled with them, but 
then the plain plaid is always used for some entirety of the costume, 
the part being left to the option of the wearer. A close plaid, almost 
a hair-line, is of green and white, and with it for the skirt is the same 
plaid having upon it stripes of silk melange in rich Oriental tones. 
The same result is shown in many different colors, so that every- 
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(For Explanations of Figures Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, see 
“Crochet Work,” on Page 230.) 


body may have just what her style and coloring demand. Be¬ 
side being in familiar tints, nun’s-vailing is displayed in a dreadful 
sulphur, too disagreeable to aid in making a match (chemistry to the 
contrary notwithstanding) a pale terra-cotta, a very pale green slightly 
tinged with yellow, the brightest tone of purple that the violet 
knows, and a rich cream, the yellowness of which would never be 
recognized as belonging to the article from which it is named, save 
by dwellers in “ green fields and pastures.” Dark-brown, green and 
gray will undoubtedly obtain in cloths and flannels, and simplicity 
will pervade their making up. The close-fitting Newmarket coats, 
will be frequently seen in these materials, and people who do not 
like to go without a wrap, and yet find it and the basque both too 
heavy, will like these coats, which give the appearance of an outside 
garment and yet will allow one to dispense with a dress-bodice under¬ 
neath. As they extend almost to the edge of the gown, a piece of 
economy may be practised by having a cambric skirt finished with a 
kilt or box plaiting of silk, velvet or suiting to wear underneath. 
It will be wise to have a special skirt to accompany your coat, and 
then the slight fullness of the upper part of the skirt will make the 
coat fit closer around the hips. If one has considerable black silk, 
even if it is shabby, it could be cleaned with ammonia, hemmed by 
hand and then laid in close knife-plaitings for the lower edge of the 
skirt. If silk is bought, it is advisable to get an inexpensive quality, . 
as it shows so little that the only absolute needs are that it should be 
well brushed and not in rags or tatters. These coats are pretty and 
becoming, but it is neither pretty nor becoming to see a young lady 
wearing one and carrying her brother’s cane and apparently his hat. 
The soft Alpine hats to wear with cloth costumes are picturesque and 
stylish, but when they are gotten a size too small, and worn on the 
head in a rakish way, they become loud and offensive. Neither the 
general woman nor the general girl gains anything by her willingness 
to imitate her brother in her attire. A Frenchman said that he 
could imagine a woman imitating an anaconda, “ but a man! ” In 
that exclamation, all was said. The mannish woman is fully as ridicu¬ 
lous as the womanish man. Eve was never told to imitate Adam, 
and, as far as we know, she never did. The women who have had 
the most love and 
the greatest honor 
shown them, have 
been women who 
never forgot the re¬ 
spect due to their 
womanhood. And the 
fact remains that to 
preserve this respect 
intact, all appearance 
of evil must be avoid¬ 
ed. So when you put 
on your coat, do not 
add the cane and Der¬ 
by hat—maybe you 
have seen how charm¬ 
ing you look with 
them and it is hard to 
resist their attrac¬ 
tions, but just ask 
your brother’s opin¬ 
ion and see if he does 
not say “that you 
look awfully nice, and 
if you were some 
other fellow’s sister 
he wouldn’t object, 
but being his, he 
would rather see you 
without the hat and 
cane.” And the moral 
is, “ Be as bright and 



Figure No. 9. 



Figures Nos. 9 and 10.—Method of Making 
the Second Row of Start-Stitches. 

(For Explanations of Figures Nos. 9 and 10, see 
“ Crochet Work,” on Pages 230 and 231.) 


piquant as possible, 

have the best-fitting Newmarket coat that can be obtained, but 
eschew mannishness in your attire.” 
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STYLISH TKIMMINGS. 


Figure No. 11.- 


(For Explanation see “ Crochet Work,” on Page 231.) 


One of the greatest of novelists has said something that will apply 
to all people and all times in regard to their attire. To wit: "Never 
in your dress altogether desert that taste which is general. The 
world considers eccentricity in great 
things genius; in small things, folly.” 

And never was this advice more needed 
than now. Now, when after having 
found out the beauty of individual¬ 
ity in gowns, it seems as if some 
very unwise people had discovered 
this beauty only to abuse the priv¬ 
ileges it permitted. In taste, as 
in other matters, an occasional 
revolution may be of advan¬ 
tage, but it should only be in 
the way of overthrowing the 
bad and saving that which 
we know to be good. One 
really interested in the art 
of dress cannot help but 
grow warm on this sub¬ 
ject. The very proper 
feeling that arose and 
insisted that every 
woman need not be 
a fac-simile of her 
neighbor was a 
needed reform. 

Sensible women 
recognize this 
fact, but alas! 
there are some 

without sense. The drapery of a Grecian goddess is exquisite, but 
it is only becoming to a woman possessing a figure of equal love¬ 
liness. Therefore, when a tall, slender girl, with pale complexion, 
light hair and light eyes, confidentially tells one that she sees the 
folly of all trimmings; that there is no true art in them; that she 
will have her gown fall in long, straight folds, and the bodice plain; 
that no device of the modiste shall improve her form, "since that 
would not be true art”; and that she perfers, above all, a severe and 
true simplicity; then you feel as if you would like to talk plainly 
to her and say, as her school-boy brother would, that in such 
a costume she would "look like a guy,” and as for the "severe 
simplicity,” the severity would be most felt by the unfortunate peo¬ 
ple who had to look at her. A true artiste would dress such a 
girl in a much-trimmed, bright-colored Watteau costume that would 
give her the color and 
piquancy she lacked, and 
which would brighten her 
so outwardly that it would 
certainly have some spirit¬ 
ual result; for only the 
people who have pondered 
over such matters know 
the tie between external 
and internal brightness. 

Neglect trimmings ? 

Why, they are the life of 
the gown. To be sure, 
the trimming may be only 
a few rows of shirring; 
but if it be ornamental, 
then it will be in deed and 
in truth a garniture. A 
beautiful republican feel¬ 
ing exists in fashionable 
trimmings, liberty ruling 
in their choice while fraternity is shown in their combinations. For 
Spring and Summer wear, embroideries and laces will undoubtedly 
be the favored garnitures. In white a preference is shown for the 
embroideries, as la Mode has doubtless discovered how easily a cos¬ 
tume may be ruined by the frailty of a lace decoration. These 
embroideries are done on Swiss, batiste and fine cambric. Both 
floral and geometrical patterns prevail in the designs, the one neces¬ 
sity seeming to be that, while much open-work is displayed, the 
grounding be entirely covered with needlework and the material 
only show at the top. Pure white is best liked, though some ecru 
tints are shown. Beside being employed on wash eostumes, these 





-Showing the Effect of Several Rows of 
Star-Stitches. 




Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3.—Gentlemen’s Puffed Scarfs. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3, see “Styles for Gentlemen,” on Page 231.) 


embroideries will be used on foulards, pongees, Summer silks anc 
woolen materials. A terra-cotta pongee has a short skirt trimmed 
with two ruffles of the silk and one very deep frill of white embroid- 

broidery. The 
polonaise is a 
gaily figured 
one, showing 
palms in many 
tones on a light ter¬ 
ra-cotta ground. It 
closes with small, bul¬ 
let-shaped, smoked- 
pearl buttons to a lit¬ 
tle below the waist, and 
from there it is open, 
being drawn in curtain 
fashion to the sides and 
looped high on the hips; 
in the back it is very simply 
draped. The edges are fin¬ 
ished with an embroidered 
frill, which, while narrower, 
matches that on the skirt. A 
collar and cuffs, both deep and 
turning back, are made of the 
widest embroidery, and the collar 
is caught in front with a harlequin 
bow showing the colors in the polo¬ 
naise. The bonnet is a small poke 
of terra-cotta chip, under-faced with 
velvet of a darker shade and orna¬ 
mented with a monture of ivy leaves; 
the gloves are of terra-cotta kid, and the parasol is made of pongee 
silk like the skirt lined with the same and having a quaintly twisted 
handle. 

In black laces undoubted preference is given to the Spanish, which 
shows so many new and strange designs that one is tempted to 
call it versatile. In real guipure designs it looks as heavy as the 
lace it imitates; then again it is seen almost as airy as thread; while 
a fine contrast is displayed in one piece where a section of heavy 
Spanish alternates with one of real thread, the first showing a heavy 
geometrical design, and the last a dainty floral one. A lace like the 
last-mentioned, to have the pattern displayed to perfection, should be 
worn as a flounce on a skirt of some bright color, and it is obtaining 
for such purposes on black silks, satins, and moires. An evening toi¬ 
lette worn by a young matron had a long serpent train of shrimp 

satin. The front was of the 
same material, arranged in 
a fan that flared at the 
lower edge. The lace 
flounces, three in number, 
started from each side and 
trimmed the train. The 
drapery was of shrimp 
satin brocade, with white 
and gold mingled with it. 
The sleeveless bodice, cut 
low in the neck, was also 
of the brocade. It was 
outlined with a frill of 
narrow black lace against 
a plaiting of white lisse; a 
narrow velvet, run through 
the lace, drawing it to fit 
the neck of the wearer. 

A velvet dog-collar, fast¬ 
ened close to the throat, 
was worn. Shrimp mittens of undressed kid, extending far up thdm 
arm, were added; and three small shrimp tips were in the hair. The 
fan was of black lace laid over white satin, the slippers were of 
black satin, and the stockings of black silk. 

A walking costume, that is lace-trimmed, has a short skirt of 
black Ottoman rep laid in large box-plaits, with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the same as foot trimming. The drapery, very full 
and much looped, is of nun’s-vailing, the tablier portion being 
trimmed with Spanish lace, while the back is simply finished 
with a hem. At one side is a cascade of lace, while on the other 
is disposed Ottoman ribbon in long loops and ends. The basque is 
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Figure No. 4.—Gentlemen’s Knot-Scarp. 

(For Description see “ Styles for Gentlemen,” on 
Page 231.) 


smooth-fitting, with the pointed Spanish outline. A frill of lace 
edges it, and a cascade of lace ornaments each sleeve. A pretty ef¬ 
fect is achieved by 
having a small puff of 
the silk inserted at 
the elbow of the tight 
coat sleeve. With the 
lace ornament it has 
a full look, which, 
however, relegates 
such a design to 
slender people. At 
the throat is worn a 
fichu of Spanish lace 
caught with a curious¬ 
ly carved silver pin, 
the ends of the fichu 
being very long and 
allowed to hang. The 
bonnet is a capote of 
black lace, with Ot¬ 
toman rep strings 
and a monture of 
deep red roses. The 
gloves are of black 
undressed kid. 

For plaitings and 
full frills of white 
lace, especially on 

wash materials, are shown Mirecourt, point d' Aurillac , point d' esprit , 
and the many other machine-made laces that have been the outcome 
of the Breton furor. But when there is a desire to show the 
pattern of the lace, as in a single frill or in the outlin¬ 
ing of a gilet , then a good Valenciennes or Irish 

point is chosen. Sometimes an imitation of the 

first is selected, being frequently so good 
that even experts are deceived; but 
when the Irish lace is chosen, the 
moderate price asked for it allows 
of its being the Simon Pure. Both 
of these laces are also used on 
pongee silk in its well-known 
ecru tint. The Pompadour 
lace, with its raised fig¬ 
ures of flowers and but¬ 
terflies, will, it is like¬ 
ly, be chosen for 


cuffs, collars, and 
any styles of 
flat trimming 
that will 
display 
its special 
beauty,which 
would be hid¬ 
den under a frill 
or plaiting. Asatteen 
toilette has a short skirt 
of dark grenat, trimmed 
with two box-plaitings of 
the same material above a foot 
trimming of the usual narrow 
plaiting. The polonaise displays a 
creamy ground, with large roses of the 
grenat shade scattered lavishly upon it. 

A gilet of the plain grenat is outlined with 
Pompadour lace, the latter coming over on 
the vest so that it is well brought out by its dark 
background. A full ruche of lace of the same hue 
is worn at the throat and tied with long ends of grenat 
and cream ribbon, commingled in a manner at once con¬ 
fusing and attractive. The coat sleeves have deep cuffs of 
the plain fabric on them, with the lace laid on in the same 
manner as on the gilet. The hat is a rough grenat straw, very 
elaborately trimmed with the Pompadour lace and crush roses; 
mile the parasol is of the figured material, lined with the plain. 

The popularity of gilets is increasing, and both those simply 
applied and those inserted are liked. A vest certainly does much to 
brighten an old costume, and, as it is generally becoming, it is 
equally desirable on a new one. Cascades of lace combine well 
with vests of satin when the gown is of wool or silk, and of satteen 
when it is of wash goods. The effect gained by the wearer is the 
same as that given in many of the pictures of Louis le Qrand. A 
black toilet may be made fresh for evening wear by the addition of 
a white satin vest, overlaid at the edges with black lace. One says 



Figure No. 5.—Gentlemen’s Knot-Scare. 

(ForDescription see “Styles for Gentlemen,” on 
Page 231.) 


“ white satin,” because then any colored flowers or tips may be worn; 
but more individual effects are obtained when some specially be¬ 
coming color is em¬ 
ployed. 

A novelty in trim¬ 
mings, that shows 
how much the so- 
called Boman color¬ 
ings are liked, is 
shown in a deep col¬ 
lar of the dress ma¬ 
terial edged with a 
fringe formed of the 
tiny silk acorns in 
many colors that have 
hitherto seemed only 
to belong to the field 
of decorative needle¬ 
work. All the sage, 
scarlet, blue and white 
tints are selected, and 
no two shades are 
placed closely togeth¬ 
er. Some little know¬ 
ledge of color is nec¬ 
essary for arranging 
these pendants, and 
care should be taken 
that they are not 

placed too close together, and that they are sewed on firmly, but yet 
so that they will swing and not hang stiff. On any dark woolen 
material, a collar or cape, so trimmed, makes a very pretty adjunct. 

For the gingham gowns of small people, embroidery in white, 
done on grounds of the same color as the dress fabric itself, is ad¬ 
mired. These ginghams show the “ cram ” coloring—two parts of 
the color and one of white—; and as the neutral effect presented 
does not show every bit of dust, mammas appreciate it rather more 
than the delicate figures and tones they select for themselves or 
for older sisters. Sometimes frills of embroidery at the neck 
and wrists are considered sufficient garniture; but again the 
short skirt will consist of a deep flounce of embroidery, 
while a narrower variety will outline the pretty guimpe. 
However, this style of trimming is most frequently 
reserved for what the small person would call “ the 
bestest frock,” and for which, if he or she be 
especially healthy, there would be a certain 
amount of disapproval (because of the care 
that must be given it) mingled with pride 
in its possession. Flannel costumes 
are oftenest trimmed with machine- 
stitching, though some are shown 
with rows of white linen braid 
very narrow, applied in the 


style that was in vogue 
some years ago. 

Long, close-fitting 
coats of cloth, flan¬ 
nel or any of 
the wool ma¬ 
terials are 
trimmed 
best when 
without vis ¬ 
ible trimming. 
The trimming 
should appear m 
their perfect fit, in 
the exactness with 
which the dressing is ac¬ 
complished, and in the gen¬ 
eral perfection in detail. The 
collar worn with such coats may 
be of linen in the curate shape, 
fastened with a stud of any style 
desired. An elaborate neck-dressing 
would be in as bad taste as a fringe 
around the lower edge. If not found too 
warm, and one is brunette enough to bear the 
of such an addition, a picturesque look may be 
by arranging a deep orange silk kerchief about 
It is folded very much, laid under the coat, and 
shown for about an inch above it, but should be long enough to 
have the two ends peep out coquettishly through a button-hole or 
from under the closing just above the waist. Of course, this is 
only suitable with a very dark coat, though one daring woman wore 



effect 
given 
the throat, 
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the kerchief with a terra-cotta coat and suggested nothing but 
Seville oranges. 

To-day there are collars and collars. The narrow band that stands 
stiff and straight around the throat, with outline unbroken and 
unbending, continues in very general favor. With this a pretty stud 
is usually worn, and, if desired, a narrow ribbon may be tied inside 
the collar, with its long loops and ends hanging over on one side of 
the dress. This takes away somewhat from the severity of the plain 
linen. 

An especially pretty style in collars is of fine linen and perfectly 
straight, but the upper portion turns over about half an inch and is 
finely embroidered in close work by hand. Another style has the 
corners sharply turning over in front and elaborately hemstitched, 
but there is no doubt that women who find standing collars becom¬ 
ing choose the perfectly plain, straight “ curate ” style in preference 
to all other varieties. 

Deep, round, rolling collars are worn, but are not generally seen in 
the shops, the reason being that few women find them becoming 
and that those who do have them made to order. With these is 
worn a ribbon passing under and tied with long loops and ends in 
front. 

Young ladies who like to copy their brothers in costume, and whose 
top-coats are dreadfully tight, turn them back at the throat in mascu¬ 
line fashion and wear a white satin “ Claudent ” scarf with a scarf-pin 
stuck in, which, with the straight collar, gives the effect they desire. 

Straight linen cuffs are most in favor, and but very little of the 
white is allowed to show. Some few turned-back cuffs are to 
be seen, but as yet there seems no general adoption of them. 

Lace and fine lawn, silk, mull or tissue are used for making 
the pretty collars and jabots that, when properly chosen, are 
in such good taste. A decoration much favored is a full 
rose-quilling, double and sometimes triple, of any ad¬ 
mired lace, mounted on a smooth strip of net and 
having a long ribbon on each end. This is about 
a yard long and is used for outlining V-shaped 
corsages, or may be worn with a high-necked 
bodice, by being caught with a long lace- 
pin at the throat and held together all the 
way down the front, and then having 
the ribbons knotted at the waist. 

An ornament, that may be worn 
with a collar or ruche, and which 
is called a jabot though it is 
not one, may with all ease be 
made at home. Some¬ 
thing over a quarter of 
a yard of silk, mull, 
lawn or netischosen, 
and the ends are 
hemmed and 
finished with 
lace plainly 
applied. 

Then in the 
center three 
or four rows of 
shirring draw the 
fabric together as 
close as possible, and 
let the sides fall in full 
folds, as does the lace. One 
of cardinal Surah has Spanish 
lace trimming it; a pale blue 
has the raised Pompadour; one of 
is neatly finished with Valenciennes; 
black silk, for mourning, has black point 
Sometimes fine French embroidery on Swiss 
takes the place of the lace, but so soft a result is 


the pink tones, Nile green and pale lavender are the preferred tints 
of the grenadine. These scarfs are sufficiently long to be knotted 
on the breast, and the ends then allowed to fall after the fashion 
of a mantle. 

Squares of white mull, either hemstitched or trimmed with 
lace, are worn in the pretty Quaker fashion, and, when they 
are positively becoming, should be as positively adhered to. A 

Very large mull shawls, finely embroidered, may with propriety 
take the place of the light wool shawls that will soil and will not 
look well after being washed. Heavily embroidered Canton crape 
shawls are also in fashionable vogue for evening wear, but, as they 

are always expensive, they can only be worn by the fortunate 

few Avho can afford such treasures. Happy is that woman whose 

father or grandfather was a sea-captain, and one inclined to 
bring home the products of China and Japan, to the women 

of the family; for she is likely to possess what money, 

not love, is needed to buy now-a-days. 

ery and self-trimmings are 
chosen for the white costumes that will 

be generally worn during the Sum¬ 
mer sea- son. Silk embroid¬ 
ery is chosen for nun’s- 


vail- 


Dog collars of black velvet are much liked, 


mull 
and a 
d'esprit. 
or mull 
not achieved, 
though the pleas¬ 
ant, plump little woman should avoid them. Having to be drawn in 
closely they are only suitable on slender-necked women, and on 
a short throat are an irresistible reminder of the comicality of a 
bantam with a cravat about his neck. Satin backed velvet ribbon 
will be found not to blacken the skin, and it is well to measure and 
see just how much one wants, for the end should not lap over¬ 
much, as an ugly bulkiness is the result. It is best, if possible, to 
have a dog-collar sewed on; but if this cannot be, then a small 
black safety-pin should be used, it being the only certain preven¬ 
tive of the unpleasantness of the band slipping or the sharp point 
of the pin sticking in the flesh. 

In black fichues and scarfs Spanish lace is still the favorite, and 
their adaptability to all times and seasons is one reason, and the 
very best imaginable, for their continued popularity. For wear 
with airy Summer gowns, are shown scarfs made of silk grenadine 
and trimmed with Spanish lace in deep cream tones. Pale blue, all 


ing and cash- 
mere, as it 
combines 
well with 
them 
and 
is 


ra¬ 
ther 
newer- 
looking 
than white 
laces. Usually, 
quantities of rib¬ 
bon are employed 
on such gowns, either 
in flots or in clusters 
having long loops and ends. 
It seems as if this were to be 
specially a ribbon season. On 
white wash goods, Swiss and 
French embroidery, Irish point, and 
Irish applique embroidery are in vogue. 
With these toilettes the ribbons are often 
of some faint tone that is becoming or gen¬ 
erally liked, pale-blue, lavender, rose, shrimp- 
pink, Nile-green and light terra-cotta being ©f- 
tenest chosen. It would seem as though few of 
these wash toilettes were made with any idea of 
ever having them washed, and this is really the case. 
With care a costume of s'atteen may be in use all season, 
apd the later one begins to press it, the less it will need re¬ 
juvenation; for when the smoothing process is once begun, it 
must afterwards be a frequent occurrence. Sometimes the bodice 
of a white gown is without any garniture, the wearer adding a fichu, 
an elaborate collar or a cascade of lace as occasion or preference may 
require. This is a very nice way when one has not many white 
gowns and does not care to publish the fact. One day the neck 
may be trimmed in surplice fashion, and folds of the material used 
to outline it; again it may be closed to the throat, and a full ruche 
of lace, arranged close about the neck and very high, allowed to 
extend in two rows to the waist, where it terminates under a 
cluster of flowers or ribbons; and then with her lace fichues and all 
the other wonders of lingerie , “a-many other ways” may be thought 
of by the woman who thinks. But she should first think of one 
thing—that her bodice must fit well. Unless it does, her back 
will not look nice; and when she wants to assume the severe sim¬ 
plicity of a linen collar, she will not dare do so. Fit the bodice of 
your wash gown with as much care as you would one of cloth or 
silk, and be very sure, as an inducement, that you will have youa| 
reward not only in this gown but in the next, for you will know* 
how to do it with more ease in the future. The law of com¬ 
pensation is a good one. 

It is amusing to note that while general mankind never knows 
whether a gown is trimmed or not, it has a keen eye for a bad fit 
and an approving one for that which curves with the figure and is 
without wrinkle or pucker. Even poets laureate see this virtue and 
praise it, for an exquisite picture of a woman tells how she was 

“ Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the shape.” 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


k A season or two ago, the purple violet of the Bonapartes, that 
^modest flower which hides in the shade and yet which has been 
made politically so important, was on the corsage, in the hand and 
clustered about the chapeau. And usually 
it was becoming. But even the violet’s 
day of triumph passed—indeed, all the flow¬ 
ers were doomed, and, for a time, the 
plumes of the ostrich waved triumphantly 
in the air. Now, another fancy prevails, 
and the pansy, the heart’s-ease, the viola 
tricolor —call it by any name you will— 
seems to be the one received flower of 
the season. In all the glory of purple and 
gold, in wondrous tones of golden brown, 
in pure white, in pale blue, in purple as 
black as night, in all the many tones and 
sizes that Nature has devised, the pansy in 
silk, satin or velvet adorns the bonnet worn 
by “ the prettiest little lady in the land.” 

While immensely large pansies are shown, 
still good taste gives the preference to those 
of medium size. 

Next in favor to the “pense.es ” come the 
lilacs, mignonettes, lilies-of-the-valley, dan¬ 
delions, buttercups, chrysanthemums in yel¬ 
low, white and deep crimson, and masses 
of rose-buds in all the shades of crimson 
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Figure No. 4.—Spray of Forget-Me-Nots 
in Cross-Stitch. 

(For Description see “ Artistic Needle-Work,” on 
Page 233.) 


Figure No. 3.—Pen-Wiper or Needle-Book 

(For Description see “Artistic Needle-Work,” on 
Page 232.) 


yellow and white. 
There will undoubt¬ 
edly be a fancy for 
the yellow and pur¬ 
ple tones, and, as 
they mingle well, al¬ 
most all types can 
wear them. The li¬ 
lacs are in very 
pale purple and dead 
white, the deeper 
shades not having 
the preference here¬ 
tofore shown them. 
A mass of color is 
effected in the smaller 
flowers by a great 
number of dandelions 


and buttercups, arranged together, either just in front or at one 
side of the bonnet. 

And the bonnet itself? The artiste in bonnets predicts that 
Milan braids will obtain well, and after them chips and unbleached 
straws. Manila will remain in favor, as all tones of brown are liked 
and this combines particularly well with reddish browns. With 
flowers and lace, chip is exquisite; the commingling of the three 
resulting in suitability, which, after all, means perfect taste. Indeed, 
it may be counted as a foregone conclusion that chip will have 
unusual favor shown it. Few straws can be bent without break¬ 
ing, which is not an attribute of the fine, soft chip, that allows itself 
to°give daintily to each bending or curving that seems desirable. 

A carriage bonnet, that would also be pretty for a bridesmaid 
gowned in blue, is of ecru, chip ; the shape being a poke of medium 
size, with the crown curving upward in a saucy way. The under-fac¬ 
ing is of plain dark blue velvet, and a cascade of Irish lace is around 
the crown, on the left side of which is a mass of pale blue forget-me- 
nots that look as if they might have been gathered and then pinned 
on, so natural is their grouping. The strings are of the Irish lace, 
tied close under the chin. 

A small chip bonnet is dead white, under-faced with black velvet, 
and with the small lace frill so much in vogue showing from beneath 
it. A monture of dandelions is around the crown, and the _ ties are 
of black velvet ribbon, loosely knotted high up on the left side. 

The assumption of the small white frill as a face trimming has 
shown how womankind has, after recognizing the becomingness of 
that dangerous (?) adjunct, the widow’s cap, deliberately seized upon 
it softened its dead whiteness and made it more becoming—conse¬ 
quently more dangerous—than before. Plain soft hsse, with a tiny 
edging of Valenciennes, either in dead white or faint cream, is 


chosen ; and no better description of its disposition can be given 
than to say it is just put in, for that covers all. Young and old 
alike wear it, and it may be allowed to show much or little, as 

most becoming to the face of the wearer. 

It looks especially well under a plaited 
brim, but is equally pretty when there is 
no brim at all, as in the case of a very tiny 
capote. 

In bonnet shapes, the small capote has 
gained its way in "the same manner that the 
small woman usually gains hers—by untir¬ 
ing persistency; and to-day it obtains bet¬ 
ter than many of the more ambitious shapes. 

To vie with it, the poke has reduced its size; 
and, indeed, the poke is the only rival it 
possesses. The number of the capote fam¬ 
ily, however, is a large one. There are ca¬ 
potes with positive brims, with apologetic 
brims and without any brims at all. The 
last mentioned are at present the most pop¬ 
ular and most likely will continue to be 
so until the approach of Summer, when 
those having a tiny brim will obtain, so that 
a becoming under-facing of velvet may be 
applied to contrast with the lightness of the 
lace and flowers and to throw the desired 
shade on the face. The Marie Stuart also 
ranks among the capotes , and, although it is 
a shape always more or less in favor, it 
seems to have a greater number of admirers 
than ever. 

For early Spring wear, capotes of silk, velvet, brocade and plush, as 
well as of cloth matching the costume worn, will be in vogue; but a 
little later those of straw or lace will usurp their place. On those 
made of dress fabrics, pompons of ribbon or silk, as well as feather 
tips or fancy aigrettes of feather, are admired. 

A capote that is worn with a grenat velvet costume has a soft 
crown, a pouf in one piece made of the velvet, and a tiny added brim 
of the velvet laid in flaring box-plaits, that are lined with pale 
shrimp-pink satin. From under this peeps a lisse frill. On one 
side, arranged towards the front, are three tips; one of shrimp, one 
of rose, and one of a pink that is almost a yellow. The.strings are 
of grenat Ottoman ribbon. Naturally, such a commingling of pink 
tints would be extremely unbecoming to any complexion save that 
of a clear brunette. 

Another capote is of dark green cloth, one piece covering the 
entire bonnet. The strings are of dark green satin ribbon, and 
perched just in front, in a manner that seems aggressive, are three 
full silk pompons of the brightest orange shade. 

Woman does not seem to think she may get in trouble by 
declaring herself an 
Orangeman (the bull 
may be the means of 
saving her), but it is 
true that orange pom¬ 
pons are the furor. 

They are invariably 
placed just in front, 
and make some sweet 
damsels look as if they 
belonged to a march¬ 
ing regiment. This 
idea is intensified 
when the pompons 
are placed on felt 
hats of brown, green 
or black, with a crown 
of truncated shape 
and a broad brim 
rolled up all around 
but prominently high 
in front. The edges 
of these hats are sim¬ 
ply finished with a 

ribbon binding, and the orangc-hued ornament, when placed accord- 
ing to the received idea, shows sufficiently far above “ the mad¬ 
ding crowd ” to lead any regiment of ardent followers to battle. 
Even in the thickest of the fight, and on the foggiest day, it would 
not be lost to sight. On a young, pretty, piquante girl the assump- 



Figure No. 5. —Monogram. 

(For Description see “ Artistic Needle-Work,’ 
Page 232.) 
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tion of the orange pompon may be forgiven; but, after one has 
passed girlhood, the wearing of it should entitle the wearer to servi¬ 
tude of sufficient length of time to make a sensible bonnet. How¬ 
ever, one can find consolation in the fact that things which create 
a sudden furoi seldom live an axiom that may be applied to things 
of more weight than pompons. 

Among ribbons the Ottoman variety will be oftenest used, but 
neither those of velvet or satin will be neglected, while lace will be 
chosen for Midsummer wear. Fancy ribbon in cashmere and polka- 
dot designs are displayed, but it is not believed that they will be 
worn very much. An idea of the colors in vogue and their names 
is gained by those given to the ribbons. They are Etna, the reddest 
terra-cotta ; framboise, or raspberry ; Judee , strawberry red ; coral • 


shade, obtain well with ladies of quiet taste and have a peculiar ele¬ 
gance of their own. One is of black Spanish lace laid in frills over 
a lining of Nile green satin; across the front is a monture of mignon¬ 
ette and ferns; and the single broad tie of Spanish net and lace, which 
is drawn from one side to the other and then caught, is fastened 
with a tiny bunch of ferns. With poppies for the flowers and a 
lining of Aetna red, a Spanish effect is achieved. 

„ In the white laces, d’Aurittac, Mirecourt, Spanish, Irish-point and 
\ alenciennes are used for trimming, no' white bonnets entirely of 
lace being as yet seen. Crepe is preferred for a white chapeau, and 
it is also seen in all the faint colors, some being so delicate that one 
is tempted to call them suggestions. A Quaker gray crepe bonnet is 
modest with its trimmings of forget-me-nots, while a pale pink 


, • . ' , * j i " Di/ionuwy icu, tuiiu, mouest wnn its tnmminars ot iorget-me-nots while a nab nink 

A^S° r Ted; 0i> “' alOVeljlilaC ; seems t0 blush the weight of the large Jacqueminot rose 



Figure No. 


L—Decorated Crumb- 
Tray 


souris, or mouse color; Alicante, 
a reddish brown; Partaga, a 
very deep brown; tabac and 
Havane, tones of brown ; sage 
in all its peculiar and many of 
its unbecoming tints; every 
tone of yellow, from the lightest 
to the darkest; anti the light blues 
and pinks that are standards. 

Then there are deep, very deep, 
greens and pale grays. It is 
gravely announced, and one is 
naturally glad of it, that “ /raise 
ecrase or crushed strawberry, 
will be rivalled by 11 /raise frais," 
or fresh strawberry. 

\ ery little is as yet known 
about hats, la Mode always al¬ 
lowing the preference to be given 
in the Spring to that head cov¬ 
ering which seems the most dig¬ 
nified and which has in reality its 
greatest wear during the Spring 
months, when one can pay calls 
or go out without being con¬ 
vinced that old Sol is warmer in 
his feelings towards you than is 
desirable. It is probable, how- 
ever, that straw hats will incline 
to the large shapes, with the roll¬ 
ing brim before described in felt. 

The Devonshire shape will be 
worn, and an extremely large 
design with a sailor-like crown • 
will be very popular for sea-side 
and country wear. Large hats 
will necessitate plumes or pom¬ 
pons, so that for her dress hat, to 
be accompanied by a wreath of 
roses, la demoiselle must choose a 
pretty round hat. The . round 
hats have a low crown, with a 
brim extending just a little dis¬ 
tance from the crown and then 
rolling up. Indeed, they are in 
reality enlarged turbans. The 
garniture may consist of the 
facing of velvet, and then either 
a monture or an entire wreath 
of flowers. A very pretty speci¬ 
men in the enlarged turban shape 
is a dark green straw, faced 
with velvet of the same shade 
and trimmed with a wreath of 
pale pink blossoms. Wild-roses 
make lovely wreaths, as they join 

in well to the shaping. Ivy-leaves and woodbine are also favorites. 
The ivy-leaves are laid closely together and, while they are in good 
taste, are yet too heavy-looking a wreath for any but'tall and well- 
developed women; the wild flowers or blossoms are in most appro¬ 
priate for les petites femmes. 

Spanish laces, showing heavy guipure patterns or outlined with 
silk cord, are used for bonnets and for trimming purposes; and it is 
whispered that there will be a revival of guipure in the millinerv 
world. Small capotes, made of lace and lined with satin of any bright 


Figure 



2.—Scrap-Bag. 



Figure No. 3.—Fan Wall-Pocket. 

(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 1, 2 and 3, see “ The Work-Table,” on Page 232.) 


that is upon it. A maize-colored 
crepe is smoothly applied to one 
of the pointed poke shapes, and 
has on the left side dande¬ 
lions contrasting with a cluster 
of brown velvet wall-flowers. 
The strings are of brown vel¬ 
vet. These crepe bonnets will 
in many instances be made at 
home, and it is well to remem¬ 
ber that, if one wish to intensify 
the color, the lining may be cf 
silk of the same shade; but if it 
be desired to lighten it, then the 
lining may be white. Usually, 
an inexpensive quality of silk is 
selected for lining. 

The small capotes are so easy 
to trim and may be “ got up ” at 
home with so little trouble, that 
most women wfill not only find 
pleasure but profit in their mak¬ 
ing. On these small bonnets 
none of the careless work that'is 
overlooked on large hats is tol¬ 
erated, and the “ finding of truth 
in the inward parts ” is best ex¬ 
emplified by a nice lining and 
the general air of finish pervad¬ 
ing your chapeau. 

To find out what is right al¬ 
ways seems the trouble. And 
yet some women discover a 
worse one. After a good result 
is achieved, it is painful to see 
the whole structure taken apart 
that a better one may be sought. 
And usually it is not found. The 
successful arrangement of a be¬ 
coming bonnet is a stroke of 
genius, and in attempting to im¬ 
prove it the original is usually 
lost. An art critic who knew 
what he was talking about said, 
“ When you have done a good 
thing, let it rest; you cannot be 
superhuman.” And what ap¬ 
plies to a picture applies to a 
bonnet. This comparison may 
be thought disrespectful to art, 
but are not bonnets of as much 
importance as pictures to many 
people ? To the people who 
make pictures in them they cer¬ 
tainly are, while to those who like 
to look at pictures they ought to 
momentous task of making her 


be. A woman engaged in the _ _ _ 

Spring bonnet would be apt to say, that if Helen of Troy or Cleo¬ 
patra wore bonnets—and Marie Stuart certainly did—their head cov¬ 
erings did more in the cause of beauty than all the paintings in 
the world. And this would open such a field for wonderment as tc 
how Cleopatra looked in a poke or Helen of Troy in a turban, that 
subdued masculinity would lose all his powers for arguing. ’ This 
might not be argumentum ad hominem, but it would certainly be 
arguing in favor of woman—her of the past and her of the present. 


f3F” To insure the filling of orders for Delineators for any 
specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
the Delineator for May may be certain to secure copies of that 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of April. We 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders received at a later 
date j but we cannot always do so. This rule will continue in opera¬ 
tion until further notice .— The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. 
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OUB PARIS LETTER. 


The death of Gambetta was, of course, a serious loss to the Republic 
of France, and the arrest and imprisonment of Prince Napoleon a. 
decided terror to many; but such of the people as are Legitimists 
or Imperialists are already quite as gay as ever before. Since 
talking of political differences in society is not at present considered 
courteous, the most fashionable circles of France significantly and 
unmistakably express their political sentiments in the accessories or 
t colors of their toilettes. The leading hues are already positive and 
eloquent. Neutral or faint tints are incapable of expressing a zeal¬ 
ous political adherence to any one of the several dynasties that still 
tenaciously cling to the hope of attaining supremacy in France. 
^ Composite dresses are as fashionable as ever, but just now they are 
oftener developed in two materials of a single color than in con¬ 
trasts of tint. 

This sentimentalism seems all the more marked on account of a 
curious change that has come over the social habits of Paris. Visiting 
or paying calls, has—perhaps, 
only temporarily—ceased alto¬ 
gether. Ladies see each other 
quite as often as they desire at 
fashionable breakfasts and at 
five-o’clock teas, to say nothing 
of meeting at dinners, balls and 
private theatricals; and conse¬ 
quently the ceremonial card, sent 
by messenger or postal-service, 
has replaced a most unsatisfactory 
social duty, with far less wear 
and tear to one’s patience and 
with quite a saving of time. It 
is simply a change from one for¬ 
mality to another. The costume 
formerly reserved for the visit¬ 
ing hours is now worn at the 
social breakfast and the after¬ 
noon-tea party, and therefore as 
much consideration is expressed 
by one’s acquaintance as if a cer¬ 
tain amount of time been devoted 
to personal card-leaving. 

Then there are the formal 
Tuesday evenings at the Theatre 
Franqaise and Friday evenings 
at the Opera, where seats are 
taken for the season by fashion¬ 
able people, thus giving to gala 
nights as much exclusiveness as 
could be insured at a private en- 
t tertainment. Between the acts 
promenades are taken in the 
foyers , and as much visiting is 
done as could be accomplished 
in a week of calling from house 
* to house. It is at these enter¬ 
tainments that the new fashions 
make their first appearance. At 
the opera one may look in the loges for the latest novelties of dress, 
while to Parisiennes half the charm of the best society dramas are 
embodied in the superb costumes of the actresses. These costumes 
are sure to be as original in style and beautiful in effect as prevailing 
standards of taste and the ingenuity of the designer can make them, 
and their most pleasing features are never lost upon the leaders of 
exclusive society. 

Brown is among the leading colors for Spring, as it has been 
during the past Winter. For the street, there is a dark brown, amus¬ 
ingly if not appropriately called tete de negre, which is produced in 
velvets, cloths, cashmeres, velours , grosgrains, Surahs, satteens, etc. 

H^ich fabrics are self-trimmed, when chenilles, embroideries, brown 
Wees, etc., are not preferred for their ornamentation. Materials of 
this shade intended for house wear are illuminated by interwoven 
traceries of gold threads, or perhaps shot through and through with 
a silk intermixture of this metallic hue. Brown watered silks of a 
slightly yellowish shade have a flicker of burnished gold upon them 
that is very rich and effective. For combination with this color the 
palest shade of old gold is used, velvet being still the favorite tex¬ 
ture for such combinations. It is very likely that this elegant 
fabric will be retained until the Summer time is really upon us, and 
even then it will have a certain vogue, as it did last year. 


Among the grand dames of Paris, velvet has been worn as a robe 
de chambre or boudoir dress for many a month, dark, rich colors 
being the favorites, with much creamy lace. Indeed, it may be said 
that this material, especially in black, will be a stylish semi-absurdity 
the entire year through, without regard to the warmth of the 
weather. While this eloquent caprice lasts, that most charming of 
over-dresses, the polonaise, will hold a secure position in the 
affections of fashionable ladies; and people with cultivated tastes 
will rejoice in its dominating influence. 

.A delicate sobriety of colors holds sway by daylight everywhere 
in Paris, except when, as was mentioned, political feeling i^sorts to 
the toilette for significant expression. Sometimes even by lamp¬ 
light sober hues are noticeable, but their adoption is likely to be 
accepted as an outgrowth of their particular becomingness to the 
wearer. 

There is no language of the pen that is able to portray the 

bewildering charm of some of 
the new fabrics and their colors 
as seen beneath the softened 
lights of the drawing-room when 
the dance has its hour. For gar¬ 
ments that require much drap¬ 
ing, there are superb Chinese 
crepes printed in soft but rich 
Oriental colors on cream, white, 
ecru and celestial-blue, and semi¬ 
transparent Indian cashmeres 
with delicate embroidery in even¬ 
ing tints. Then, too, the finish¬ 
ing given them are no longer 
rustling and ungraceful when 
arranged in folds. Of these, the 
colors are raspberry-pink in two 
or three gradations of shade up¬ 
on one dress, and sometimes 
each tint has its own peculiar 
style of weaving. Sometimes 
the darkest shade is velvet, the 
medium tint is velours , and the 
lightest grosgrain or satin Duch- 
esse. Sometimes heavy gros¬ 
grain in three shades constitutes 
the entire dress. Galloons, mar¬ 
abou bands and self-trimmings 
are admired for such confections, 
and dead-white laces are also in 
favor for them. 

Olive is again to the fore, not 
that it ever reached oblivion, 
but it is now to appear enlivened 
and beautified by embroideries 
of dull gold and Indian or Pom¬ 
peian red. Over-dresses of olive 
cashmere or camel’s-hair, with 
Pompeian red or old gold petti¬ 
coats of silk, satin or velvet en¬ 
riched with laces of the same rich shade, are in preparation for 
house wear. Antique white laces, arranged in jabot fashion, are 
also employed to relieve these Eastern tints. The splendor of mod¬ 
ern embroideries is much enhanced by the fancy for introducing 
metal threads and iridescent effects in crystals, Roman-pearls, tiny 
amber and fine coral beads in their development. Colored laces, 
hand-run or over-wrought with tinted silks, filoselles or flosses, are 
likewise appreciated for their efficiency in lending brightness to home 
toilettes. 

Electric blues accept the association of Oriental colors and assimi¬ 
late with them as if Nature had ordained them complementary colors. 
These new blues also evince a predilection for combination with 
sunset yellows and subdued reds. Bashful, not to say faded, shades 
of green are beautified and sympathized with and kept in judicious 
reserve by these clear, healthy blues. Later in the season, these blues 
will appear in cambrics, satteens and other cotton goods for Sum¬ 
mer wear. 

For Easter festivities, for bridesmaids’ attire and for ball dresses 
at fashionable Summer resorts, pale Nile-green embroideries upon 
tulle, crepe and illusion will be combined with satin, silk or Surah 
of the same pale tint or of a dead-white luster. The designs are 
chiefly water-grasses and cat-tails, though pale fleurs de lis, water 
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lilies and Scotch thistles will also be represented. These gauzy tex¬ 
tures will be used for sleeves and chemisettes, and also for paniers 
and front-gores. 

Gfrosgrains and repped silks of a silvery color are made up into 
trained costumes for married ladies, Nile green being introduced as 
a combination fabric. A garniture, that is especially effective with 
these two colors, is Spanish lace, which will be applied in deep 
flounces, in jabots and in a variety of ways. The basque or bodice 
will usually match the train. 

Following the patterns of strong and pretty wash-laces with fine 
marking cottons in different colors, or with fadeless etching silks, 
and hand-running richer laces with separated strands of filo¬ 
selle or Kensington silks, are just now the prevailing fancy-work in 
the hands of nimble-fingered French ladies, and much of it is 
accomplished while intimate friends are being informally entertained. 
During the coming Summer the result of this accomplishment will 
be visible in the garnitures of many original toilettes. 

Cotton goods are so delicate in texture and coloring that they are 
placed by the side of time-honored fabrics and esteemed as ele¬ 
gancies. Sometimes they are printed with birds of beautiful ■ 
plumage, sometimes with foliage only, sometimes with the 
most delicate flowers, and again with intricate traceries 
that suggest Arabic decorations. They are almost 
invariably made up with plain goods of thicker 
quality and trimmed with laces that have 
been hand-run with marking cottons 
to match a color in the dress itself. 

Pale-blue and rose-colored sat- 
teens and chambreys are said 
to be in waiting for the 
warm season, and there 
are also promised deli¬ 
cate tints of heliotrope, 
dainty amber hues, faint 
ecrus and bottle-greens. 

This information may 
be utilized 1o advantage 
by the woman who 
would be called wise in 
her generation, for all 
of these fabrics will be 
ornamented with lace 
edgings and insertions 
hand-run in the man¬ 
ner suggested. It is 
not uncommon to find 
the most fashionable 
women among the most 
thrifty and industrious. 

Summer cashmeres will 
also be ornamented with 
hand-run laces. To say that 
cashmere is a fashionable fabric 
in Paris at this moment, would fail 
to express how almost universal is 
its popularity in the salon , the street, 
and at home. It is seen in all colors and 
in combination with all varieties of silk and 
velvet weavings. Indeed, this most lady-like 
texture is so soft and drapes in such pliant and 
graceful folds,that no dress material yet discovered 
is counted too aristocratic for association with it. In its finest weav¬ 
ings, cashmere is comparatively high-priced; but the result of con¬ 
tinued observation proves its value to be equal to its beauty, and in 
fair proportion to the sum asked. 

The fashionable wraps of the season are cut in various shapes, and 
their materials are less often black than heretofore, although black 
will always hold a position of honor for outer-garments. The recent 
use of India shawls draped into wraps has served to familiarize us 
with gay colors for the street, and so well has the eye been pleased, 


that there is a desire for the continuance of the bright hues in the 
lighter goods that have come in with the season. Wraps in Oriental 
colors, in lupine mixtures and in natural shades of gray will be as 
popular as black garments, and for young persons they will be even 
more fashionable. At least, so say the foretellers of styles. 

Jackets and top-coats never go out of favor, because for walking, 
and for extra wear when travelling, they are as indispensable as th(^| 
Ulster is for stormy weather. The Parisienne walks more than 
the American lady. She goes out in all sorts of weather, and is 
sure to possess an attractive Ulster. It is not at all certain that 
she would not prefer captivity to appearing in the streets in a gar¬ 
ment that was less than fashionable. She likes to have her Ulster 
finished with under-facings that have their pardonable reasons for 
exposure, and provided with gay linings that will be a fresh revela¬ 
tion of good taste when breaking clouds invite her to emerge from 
within its folds. The Ulster of the present season in Paris is the 
same that appeared simultaneously in New York, and its graceful 
effect proves that utility and beauty do not always require separate 
expressions. Both attributes are united most harmoniously in 
the latest design for this popular garment, and they need 
never be separated in modern dress. 

Yery fine and lovely gloves of silk or thread will be 
more fashionable than ever before, and they will 
be chosen of the same hue as the hose when¬ 
ever these are not black. 

In hats and bonnets there is no prevail¬ 
ing style. One may wander through 
all the centuries of which his¬ 
tory or art has kept a record, 
and through all the civil¬ 
ized and—yes, the 
semi-civilized nations 
of the earth, and learn 
that the head-cover¬ 
ing of the fashionable 
woman of to-day is 
but a reproduction. 
Upon it are specimens 
from the ornithologi¬ 
cal world, and even 
the insect and reptile 
creation have been 
chosen to express a 
fondness for odd fan¬ 
cies. Liberty reigns 
in the forms, colors 
and ornamentations of 
this most important of 
the accessories of wo¬ 
man’s toilette. Bonnets, 
small and large; pokes and 
cottage shapes; hats so large 
that a lady, when wearing one 
of them, suggests a very animated 
mushroom; hats that are pert and 
jaunty; hats that suggest brigands 
and peasants, cavaliers and plowmen: 
these and many others prevail, and all of 
them have their devotees. Certainly, there 
never was a time in the history of fashion 
when a lady had better opportunities for the 
expression of individualized, artistic and refined tastes. Fine felt 
hats for Spring promenades and early travelling, and straws and 
chips in natural tints and in all shades of dress fabrics, are exquisite 
in their finish, and the change from the heavier to the lighter varie¬ 
ties will be made sooner this year on account of the early coming 
of Easter. The shapes are picturesque rather than grotesque, and 
the lady of refined taste will be likely this season, as heretofore, to 
choose quiet shapes and decide against the addition of any ornament 
that may properly be called outre. — Dorothea. 



Figure No. 5. —Fancy Mat. 
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WASH MATERIALS. 



If the poets of old, who were so fond of singing of sweet 
maidens in cotton gowns, meant such cottons as are shown us 
to-day, then one could easily understand their enthusiasm; but it is 
probable that their eyes never rested on such delights. Wash 
materials, they are called; and yet it is extremely doubtful as to 
whether many of them will visit the laundry during the entire sea- 
, son. They are seldom made with this object in view, as the laces, 
ribbons, etc., so firmly attached, would seem to testify. However, 
if sufficient care is observed and gentle pressure with a heated iron 
brought to bear upon the rumpled portions, there is no reason why 
the entire season should not see the costume in its primeval beauty. 

4 No matter how well a toilette is laundered, nobody attempts to 
assert that it looks as well after the martyrdom as it did before. 
That enemy to cotton gowns, starch, must not be noticeable, 
yet there must be a little—a very 
little—of it; and to get this 
proper amount of the leaven of 
starchiness is an art attained as 
is no other art, not by good 
management, but by good luck 
—it has so often happened that 
what was just the right quantity 
at one time is just the wrong 
one at another. 

The preferred wash materials 
in colors are the satteens and 
ginghams, and these are shown 
in so many designs and shades 
that everybody may find her 
favorite tone, flower or geomet¬ 
rical puzzle, unless, indeed, she 
have the simplicity to prefer 
stripes or plaids, or both mixed. 

A design much liked in gingham 
shows a broad stripe formed of 
shepherd’s plaid and then an 
equally broad one of narrower 
stripes. With this for polonaise 
or for drapery and bodice comes 
the plain material for the skirt. 

Admired combinations of color 
display deep -grenat and shrimp, 
dark-blue and cardinal, dark-blue 
and electric, brown and ecru, 
and black and gray. The “ cram ” 
ginghams of last season—those 
showing two parts of color and 
one of white—will again be 
liked, especially in combination 
with plaids showing the two 
colors. Pale-pink and white, 
blue and white, cardinal and 
4 blue, blue and gray, and black 
and gray, while not new, are all 
favored contrasts. A pretty ging¬ 
ham costume has a skirt of dark 
grenat , finished with a deep box- 
plaiting of the same. Above 
this is a drapery of plaided stripe showing grenat and shrimp. On 
the left side is a long jabot, formed of loops of grenat and shrimp 
ribbon, very narrow. The basque is of the stripe, with vest, cuffs 
and collar of the plain material. A curate collar is worn, and inside 
it is tied a narrow shrimp ribbon. The buttons on the basque are 
small bullets of smoked pearl. The gloves are of grenat undressed 
kid, and the small capote is of rough grenat straw, trimmed with an 
Alsacian bow of plaited white lace and having ties of grenat satin 
ribbon. The parasol is made of the plain gingham, and has a han¬ 
dle of twisted bamboo. 

There probably never was so great a number of designs displayed 
in any one line of dress goods as are shown by the satteens this 
season. From the tiny check to the immense flower pattern there 
is nothing forgotten. All shades of terra-cotta and acajou are dis¬ 
played, but they do not prove as attractive as the exquisite blues, 
creams and blushing pinks that lie beside them. In very small checks, 
pink and blue—both light and dark—brown and black are contrasted 
with white, while two tones of terra cotta are seen together in the 
same way. Polka dots are from the size of a French pea to that of a 
bird’s egg, and are in white on ‘grounds of sang de boeuf (a deep red) 


terra cotta in all its shades, shrimp-pink, dark and pale-blue, seal- 
brown, loutre , tabac , heliotrope and veritable lavender. A style 
much fancied shows large egg-shaped spots in white so close 
together that only between are seen glimpses of the background. 
The same design is shown in electric and pink, the grounds being 
fine stripes of the color and white, while the spot is of the solid 
color. The flowers represented are so perfect in their imitations of 
nature as to delight the heart of a botanist. On a ground of deep 
salmon are clusters of blue-bells; on a dark blue are cowslips; on a 
pure white are pale pink carnations; on a pale pink is the loveliest 
cluster of green leaves, properly shaded, that can be imagined; a 
dark olive has wee forget-me-nots in clusters thrown here and 
there, a seal blue has a pale yellow wild-rose; a cream has a 
gorgeous daffodil; a deep green has a pomegranate bud; and a clear 

white shows clusters of purple 
lilacs. 

The batistes very generally 
copy the designs displayed in the 
satteens, while the line of plain 
colors is almost identical. In the 
dark tones these are brown, ter¬ 
ra-cotta, cardinal, plum, grenat , 
green, navy, olive and black; 
in the light ones they are del , 
electric and Mazarine blue, rose, 
shrimp and salmon pink, several 
shades of cream, pure white, 
and all the lighter tones of red 
and terra-cotta. In making up 
these satteens, much individual 
taste is shown: in some instances 
the plaids or spotted materials 
are used for the skirts and the 
plain materials for the upper por¬ 
tion ; but when the material is 
flowered, it is always used for the 
polonaise or drapery and bodice. 

In white goods, embroidered 
Swiss, nainsook and lawn are 
most desirable. Deep embroid¬ 
ered flounces of any of these ma¬ 
terials are displayed with nar¬ 
rower embroidery for the bodice 
and a sufficient amount of the 
plain fabric to make the skirt 
and bodice. Pretty and novel 
designs are shown on Swiss that 
is sold by the yard, and it is most 
likely that the greatest demand 
will be made for this, and then 
one can get as much or as little 
trimming as desired, and of the 
desired width. Polka spots in 
blue, pink, cardinal and lavender 
on Swiss will be used for making 
polonaises to be worn over silk, 
moire or satin petticoats of the 
bright color. The plain whites are, 
however deemed in better taste. One new pattern shows a coral 
branch heavily embroidered, and quite large spots alternating with 
a polka spot; another has a small cluster of leaves upon it; while 
another has a solid sphere like the moon encircled with many wee 
stars. One of the most attractive has a cluster of daisies, natural 
size, embroidered in such an elaborate manner as to make one 
think they were done by hand. In most instances the skirts of 
such toilettes will be made of plain Swiss. One, that will be very 
becoming, has a short skirt of plain Swiss ornamented with two 
frills of embroidered Swiss, separated and brought out by a fine 
knife-plaiting of the plain material. The polonaise is of embroid¬ 
ered Swiss displaying the daisy pattern. It is a Watteau, and has 
its edges ornamented with a full frill of embroidery, a cascade of 
which is also at one side. Around the throat is a full ruche of the 
embroidery, caught in front with a cluster of lavender ribbons. The 
hat is a small straw, faced with lavender silk and ornamented with 
a cluster of ox-eyed daisies. 

For small people are chosen piques of a light quality, that look 
not unlike napery ; the heavy-corded piquds seeming to be relegated 
entirely to the small man who wears kilts. A variation displays 



Figure No. 6.—Lamp-Shade. 

(For Description see “ The Work-Table,” on Page 233.) 
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a narrow stripe with the cord running down, alternating with one 
that has the stripe running across. Piques showing lace stripes 
and blocks are selected for morning wrappers by ladies who want 
something a little heavier than lawn or cambric, and yet admire 
the all-white effect. Made after a pretty design, either plaited to a 
yoke or having the more stately Watteau effect, finished with frills 
of embroidery at the throat and wrists and having a narrow but 
becoming ribbon bow in place of a brooch, and then set off by a 
coquettish cap of Swiss and lace, no prettier breakfast dress could be 
desired or imagined. 

The reign of pure white is certain, and she who is wise will now 
begin to prepare her white gowns. There is seldom any change 


in white goods, while one often wants to wait later for the Sum¬ 
mer silk or even for the more expensive costume. With several 
white toilettes, which with care may be worn all Summer without 
washing, the debutante may feel satisfied. And not only is the rose¬ 
bud properly dressed in the wonderful tone without tint, but all 
ages of womankind may claim it, as they also do black. Surely 
Shelley must have seen some beautiful woman, whose hair was 
gray, whose eyes beamed sympathy and love, and whose hand might 
lie in blessing on the grand-daughter in her pure robe, when°he 
told of 


* * * “a lovely lady, 

Garmented in white.” 


) 


EPHEMERAL AND ENDURING DECORATIVE WORK. 


There is an almost unfaltering law of compensation regulating 
those affairs of men and women which they undertake to manage for 
themselves. Scientists claim that this condition of perpetual adjust¬ 
ment fixes the limitations of humanity, and possibly they are correct. 
Certainly, the weight of testimony is upon their side. This reflec¬ 
tion is apropos of the too palpable fact that as the costuming of the 
human being becomes simpler in its fashioning, and consequently 
less exacting in its demands upon our thoughts and purses, the 
household appointments of people in all respectable grades of society 
become more and more complicated, more elaborate and consequently 
more time-consuming and expensive. 

Fitness in household accessories and appliances ought not be 
smothered under the crazes which would give home-made beauty 
over to external forms and colors, just as if use and comfort were 
entirely vulgar, and things practically valuable unworthy of refined 
and artistic respect. If over-enthusiastic devotees of “ decorative 
art” chose less trivial objects for their toil, they could give a 
less humiliating answer to cui bono? whenever they asked this 
candid question of themselves in a serious spirit. Of course, they most 
assuredly make this inquiry sooner or later. Is it not just as easy to 
train one’s observant faculties to see beauty in forms that are most 
adaptable to the needs of life, as it is to discover fascinations in 
yellow and brown discs of sunflowers wrought in lamb’s-wool, or in 
blue angels in filoselles stitched upon a scrim drapery? It is 
the essential conditions of life that make its sentiments beautiful 
or ugly, sweet or bitter; and charms that are wholly and essen¬ 
tially external are sure to become meaningless or, if they are not, 
altogether sophisticated. Only those art products that are unpre¬ 
tending, and that do not produce “effects” alone, can be counted 
either useful or desirable. 

The prevailing interests in household affairs appear to have lately 
been centered upon the surprising and the astoundingly novel, rather 
than upon the use and value of domestic furnishing. The regard is 
rather for appearances than utility, an issue which, to say the very 
least, is pernicious to the minds of the young. It is no more difficult 
to educate the mind and the eyes to recognize an expression of love¬ 
liness in an external form that meets a household want to a nicety, 
than it is to discover unreal values in an article that falls short of 
meeting an exacting demand, and then endeavors to make up for its 
deficiencies in practicality by something in its ornamentation or 
form, and by calling itself an illustration of that half-mystical 
and curiously expressive term, the “aesthetic.” The moral effect of 
this sort of enthusiasm is offensive to every person who entertains 
it. It unsettles the sincerities, excludes all the sweet simplicities 
from domestic employments, and banishes that beloved charm from 
the household that was once woman’s delight and pride. She has 
sometimes even been persuaded to believe, or at least to suspect 
herself of having been sordid, or unrefined, or something else, all the 
less endurable because she could not define it. And all on account 
of a recent epidemic for a pretty but purposeless occupation. In 
fact, the late devotion to “ aesthetic ” effects has very nearly, 
if not quite, destroyed some women’s willingness to be useful in 
anything. This state of affairs can prevail only for a time, but its 
mischievous effects upon the taste and moral character will last long 
after the tawdry ornamentations have been doomed to the bag of 
, the rag-man and to the trumpery room of the house. Even thus 
early in this phase of domestic lunacy the brush and the pen of 
the satirist are busy with so fine and fruitful a field for its jibes and 
comicalities. 

The hand-towel upon which days and days of cross-stitch and 
open-work are expended, and which serves its purpose no longer and 
no better than its prettily damasked but otherwise unornamented 
fellows, announces to the thoughtful observer that a large amount of 
time had been squandered upon a mere towel, and that, too, from out 


the brevity of a life that might have been enriched during this fool¬ 
ishly absorbed, if not wholly wasted, space in a woman’s years. The 
fact is, that surprise has come to be counted a pleasure in these 
domestic matters, the so-called ornamental and beautiful being in too 
many instances only a useless grotesquerie, which injures the eyes, 
irritates the nerves, prevents its devotee from perceiving the charms 
of a practical domestic usefulness, and at last utterly destroys those 
finer sentiments that make home the sweet place of which our 
fathers sang and in which our mothers were supremely happy, 
because always cheerfully busy. 

And yet, essential beauties of the brush or needle, whenever their 
portrayal does not crowd aside the simple and needful realisms of 
the home, are never temporary. The ornamentation of a home is 
always a delight to industrious fingers, and it is not against an even 
balance between the severely practical and the charmingly decorative 
that this screed is written, but against a prevailing craze that would, 
if it could, paint the loaf on the tray with things “ greenery yal- 
lery,” and decorate a roast of beef with crewel tassels, sentimental 
mottoes and fringed gold-leaf. 

On the other side of the question, there is a beauty that has its 
own uses and a toil that is not consecrated to impossible flowers 
woven upon green plush, and which happily is edging its way into 
favor. Among this better class of work for women is wood-carving 
by foot-lathes and hand tools. It is an artistic effort that will find its 
own number of lunaticg, because excesses appear to be inseparable 
from all lines of endeavor. But sensible women will delight in it 
moderately, and not only will they be pleased with their occupation 
and its results, but their muscles will round out from that flaccidity, 
which comes of an excess of sedentary habits, to a strong elasticity 
of health that will make the roses of beauty bloom where only the 
pallid weeds of sickness have appeared. 

The last Summer’s work of one young lady was a marquetry floor 
for her father’s dining-room. First, she made an exact diagram of the 
floor and then drew the pattern which she desired to reproduce on it in 
three sorts of wood—mahogany, oak and walnut. The center of the , 
floor was laid in blocks of oak, arranged so as to have their grains 
form a basket-work. The border was in clusters of stars at the 
corners and in single rows of stars upon the sides, alternating 
with single lines of the three woods. These blocks and strips 
were fitted and numbered upon their under sides, so that, when 1 
packed and sent home from the country, she could lay them herself, 
which has already been accomplished, with superb and valuable 
results. Now she proposes to wainscot this room, which happens to 
require both repair and redecoration of some sort. She says that she 
never felt the full gain of a Summer in the country until now, and 
likes her present work far more than she ever did the pleasures of 
lawn-tennis or boating, besides enjoying the really valuable results of 
her exercise. 

Wood-carving for ladies has become a lucrative employment in 
several cities, and from the unsatisfying pursuits recently in vogue 
to the dignity of making things intrinsically valuable and per¬ 
manently beautiful, the transition will be most delightfully welcome 
to sensible people. “ What a charming sponge-wood mantel ” said 
a lady to her hostess during an informal visit. “ I am glad you like 
it,” she answered, “ because I made it myself. It is of pine, and I 
painted it black and gilded it a little, as you see, to give it character. 

It is my first work in wood and only an experiment; I shall try 
mahogany next time and purchase small mirrors with plush frames 
to let into the backs of its openings, so that too much attention will 
not be given to my unskilled effort. Being fond of a chisel and a 
hammer, I intend to do something by and bye that will be worthy 
of admiration. Deftness, and a firmness of grasp that comes only 
after using the hands a little while, are all that is required for the 
making of such useful articles as non-professional wood-workers are 
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likely to undertake. I have learned all that I know from a book of 
instruction on wood-carving.” 

Picture frames in butternut and other woods are among the latest 
useful and beautiful handiworks of women. For etchings, no 
borderings are as effective and popular as those of wood; and there 
are so many natural shades of it that, according as the etching is 
^tenanted in black or sepia, a light or a dark picture-frame can be 
^unade to suit the character of the scene and heighten the effect of 
an artist's work. For instance: An Egyptian landscape with figures 
may have a frame the sides of which extend beyond the cross pieces 
and are carved with those upright but suggestive decorations that in 
architecture are called Nile lilies, the projecting ends being finished 
with flutings. The base of the frame may be a flat reproduction of 
the pedestal of an Egyptian column, with a significant Greek word 
|[ cu t in at its center. The top may have a lotus blossom carved after 
that conventional fashion seen upon the ornaments of Egyptian 
craftsmen. This blossom may rest upon the center of broadly 
carved rays that suggest the coming up of the sun. 

Another and simpler frame of dark wood may have pieces of 
* veneer in lighter woods let into it, or the reverse.. This chiselling 
out of shallow spaces for the letting in of thin pieces of woods-— 
which have been cut by the lady worker into desirable forms —is 
excellent practice for beginners in carving. 

A young mother in New York has just completed a crib for her 
first baby. Another lady has just finished a high screen, the cherry 
frame^f which she carved with her own hands The top is open, the 


wood being skilfully perforated to look like a row of small rose 
windows. Its sides are carved across in chevron lines, with points 
at the corners that suggest minarets. The panels are made of strong 
cartridge paper, which is sure to have a soft yellowish tint and a 
not too smooth surface. To this are applied most beautiful tropical 
birds printed in all sorts of motions by those most ingenious and 
artistic of people, the Japanese. At the bottom, as if growing from 
some earth that is hidden by the carved frame, there are flags and 
rank grasses, to suggest that the birds were floating through a sort- 
of amber space for their own amusement. This screen is a thing 
of beauty, as well as an article of great convenience. It stands 
between the bed of a sleeper and an open window at night, or it is 
placed between a too vigorous fire and the occupants of the room. 
Sometimes it partitions off a dressing room, and again it divides one 
sleeping room into two, with the temporary addition of a couch or 
a fly-bed, as our English cousins designate a light bedstead that is 
easily moved from one room to another. 

Hanging book-shelves with brass mountings, and especially long 
shelves that take the places of mantels in rooms where there are 
no open fire-places, are carved out by feminine hands with both 
skill and pleasure—not to say profit; and their wood supports, being 
small and easily handled, are sometimes works of genuine artistic 
beauty. If the present fascination for working in woods could only 
be made a permanent and fashionable pleasure, there are no limi¬ 
tations that could reasonably be placed upon the practical industries 
of women at home. 




MOURNING WEAR 


It always seems hard to those in sorrow, and in the deep sorrow 
caused by the death of one that was very near and dear, that the con¬ 
ventionalities have to be thought of. And yet this necessity is in 
many respects a very good thing. The mind, prone perhaps at such 
a time to morbid feeling, is forced to shake off this tendency and, in 
regarding the bienseances , wakes up to the necessity for exertion, 
with which comes more thought of the living and less of the dead. 
No one need forget the dead—God forbid that we should. No, let 
their loving-kindness be ever before us, but it is as well to remember 
also their suffering, for then the certainty of their need of rest will do 
much to make us remember that maybe grim Death was the best 
friend, for he took the weary soul out of the turmoil, out of the per¬ 
petual unrest, away from the heart-aching and bitter weeping, to 
quiet repose and to Him who “wipes away all tears.” How 
many times does one feel that, after all, it would be more truthful 
if we put on mourning for the living and not for the dead! 

Just now, the wide and liberal character given to mourning com¬ 
mends it very highly. Even for our own best beloved we may simply 
assume black, and the remark “ I do not approve of mourning” is 
no longer deemed unusual nor unsatisfactory. But mourning, has its 
, uses, and only those who have sheltered themselves under its pro¬ 
tecting wing fully realize this. It is an excuse to the world that 
demands so much—an excuse that is always accepted and considered 
in perfect taste when one wishes absolute retirement from the gay 
life that has prefaced the time of sorrow. 

« At this time comes the question as to Summer mourning, which 

too often is allowed to become burdensome—unnecessarily so, how¬ 
ever, for la Mode allows the laying aside of crape during the heated 
term and its resumption after the passage of Summer. 

Among the revived mourning materials may be cited bombazine. 
This is shown in fine qualities, and, because of its ability in shedding 
the dust, will undoubtedly be liked not only for walking but for 
travelling costumes. 

For indoor wear or for very deep mourning, the preference is still 
given to Henrietta cloth. Extreme simplicity pervades its making, 
small garnitures of crape being no longer liked. Indeed, when crape 
does not form a distinct portion of the gown, tablier or bodice, the 
costume is usually without trimming of any kind, and the long, heavy 
vail almost entirely covers the form. People who have seen how 
rusty crape trimmings grow, will fully appreciate the desirability of 
their disuse. 

Nun’s-vailing still obtains, and has so much to commend it for 
Spring and Summer mourning wear that»it is sure to have even a 
more general approval than before. It displays a rich jet-black, is 
light, and falls naturally into artistic lines, and is not so expensive as 
to be beyond the reach of those whose purses are not always filled 
to overflowing. A silk bodice lining for this material is usually suf¬ 
ficient, and tends to make it sit nicer and increases the weight and 
the cost only a trifling amount. 

A costume, to be worn by a young girl in mourning for a parent. 


shows a box-plaited skirt of nun’s-vailing, with a. simple drapery of 
the same finished with a plain hem. The bodice is a smooth-fitting 
basque closed with small crochetted buttons, and at the neck ana 
wrists are frills of white lawn, finely plaited. The bonnet is a smak 
capote , entirely covered by the long vail, which is worn back and held 
in position by dull jet pins. The gloves are black peau de Suede. 

When silk is worn, a preference is displayed for the rich, heavy 
Armure silks, which merchants emphatically call “mourning silks.” 
They are wonderfully soft and perfectly lusterless. Dull grosgrains 
and Ottoman rep are, however, allowable, having constant use as 
the best excuse for their appearance. 

For evening and home wear, black crepe du Chine is much in vogue* 
and, when one begins to go out, it is perfectly allowable to trim this 
material with black silk embroidery—indeed, heavy Spanish lace is 
occasionally displayed upon such costumes. 

Foulards, showing not only the inevitable white polka-dot, but 
many cabalistic figures in white outlines, are also exhibited in small 
and large plaids. The smaller ones are in the best taste, the outlin¬ 
ing being a mere line of white that does not detract in any way from 
the mourning effect. When these goods are chosen for walking 
toilettes, it is customary to lay aside the crape bounet and assume a 
dead black silk one. 

It would seem as though a fortune awaited whoever could manu¬ 
facture a wash fabric of a good black tone, that would not leave an 
indelible impression of itself on the neck and arms of the wearer 
thereof. Experience has proved that black wash materials are dis¬ 
appointments and vexations—instead, one had much better get a 
black and white gingham, satteen or lawn. These come in shepherd’s 
plaids and other close designs especially intended for mourning 
wear. They may be made up simply but prettily, and are in per¬ 
fectly good taste for street and home wear, presupposing, however, 
that crape chapeaux are not worn with them, even if they are 
assumed at other times. 

In regard to crape vails, one is impressed with the idea that the 
discarded crape trimmings were being considered in their length, for 
it is no longer unusual to hear of vails over four yards long and 
completely enveloping the form, being very little longer in front than 
they are behind. Their arrangement is very simple, as they are laid 
in small plaits on each side of the bonnet, fastened with dull pins, 
and then allowed to fall in their own folds. For lighter mourning, 
the ordinary vail two yards and a-half or two yards and a-quarter in 
length is selected. 

In bonnets, the close capote is adhered to as long as a vail is worn; 
but after that is laid aside, preference is shown for poke bonnets. 
Then a dull jet trimming or a black bird, or maybe the wings alone, 
are artistically arranged against the background of crape. For 
Summer wear, when the mourning is in its lighter stages, black chip 
hats, with trimmings of either crape or dead silk, are selected. 

The small frill worn inside the bonnet of a widow is now a matter 
of individual taste, though the wearing of small tulle or net caps in 
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the house is more generally practised than it has been for some time 
past 

Plain white linen lingerie may be assumed after three months of 
•deep mourning, but even during that time white lisse is in perfect 
taste. People with a thought for the future choose plain white 
handkerchiefs for even the deepest mourning, as the black-bordered 
•ones have, after visiting the laundry, an unpleasant proclivity for dis¬ 
playing borders of an ugly brownish shade. 

Jet or onyx jewelry may be worn, though only a little even of 
this kind is favored. Small pearl ear-rings, set in screw-fashion, 
with no gold visible, are liked after a year of mourning. 

Undressed kid gloves are preferred, and close silk mittens or Jer¬ 
sey-fitting gloves will undoubtedly be in vogue during the heated 
term. 

People who fight against conventionalities can no longer speak of 
mourning as a “ mere waste of money that does no good to either 
the dead or the living,” for its assumption may be indicated merely 
by the darkness of one’s robe or by its depth of blackness and quan¬ 


tity of crape, as may be considered most fitting by the mourner. It 
has become, as it should have long ago, a question that rests with those 
most interested and not one to be solved by the outside and indif¬ 
ferent world. She who weeps may hide her saddened face from all 
others behind the folds of her vail, or else, throwing it back, she 
may look the glad sunshine in the face and say, “ G-ive me of your 
smiles, for I have been sighing,” and the world will question neither 
the one choice nor the other. The luxury of grief may be indulged! 
in amid the sacred quiet gained by the deepest mourning, or the bato 
tie with every-day life may go on and the only sign of sorrow be the 
black gown: and in either case la Mode will approve. Ah! who can 
doubt that the world is improving when it leaves to the grief-stricken 
the privilege of doing as they please, or, maybe, as would please the 
dead ! Anyhow, sister woman, do what you think is right, and then, 
whether your mourning gown testifies to your sorrow, or whether it 
reveals nothing to the stranger, be very sure that, in making the 
best out of the Present, there will be a happy Future, when those 
loved in the Past will clasp your hand and say •“ Well-done.” 


COSTUMES FOR EASTER-TIDE AND GRADUATION DAYS. 


The holidays at Easter really demand an appropriate gala dress. 
It is but a proper recognition of the Spring sunshine and the early 
blossoms, to say nothing of the season’s tender religious suggestions. 
And, certainly, the costume in which the learned and happy grad¬ 
uate is pronounced an alumnus, should receive,.a most serious con- 
consideration. Should this young lady present herself for the 
diploma or certificate that assures the world she is a proficient 
in all desirable womanly accomplishments, and then in her attire 
should assure her acquaintances that she had ceased to feel inter¬ 
est in her personal appearance, she would inflict the most cruel 
injury possible upon that interest which wise and good men and 
women have begun to feel in the intellectual advancement of 
her sex. To be fitted for nobler work, higher thoughts and closer 
intellectual equality with man—in fact, to become his friend and 
comrade, as well as his wife,—she cannot afford to be indifferent to 
her personal appearance. Therefore, her graduating raiment serves 
as an admission, or, perhaps, to put it stronger, an announcement, that 
she chooses to be as pleasing to the eyes of her friends as ever she 
was, albeit she has striven right hard to make herself an intelligent 
being, quite capable of becoming helpful and sympathetic with man 
in his most serious occupations. 

If the festive dress, to be worn at Easter dances or dinners, be made 
of white material, it will be equally adapted to the ceremonials of 
graduation. Custom and good taste have chosen that white in all 
its many tones and tints, and with such accessories as complexion 
and height command, shall be the hue of the latter occasion. Of 
course, concessions must always be made to prevailing tastes. Clear 
white is sure to pbssess a tint of blue more or less pronounced, 
and this tint is urging itself forward for this season’s acceptance 
with all the assistance costumers and manufacturers are able to 
afford it. With all this determination, which of course is caprice 
rather than reason, artistic tastes will still demand mellow shades 
of white, and many will wear them too, instead of the more-glar 
ing hue. In fact that, once fascinating comparison, “ as white as 
rhe driven snow,” no longer holds, when applied to gowns, any charm 
for the imaginations of women who have studied intelligently the 
effects of the chilly tint upon their own or their acquaintances’ com¬ 
plexions. It sounds charming, but it looks unpleasant everywhere, 
except in a meadow in Midwinter. Soft-textured woolen fabrics, 
that have been blanched to this pallid coloring have passed through 
an injurious process from which they can never receive strength or 
utility, and the first attempt to clean them leaves a sallow hue far 
less attractive than their original cream or ivory color. All this is 
written in the interest of shoppers: and, as to novel fashionings of 
dress, they are the same whether the white hue of the dress be of 
a northern clearness or a southern richness and warmth. 

Short skirts for all white dresses, save those to be worn by 
brides—even bridesmaids w'ear them, except now and then, when 
they choose short demi-trains—are still approved by Fashion 
as well as by good sense, and also by a love of fresh-looking 
hems. The many novelties of style in the short skirt provide for 
picturesqueness of drapery and decoration, and this is much to be 
desired, for, reason as we may about the dignity of simplicity in 
dress, a thin fabric never looks handsome without loopings, folds 
and ornamentations of various sorts. It is too flexible, and good 
taste hesitates to inflict itself with a suggestion of flimsiness when, 
in truth, it is attempting to be charming. Only rich or dignified 


materials are able to stand the test of severe plainness, a condition 
in which they really may be made to represent elegance itself. 

There is a wool muslin that is sometimes called batiste flannel, 
which contains little or no more oppressive warmth than cotton mull, 
and will take the place of the latter very largely for warm-weather 
wear, because it may be washed without difficulty, never wrinkles 
unpleasantly, and grows gradually richer in its own peculiar white 
tones until it is quite worn out. Then there are soft, inexpensive 
Surahs in various finely-shaded tones of white, which really seemed 
to have reached the maximum of favor last year, but from the 
enthusiasm already roused for such Summer attire as may be made 
up from costtime patterns issued early in the season, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the full height of their popularity is not yet attained. 
Surahs make charming dresses for graduation day, and they stand 
the test of much usage, because they wrinkle not in damp airs noi 
do they possess very aggravating allurements for dusty breaths of 
air or the touch of a soiled carpet or foliage. They may be dry- 
cleaned at a professional cleaner’s at as small a cost as a muslin dress, 
and they may be washed at home to look very like new silk, if 
intelligent care be used in handling them. The same may be said of 
white woolen batistes, nun’s-vailings and cashmeres. 

Among the charming new styles of skirts, there is one with a 
tucked back-breadth. This shape will be much admired for white 
or other very light dresses, and its tucks, as well as the revers and 
lower edges of its front-draperies, will be bordered with lace put on 
either plain or gathered. The front-draperies are especially effective 
with lace borderings, whether these decorations be added to its 
back or not. The pattern to this skirt is No. 8547, which is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

A charming basque to wear with this skirt may be made by 
pattern No. 8507, which is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
This basque will frequently be of Surah when the skirt is of woolen 
or muslin goods. Demi-long or elbow sleeves, and necks cut awaj- 
slightly in heart shape or in a high, narrow Pompadour, will be 
favorite fashions for graduation dresses. Basques, with very short 
sleeves or none at all, and with much exposure of the throat or 
bust, would be in faulty taste on such public occasions, and upon 
such very young ladies as graduating students are supposed to be. 

A skirt, with two shirred flounces across its front and sides, 
and a gracefully over-draped back, has its foundation bordered with 
very narrow trimming. The pattern to the skirt is No. 8542, and 
is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six niches, waist 
measure, and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents. It may have the edges of its 
flounces trimmed with lace, embroidered, neatly hemmed, or broadly 
bound with bias satin. The basque may be cut by any of the recent 
patterns, with its sleeves shortened and its neck lowered slightly, 
unless its wearer prefer long sleeves and the high and demure com¬ 
pletion of ordinary wear. A charming design is No. 8541, with 
tasteful ornaments of any kind on the tabs of the back. The pat¬ 
tern is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust mearure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 

For the slight girl, who has not yet arrived at plumpness of form, 
the latest pattern for a box-plaited blouse will be popular and becom¬ 
ing in silks, woolens or cottons for these gala occasions. Lace may 
border its lower edges smoothly, and may be applied in the form of 
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a ruche about the throat and wrists, provided trimming be desired 
instead of a plain completion. The belt will sometimes have a broad 
lace flounce added to its lower edge when the hips of the wearer are 
very slight. Its fastening at the left side may also be made under a 
bow of wide satin ribbon, tied in long loops and still longer ends. 
Three yards of ribbon are none too much for this bow. Another 
bow, formed of one yard and a-half or two yards of ribbon, will 
(fcso be fashionable at the throat of belted basques or blouses. Satin 
tightens the effect of Surahs or woolens, and muslins are in positive 
need of it. Of course, for garments of silk or woolen as close a 
match as possible of the shades of white should be made; but for 
muslins a match of tint is not only impossible, but undesirable. The 
contrast in texture make the difference of tone agreeable. 

Flowers, having been worn in excess during the last two seasons, 
are not now seen upon ladies who prefer exclusiveness of appear- 
I ance. As a consequence, ribbons are in greater requisition. 

For young ladies considered out in society, (of course, graduating 
girls are not,) feathers of various birds are chosen as costume decora¬ 
tions for evening gayeties, and are arranged upon loopings, slioul- 
( ders, etc., etc.; and the effect is always pleasing, provided the plumes 
are neither too large nor too lavishly introduced. In fact, excesses 
are always in bad taste, if not positively vulgar; and there is an 
unexplainable quality in feathers which produces an unpleasant im¬ 
pression whenever they are seen in prodigal abundance upon either 
elderly or young ladies, the latter being especially incapable of car¬ 
rying very many of them gracefully or pleasantly. Unless there is 
a turn in the tide of fashionable caprice, wrn are likely to see house 
costumes of all sorts of fabrics decorated after a style that may not 
inaptly be mentioned as “high feather.” Contrasts of color, once 
made by blossoms, are now secured by birds of superb plumage, and 
it is surprising to what extremes of obedience Fashion is able to 
bring the tastes of her votaries. In fact, a bird that once would have 
furnished a dinner for at least one hungry person is counted none too 
large to apply to the drapery of my lady’s grand costume. Of course, 
this excess of size in decorative birds will never become in any sense 
general; but very small feathered creatures, with polished beaks, 
brilliant eyes and a startling semblance of active life, will be exceed¬ 
ingly popular, as well as pretty, when tastefully applied to the toi¬ 
lettes of young ladies. “Owls’ heads and paroquets will be the 
favorite ornaments of lady graduates from colleges,” said a sarcas¬ 
tic young man who was “plucked” at his own examinations; but 
this was as unjust as it is untrue. Clusters of iridescent humming¬ 
birds or wide-winged blue-jays, or of wings of impeyans, are appro¬ 
priate and fashionable ornaments for white and other pale-tinted 
textures. 

Imagine costumes made according to the following description, 
and t^e reader will have a general idea of the fashions of the. Spring 
and Summer, whether displayed in dancing halls, at weddings, at 
receptions or upon the the platform of the college chapel. 

The fabric is a thin, semi-transparent woolen of a cream tint that 
is almost a clear white. Its skirt is short, and hangs with elegance. 
Its hem is bordered with box-plaitings of the goods, hemmed nar¬ 
rowly, and perhaps edged with lace and then slightly pressed. This 
foot trimming will sometimes be replaced by a bias double ruche 
of Surah ravelled upon each edge to look fluffy. The lining to the 
trimming may, if preferred, be of contrasting color, in harmony 
( with the birds or the ribbons that give color to the upper part of the 
raiment. If no color is to be worn, of course this Surah or woolen 
ruche will be all white. Pale wood brown is a much admired access¬ 


ory to the lower edge of a white skirt; and, in satin or grosgrain 
ribbons, wood brown combined with cardinal, primrose or blue, or 
brown combined with the two colors last mentioned, will be as fash¬ 
ionable as it is beautiful. 

An over-skirt may be worn with this skirt, and its detachable 
facilities provide for a charming variation in attire. A wide baby- 
sash may sometimes take its place, especially if the skirt band be 
placed outside the waist to make the change look natural and har¬ 
monious. There is an attractive box-plaited blouse pattern just 
issued, and white dresses, quite as often as colored ones, will be com¬ 
pleted with such waists. With the over-skirt just mentioned, it 
offers an opportunity to its wearer to be dressed in a blouse or box- 
plaited waist, according as she wears the belt of her over-skirt under 
or over its lower part. The over-skirt, which is somewhat long, is 
composed of a front-gore and two side-gores fitted by darts, and a 
deep baclc-breadth that is beautifully draped. An ornamental sec¬ 
tion, laid in upturned plaits and forming a most becoming drapery, 
is diagonally arranged across the front and side gores. This addi¬ 
tion will ordinarily be of Surah, while the deep ovals cut upon the 
lower edges of the gores will be bound with bias Surah, and a ruffling 
of lace may be added to them at pleasure. When the lace is omitted, 
a ball, tassel or pompon may be fastened between every two scollops. 
If color edges the dress skirt, the effect of these garnitures in the same 
color is very picturesque and fashionable. When the cross-drapery 
of the over-skirt is of Surah, the waist will frequently be of the 
game goods. 

The pattern to the skirt is No. 8150, which is in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. The blouse pattern is No. 8554, which is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, 
and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. The over-skirt, which is No. 8578, is 
in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist meas¬ 
ure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. With a narrow line of light brown 
and Jacqueminot red added to the ruching, plaiting or ruffling of the 
white skirt; the white .over-skirt cross-draped with brown, its 
lower edge bordered with rows of narrow red satin ribbon or satin 
pompons, and its ovals piped with the two colors; and a blouse 
waist of white, having its neck and wrists ruclied to correspond 
with the hem of the walking skirt, and its belt fastened under long 
ribbons in the two colors; there is nothing Fashion can do that will 
excel this costume during the season to come. 

Another style of waist, that will be charming for Easter and also 
for graduation dresses, has a surplice front. It is round, and is to be 
worn with a belt or sash ribbon. Its folds cross the bust becom¬ 
ingly, and between them may be inserted white or colored lace 
ruffles or perhaps narrower folds of contrasting tint, which will 
make this dress-body one of the most picturesque, becoming and 
fashionable of this year’s many productions. The pattern to the 
waist is No. 8575, which is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs lOd. or 
20 cents. For the demure white dress of an under-graduate, as well 
as for the costume of the graduate who desires an elegant simplicity, it 
is a strikingly stylish waist, especially for those who are not too stout. 

Whatever sacrifices a young lady is compelled to make in her 
tastes in dress, she should never make them conspicuous upon her 
graduation day. She should conscientiously and tastefully decide 
upon her toilette, remembering that extravagance is as offensive as 
indifference, and that no real gentlewoman is capable of giving 
expression to either upon so serious and important an occasion. 


TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


She who is born beautiful has a gift from God that she should 
care for and of which she should understand the importance. Her 
beauty will certainly leave her, unless the soul, that wonderful 
jewel, be made as lovely as the casket, and unless the casket be kept 
in order to be a proper casing for the gem. No one has a right to 
speak slightingly of her material body, for she should remember 
that she is made after the image of God, and respect for the proto- 
|t,ype is due to Him. In scorning the work, the Maker is but little 
honored. 

Somebody has said, “ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” 
and while this may be true when a loving feeling is in the heart of the 
looker-on, it cannot be so when he is totally unprejudiced. A beau¬ 
tiful woman may not have perfect features, but, be very sure, she 
will try to improve the beauties she does possess and thus make 
comparatively obscure the defects in her appearance. What the 
French call “ esprit" is a great aid to beauty, and it would seem 
to consist in knowing not only how to do just what is right, but 


how to look it and to say it. In a word, it is sympathy; for this, 
when cultivated as it may be, teaches one to know what people will 
like, and then, why not accord it? 

Just as violent ebullitions of joy or grief cause wrinkles to 
come on the face, so it would seem that the kindly, bright smile, 
subdued, yet perfectly apparent, would give the skin proper elas¬ 
ticity. It sounds hard-hearted to say that, if one wishes to be 
beautiful, she must not fret too much; and yet it is so: but then 
there is also a charitable side from which this may be viewed. Those 
who indulge in terrible outbursts of grief or anger certainly do no 
good to other people, and it is equally certain that they do not 
help themselves; and, therefore, pretty maiden, when the incli¬ 
nation to passionate displays seizes you, remember your complexion, 
and in abstaining from the possibility of wrinkles, you will also do 
much good in showing the world a self-contained woman. 

Books innumerable have been written about the care of beauty, 
but how many people know that both Phryne and Cleopatra 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


thought this art of sufficient importance to give their experience 
in book form to the world ? Oh! the delight of reading what 
the most beautiful women living did to preserve their looks! 
Why, it would be a greater pleasure than to solve the riddle of the 
sphinx. 

In some Oriental countries, where idleness is thought, an honor, 
the more obese the woman, the more beautiful is she consid¬ 
ered. In civilized countries, however, the figure called beautiful 
should be of sufficient length and litheness, and yet perfectly 
covered with soft but firm flesh that gives it roundness. Southern 
mammies taught their little mistresses a secret that, maybe, in 
remote generations was learned from Cleopatra; and that is the 
rubbing of the body, after the bath, with olive oil or vaseline. By 
the bye, rubbing the joints with either of these materials after a long 
walk will be found restful. Used regularly after the bath, it tends 
to develop the body. 

And about baths. They are the true fountain of eternal youth, 
giving vigor and retaining the beauty and youthful look that 
should belong to the skin. Everybody has her own rules about 
baths, and there can be only one general application— i. e., have 
them as often as health will permit, and be sure that a pleasant glow 
pervades the skin afterwards, else a cold will certainly be the re¬ 
sult. Cold baths are undoubtedly excellent for robust constitutions, 
but they cannot be generally recommended, for comparatively few 
can endure them. Instead, a tepid bath may be chosen. A wine¬ 
glass full of alcohol will be found an invigorating addition, or three 
or four ounces of glycerine may be added to make the skin soft and 
yielding. 

The sun bath, gained by daily exercise, is as great a necessity as 
is that of water, and when in addition proper food is eaten, the 
complexion should be clear and free from blemish. Sunshine, light 
and good-temper, all taken in large quantities, may be cited as three 
invaluable cosmetics obtainable by all. Cold is an enemy to 
beauty of complexion, and immediately after coming in from it 
or before going out, it is extremely unwise to wash the face. Do it 
some little time before or after, and then it will be best to use tepid 
water or even a face-bath formed of equal quantities of water and 
milk. The face should never be rubbed hard, the hands or else a 
sponge or soft cloth being employed, while the towel should be soft 
and thoroughly dry. Vigorous rubbing with coarse towels eventu¬ 
ally makes the complexion look as if a nutmeg-grater had filled the 
position of sponge. 

If some dainty maiden were asked what the enemies of her com¬ 
plexion were, she would probably answer, “ Freckles and flesh- 
worms.” To remove these, physicians give all sorts of prescriptions; 
and the first are much easier gotten rid of than the last, which in 
many instances result from too great compression about the upper 
part of the body or from insufficient bathing. The flesh-worms 
should never be touched by the nails, which are poison to them 
and leave an ugly scar in addition. When they are not of long 
standing, bathing the face in warm water and then a quick rubbing 
with a Turkish towel, followed by a soothing application of cold 


cream, will be found efficatious in eradicating them. A preparation, 
said to be harmless, and which will remove these black spots, is com¬ 
posed of 

Carbonate of soda _ Two scruples. 

Distilled water - Half a pint. 

Essence of roses __ .Six drops. 

This lotion is to be applied with a soft cloth in the morning. f 

For freckles — how many would like to extinguish the word! — 
there are thousands of remedies, many of which are harmful and just 
as. many do no good, while they are harmless. The wearing of a 
thick vail in warm weather, and in this way causing profuse per¬ 
spiration, is an old method for removing them. Equal parts of pure 
glycerine and rose water form also a good lotion to apply. Another 
remedy is made by mixing one part of Jamaica rum with two of 
lemon juice. The acidity of the lemon undoubtedly counteracts the 
iron of the spot, while the rum softens and whitens and also invigor¬ 
ates the skin. 

For slight irruptions on the face, distilled water, with considerable 
borax dissolved in it, will be found soothing and healing; though, 
where there is much irritation, it is best to consult a physician. 

Purity of complexion is a necessity to the woman who would be 
beautiful; and to obtain it, the requirements are not so hard, and 
even if they seem very numerous, it will be found that one will 
help the other very much. And these are ? Proper food and drink, 
plenty of good air, as much sunshine as possible, daily exercise 
(which should not mean being dreadfully tired after it), sufficient 
a,nd healthful sleep, a happy, contented disposition, and perfect clean¬ 
liness. The last should be first. 

Among the ancient Jews, whose laws of living were given from 
Heaven, bathing was a religious ordinance; the same holds true 
with regard to Mohammedans; and one wishes that, if not a religious, 
it could be made a civil law among the cultivated nations of to-day. 
The mind may be cultured, so that it grasps and reasons with all 
the problems of the century; the soul may have cultivated all the 
sweetness and goodness possible; but, unless the royal casket is 
bright and shining, is it worthy to hold the precious gifts ? Fables 
and facts may tell of diamonds that seemed of greater beauty, 
because discovered incased in dark and dingy coverings; but be 
very sure that, when found, they were instantly transferred to a 
dwelling worthy of them. To have the casket beautiful, is not all; 
but who can reach to the soul and say what it is? Beauty and 
the right to properly care for it come from God, and you have 
no more authority to refuse the duty of caring for it than you 
have to decline the inestimable gift of “being pleasant to look 
upon.” So then, take your gift as a sacred trust to be properly 
cared for. You say you have it not? Every woman has some 
beauty, and, if she wishes, can cultivate it as she does her mind, 
adding grace to grace, one aiding the other imperceptibly. And as 
her first step on this road, she may adopt the old motto, 

“ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


Ji 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


More or less of character, it is averred, is shown in handwriting. 
And yet, when one finds out the many contradictions that have 
existed—notably, strong minds that have given their sign-manual 
in a weak, shaky manner, and unstable, irresolute natures who write 
in a bold, decided style—characterization by handwriting seems to 
be subject to occasional lapses from correctness. However, every¬ 
body likes to look at autographs, be they of famous or even com¬ 
monplace people. 

The album affords a never-ending topic for conversation, and, if 
care be taken with its preparation, for thought. The ordinary verse 
in the autograph album is milk-and-watery, but there is no reason 
why this should be. The thoughts given to one’s friend should be 
thoroughly good, for, if one has not the knack of composing one’s- 
self, there are writers for many years back from whom to choose. 
People are gradually finding this out, and, instead of doggerel rhymes 
referring to eternal remembrance or the beauty of friendship—which 
latter is such a precious thing that only great minds have been able 
to properly discourse of it—one finds quotations from favorite 
authors, with the name appended, and in the other corner the 
name of the friend. 

An album having in it a collection of wise, witty and living 
thoughts, collected by dear friends, is indeed something to be 
valued. As the intellectual games that make people think are of 
benefit, so will a little book of this kind do a good work. The 


quotation discovers the author, his writings are sought and possi¬ 
bly studied, and so far does the “ little candle shed its beams ” that 
many an unknown one afar off is benefited thereby, for when people 
think, they are apt to carry their thoughts home with them. 

A pretty little dedication, that may be put on the front page of a 
gentleman’s album — one specially courteous and complimentary to 
the fair ones — is the following : 

“Go, litfie Book, ’on this thy first emprize: 

If that thou ’scape the critic Ogre-land, 

And come to where young Beauty, with bright eyes, 

Listless at noon, shall take thee in her hand, 

Tell her that nought in thy poor Master stirs 
Of art, or grace, or song, that is not hers.” 

— Austin Dobson. ^ | 

When using the writing of another in an album, be certain to add 
the name of the author, for, if you leave him unquoted, be very 
sure somebody will accuse you of literary pilfering. The usual way 
to arrange the verse is this : 

“Why ask a Name? Small is the good it brings; 

Names are but breath; deeds, deeds alone, are things.” 

—Horace Mann. 


Bakbaka Dudley, March 1st, 1883. 
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Desirous of being gallant, an admirer might write to a lovely girl, 

“ The beautiful are never desolate, 

But some one always loves them.” — Bailey. 

Or to one having a gentle, loving manner, 

“Maiden, when such a soul as thine is born, 

The morning stare their ancient music make.” — Anon. 

To a piquant coquette may be said—substituting the proper 
name : 

“ She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won; 

She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov’d!” 

—Shakespeare. 

Sometimes a little ingenuity may be used and the quotation 
embodied in an original sentence, as, 

“It is said by Lord Lyttleton that ‘Women, like princes, find few 
friends,’ but will you not count among yours Paul Bancroft?” 

Or, one could say, 

1, like Rasselas, " appreciate the endearing elegance of female friend¬ 
ship.” 

A little verse that is complimentary to all womankind is of use— 
generalities always serving where there is no special talent or beauty 
to commend or where the friendship existing is not intimate enough 
to allow of putting one’s heart on paper. Some of the following 
may be utilized : 

“ The day in hand, 

Like a bird struggling to get loose, is going — 

Scarce now possess’d, so suddenly ’tis gone.” — Young. 

“The world was sad! — the garden was a wild! 

And man, the hermit, sighed — till woman smiled.” 

— Campbell. 

“ Note this before my notes, there’s not a note of mine worth the 
noting.”—S hakespeare. 

“Words are things; and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 

— Byron. 

In a gentleman’s autograph book might be written : 

“ She sent him rosemary to the intent that he should hold her in 
remembrance.” — Drayton. 

“Thou art the man in whom my soul delights, 

In whom, next Heaven, I trust.” — Rowe. 

“The dearest Mend to me, the kindest man, 

The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies.” —Shakespeare. 

To a bright hostess, 

“Without good company, all dainties 
Lose their true relish and, like painted grapes, 

Are only seen, not tasted.” —Massinger, 

“ Who but thyself the mind and ear can please, 

With strength and softness, energy and ease?” 

—Waller. 

A pretty promise of remembrance says: 

“Remember thee? 

Yea, from the path of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all poems and pleasures past, 

That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Un mix'd with baser matter.” —Shakespeare. 

\ 

For a happy life may be written, 

“If, indeed, not any eyes 
From human tears be free— 

May sorrow bring 
Only to thee her April rain, 

Whose sighs 

Soothe flowers in Spring.” —Owen Meredith. 


For the book of a young girl, pausing “ where the brook and river 
meet,” there is one thought that may be fruitful of good. It is a 
loving one, for a loving nature penned it: 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 

And so make life, death and the great forever 
One grand, eternal song.” — Chas. Kingsley. 


To a friend with beautiful eyes may be given a quotation from. 
Gay, 


“ Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright.” 


From a great prose writer, culled from among the lilies, comes— 

“ Queens you should always be—queens to your lovers, husbands and 
sons—queens of a higher majesty to the world beyond. But alas! you 
are too often idle and careless queens,' grasping at majesty in. the least 
things, while you abdicate in the greatest.”— Ruskin. 


People who, like Silas Wegg, occasionally “drop into poetry,” arc 
considered by the world at large as always ready and willing to 
write something original. Usually, the demand, like a sudden frost, 
nips the supply in the bud, and the unfortunate versifier finds there is 
nothing original about him “ except original sin.” One in question 
wrote, instead of the asked-for impromptu , 


“Just now I’ve taen a fit of rhyme, 

My barmy noddle’s working prime, 

My fancy gerkit up sublime 
Wi’ hasty summons: 

Hae ye a leisure moment’s time 
To hear what’s coming ? 

Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash; 

Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfu’ cash; 

Some rhyme to court the countra clash 
An’ raise a din; 

For me an aim I never fash! 

I rhyme for fun.” —Burns. 

Here is another that might very appropriately follow the above, 

“ Unlike dear Robbie Burns, 

I do not rhyme for fun, 

But labor all the day 
Until my task is done; 

And then 1 only wish, 

From critic or from friend, 

A. kindly word, which is 
‘ Full payment to the end.’ ” 

—Hilary Millais. 

One of the best things ever written in an autograph album, and 
one which is seldom recalled, was written by dear, delightful Charles 
Lamb: 

“Had I a power, lady, to my will, 

You should not want handwritings, I would fill 
Your leaves with autographs,—resplendent names 
Of knights and squires of old, and courtly dames, 

Kings, emperors, popes. Next under these should stand 
The hands of famous lawyers—a grave band— 

Who, iu their courts of law or equity, 

Have best upheld freedom and property. 

These should moot eases in your book, and vie 
To show their reading and their sergeantry. 

But I have none of these; nor can I send 
The notes by Bullen to her tyrant perm’d, 

In her authentic hand; nor in soft hours 
Lines writ by Rosamond in Clifford’s bowers. 

The lack of curious signatures I moan, 

And want the courage to subscribe my own.” 

These are but a few of the good things that might be gotten, and 
are only evidenced as suggestions of what search will result in. 
From a favorite author a quotation is most charming, for although 
people of “ one book ” are scorned, still every one has a chosen writer 
who seems a kindred soul, and, when his words are selected, one 
may indeed think it is a friend wrfb speaks. Wit, unless it be 
thoroughly good, is apt to degenerate into silliness, by the introduc¬ 
tion of which the whole character of your book would be lowered. 
If you have been mistaken in some one, who put weak nonsense 
(good, healthy nonsense is another thing) upon your clear white 
pages, do not hesitate to use the pruning knife and cut out the 
offending leaf. Discriminate in asking for contributions and feel sure 
that you will receive for the asking something that will be a piece of 
your friend or his soul’s friend. Then will your autograph album 
be worthy of descending from “generation unto generation,” and 
the coming people will be gladdened at the thought of how clever 
they were in the days of great-grandmamma,. 


© 
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ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 

To the well-known indiscretion of Mother Eve may be attributed all the 
suffering entailed by tight shoes, so that, when one feels like blaming the 
maker or indeed one’s-self, much satisfaction will be found to result from 
applying any amount of unpleasant and forcible adjectives to our common 
maternal parent, in her time there were no such grievances as the unex¬ 
pected giving-wav of buttons or the breaking of shoe-laces—no wonder 
her home was called Paradise! 

The ultra-fashionable boot of to-day has a short kid vamp, with a cloth 
upper; it is moderately high, has. an arched instep and a positive French 
heel—not an exaggerated one, however. The toes are pointed. In some 
instances, the uppers are of the same material as the costume. 

The evening boot is of black satin, unornamented and fitting like a kid glove. 

Common-sense boots, the name ordinarily given to those having the 
broad sole and low heel, are worn by those who like them, as well as by 
those who admire the fashionable boot but fear its prejudicial effects. 

The shoes worn very generally in the house are quaint imitations of those 
worn by French peasant-women. The heel is rather low and square, and 
the ribbon tie is firmly and usefully arranged across the front. These are 
of kid or patent leather, and are in height what the makers call “ three- 
quarter.” As these shoes are not considered full dress, they are never 
made up in satin. 

All the rich materials are conspicuous in the slipper—that dainty object 
which suggests Cinderella. Very high in the heel, very low in the front, 
and sufficiently high in the back to be graceful, is it shown. In white, 
kid, satin and brocade are used; in black, satin, velvet, brocade and kid 
are shown; while in colors, any that is selected for a gown may be used 
for the slippers. If the foot is small and an especially handsome stocking 
is worn, then the rosette or buckle is frequently omitted; but as it appa¬ 
rently increases tire height of the instep, its use is very general. Long 
jabots of satin leaves are deemed pretty and are made adjustable, the 
ordinary round rosette and the stiff satin bow being also well liked. For 
buckles, preference is shown to steel and Rhine pebbles. The effect of a 
star or crescent of the latter, no matter how small it may be, is always 
attractive if properly poised on a black slipper; and she who knows the 
witchery of a dainty foot and appreciates the Frenchwoman’s belief in 
being “ bien chaussee " will place it in the center of her rosette and be cer¬ 
tain that it will sparkle brightly as its wearer mingles in 

“ The circling waltz or gay quadrille.” 


Nobody means a bag, such as the name would imply, that is to hold the 
various articles purchased; but, instead, a dainty receptacle for the purse, 
handkerchief and visiting cards. Many are their shapes and kinds, and 
many the materials used for these bags. From alligator skin to silk and 
from seal to ribbon seems a wide range, and yet it is the existing one. 

Those of leather of any kind are square in shape, with good, strong 
handles of the same, rolled hard and heavy, and with or without the 
monogram upon them. Indeed, it is deemed in rather better taste 
to omit this. Frequently, a little outside pocket, strapped down in a way 
that suggests great safety, is added for the small change that is necessi¬ 
tated for people who ride in ’busses. In selecting one of these bags, care 
should be taken that the gore, if one may call it so, introduced at the 
side is sufficiently wide, else the bag will burst when even the articles 
ordinarily carried are put into it. 

Ribbon bags usually have a flat bottom of finely twisted osiers dyed 
dark brown or dull olive, and above this are strips of gaily colored ribbons 
joined together in Roman fashion and then drawn together with silk cords 
having ball tassels at their ends. These are pretty and delicate-looking, 
but with them a handsome costume always seems a necessary accompani¬ 
ment, so that they are scarcely as useful as their more modest relations. 

Silk bags continue to be made in the style of the now new, but a 
year ago old-fashioned, knitted purses. Black, brown, dark-green and 
dull cardinal are preferred, and the linings correspond. Balls or tassels 
of silk of the same shade finish the ends, while the slides are of ivory or 
gilt The putting in of a tiny pair of scissors and an ornamental pin¬ 
cushion reminds one of the “ reticules ” of the last generation, and the 
ridicules carried at one time by French gentlemen. When salons were at 
the height of their glory in France, the ladies always took their work- 
bags, in which, among other things, were the patch-box, the wee rouge- 
pot and the latest novel, as well as the last bright letter received from 
some famous writer. Les Messieurs , not to be outdone, had their bags 
—of somewhat smaller size, to be sure. These they called ridicules. 
and in them was a motley collection of fancy boxes, some filled with snuff, 
some with sweet scents, some with bonbons. while knives, scissors and 
lozenges filled up the remaining space. So it is easy to trace the geneal¬ 
ogy of the shopping-bag back to the reticule of our grandmothers and 
then to the ridicule carried by les gentilhoinm.es, who wore 

“Velvet coats and silken stockings. 

Ruffles white and courtly vest.” 


THE FLIMSY PRETENSE. 

That is just what it is. With pretension to conceal, it reveals the per¬ 
sonal attractions while toning down all imperfections. A vailed woman 
is a mystery, but not because she is invisible. Dear no; you see her, but 
you do not know how much that tiny bit of tulle does for her. When 
vails meant large squares of blue or green gauze with strings run through 
one end, then—then, indeed, were there vailed women. And nobody could 
make a guess as to the features hidden underneath. Well, not to be too 
severe on the nineteenth century, really these tiny ones are more desirable. 

Of white, cream, rose, pink, pale-blue and black tulle, covered with ball 
dots of black, scarlet, blue, gold or yellow, are they. Bad for the eyes ? 
They might be, but they do not reach that far. They only come down to 
the brows and, after performing a laudable duty in holding the hair in 
place, they throw a becoming tint on the cheeks, and, if there is a sug¬ 
gestion of a dimple, the small bead-dots seem to make it more positive than 
one would believe possible. And all this is done by a quarter of a yard 
of beaded net. Pin it in the back with a large-headed pin—one of silver, 
if you have it; and let the folds lie easily around the front of the hat 
being drawn off sharply at the sides. 

There is a rumor that those small vails are the shadows of plain white 
tulle scarfs that are to be worn in the Summer. They will cover the face, 
be wrapped around the throat and carelessly knotted in loops and ends at 
one side. 

It is often asked whether colored vails may b9 worn in mourning. Either 
blue or green barege is allowable, because one knows they are assumed for 
use and not for any beauty gained by them. It is in excessively bad taste 
to wear one of the small, coquettish white vails with a long crape vail 
thrown back. A plain black Brussels net should be chosen. 

It is in order to say that only a person having a clear white complexion 
should wear a rosy pink vail; all those having color and wearing such a 
shade looking as if they had been trying the merits of a flesh brush on the 
face. Wear then a becoming vail; and, while appreciating the good result¬ 
ing from it, perhaps some ardent admirer will think (admirers are apt to 
believe things are worn for use) that it is assumed 

“ to hide from mortal sight, 

The dazzling brow, till man could bear its light.” 


THE SHOPPING-BAG. 

The shopping-bag has become one of the necessities of womankind. 


THE PATCH. 

Though comparisons are often cited as odious, they are not always unpleas¬ 
ant, for they are frequently the cause of gratifying results. Gilding refined 
gold is, of course, an unsatisfactory proceeding, but a good effect may be 
obtained by laying the rough ore beside the polished metal. And while 
painting the lily is also a work of supererogation, the flower is never more 
effective than when reposing on a background of intense blackness. And 
so it has never been a secret that black patches were and are—for just 
now they are returning to favor—extremely liecoming to most faces. A 
tiny one. placed near the mouth, makes the skin look whiter and the lips 
redder, and gives a coquettish expression to the entire face. Near the 
eye, the black spot seems to have as brightening an effect as any of the 
fluids used by Oriental women to render their beautiful eyes even more 
beautiful. 

The patch is received—but with reservations. It becomes a vul¬ 
garism when worn on the street, and, indeed, is only deemed absolutely 
correct with full dress. Still, la Mode does not altogether forbid it for the 
house, but some discrimination must be shown in regard to its position on 
the faco of the wearer. 

Oh 1 the memories of the patch ! the days of the Pompadour, of Marie 
Antoinette, of the Stuarts—of beautiful women and gay chevaliers! 
Why, to even trace the history of the patch would be a liberal education, 
because so many people who have worn it have figured in the world’s 
history when life seemed most replete with dramatic incidents. 

During the time of le Grand Monarque the art of placing the patch was 
more than an art—it became a science. Its position told much, and every 
gallant was supposed to know the language of “ le mouche ,” as the lover 
of the Orient does that of flowers. At the corner of the eye, it was “ le 
mouche passtoner ,” or the loving patch; in the center of the forehead it 
was “ majestereuse,'’ or majestic, dignified; in the comer near the mouth 
it was “ bwiseuse ” — i. e., kissable. Exactly on the lip it was “ enjouer” 
playful, because in this position it did not show to advantage, save when 
one laughed. And so the list went on, every temperament and every 
attraction being exemplified. 

It is said that the fashion of the patch originated in Arabia, and, when 
first brought to England, created such a furor that most astounding 
devices were resorted to until a lady often appeared not unlike a tattooed 
woman. Imagine a belle with a carriage and four on her forehead, a 
miniature Mephistopheles on one cheek, a dancing girl on the other, and 
innumerable crescents and stars on the chinl Why, she had committed 
the unpardonable sin in a woman—she bad made herself ridiculous ! 
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THE BRACELET. 

Not bracelets, but bracelet—for they are no longer chosen in pairs. 
And the characteristic by which their fate is decided is their width, a 
wide bracelet being considered in extremely bad taste. Better fcr your 
bracelet to be but a line of gold, bringing out in its polished and glowing 
yellow the whiteness of the wrist it encircles. Very magnificent bands 
lof contrasting jewels are worn, the setting extending but little beyond 
the stones; rubies and diamonds, emeralds and diamonds, sapphires and 
diamonds, and variously tinted pearls set alone, being favored. These are. 
of course, very expensive, as there probably never was a time when finely 
colored gems were in such demand or had such large amounts of money 
offered for them. An exact knowledge of the comparative perfection and 
beauty of precious stones has become almost a necessity to the education 
of a fasliionablo man or woman. 

A narrow band of virgin gold has a ruby and two diamonds placed 
lengthwise, while the bracelet worn with it is a little wider and has a cat's- 
eye set with diamonds just on top. 

While few cameos are seen, cameo effects, worked out in gems, are very 
generally shown. Serpent bracelets continue to be worn, but they incline 
to the flat, scaly style more than to the round, asp-like specimens. 


Silver bracelets are "either of excessive simplicity or show elaborate 
fret-work, matching in either instance the dog collar so often worn with 
them. The narrow padlock-bracelet is preferred in silver to its goklen 
fac-simile. Shopping bracelets, of beaten silver, with the dainty pencil 
attached, are still liked, as they suggest that one is out for some definite 
purpose. The very suggestion sometimes becomes a joy. 

Mourning bracelets are of onyx, with a framing of gold so fine that it is 
scarcely perceptible. The very general use of pearls by ladies wearing 
colors has resulted in their disuse for mourning, and the plain black mate¬ 
rial is preferred. 

Pretty young maids, who do not wear jewelry and yet like a little gar¬ 
niture on the arm, are following a quaint okl fashion. They tie a narrow 
band of ribbon matching the toilette around the wrist, arranging it in many 
intricate loops and ends. The recent revival of the liking for Herrick and 
his confreres may be the cause of this caprice, for who does not remember 
what he said to the fair Julia—the woman to whom ho has given fame? 

“ Why I t.ye about thy wrist, 

Julia, this my silken twist. 

For what other reason is’t, 

Bnt to show thee how in pint 
Thou my pretty captive art.” 


BR1C-A-BRA C. 


TOE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 

The mysterious land where, thousands of years before civilization was 
a word, it yet existed. We boast of much to-day, but after all we have 
very little that did not exist in the land of wondrous mysteries, the land 
of burning sands, the land of palm-trees and wells of clear water, the 
land where Isis reigned supreme and Cleopatra lived and was beautiful— 
the land of the Egyptians. 

Researches by antiquarians are continually bringing to light informa¬ 
tion about this wondrous world—for it was the world in times gone by. 
As the most learned people in the arts and sciences, the Egyptians were 
feared, envied and, best laudation of all, imitated by less intelligent 
nations. Luxury reigned with them as it never has at any other time or 
place. In their tombs are found not only toilet tables of most magnificent 
workmanship, but the most dainty appurtenances for dressing and writing, 
while exquisitely carved pen-holders and vinaigrettes are dug up that 
would cause many a modern beauty to envy their possessor. 

It is said that some of our articles of dress and jewelry were known 
to the Egyptians before the time of Abraham. And, indeed, it is more 
than supposed that photography, the under-ground railway and the elec¬ 
tric telegraph were familiar to them. However, one does not want 
to think so. Menes sending a telegram would be commonplace; Rameses 
riding in a street-car and having the bell rung when his fare is paid 
becomes ludicrous; and Cleopatra posing before the camera would be 
but an ordinary woman counting her charms as equal to those of a pro¬ 
fessional beauty. No, no, we do not want to think of the so-called “mod¬ 
ern improvements ” in Egypt, Let Menes send tidings by a mounted 
servitor, Rameses ride in his chariot, and the Serpent of old Nile come 
down to us as painted by the poetic brain, not of one man but of many. 
Then only is justice done to her charms. For, convinced that “ age can¬ 
not wither nor custom stale her infinite variety,” we can see 

“A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 

Brow-bound with burning gold,” 

who 

“Raised her piercing orbs, and fill’d with light 
The interval of sound. 

Still with their fires Love dipt his keenest darts; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A FLOWER. 

It is a well known fact that she who would attract an admiring glance 
from the Emperor of Germany does well to wear in her hair or at her cor¬ 
sage a bunch of simple corn-flowers, or, as they are often called, bachel¬ 
or’s buttons. His liking for these flowers springs from one of the purest 
and most beautiful of sentiments—affection for his mother. When the 
Emperor’s mother, Queen Louise, had to appear at a festivity given to the 
generals sent by Napoleon I. to make treaty with the Prussian king, she 
’wore a simple white muslin gown, with a cluster of corn-flowers at the 
waist. Naturally, much astonishment was shown at the simplicity of 
this costume; and the warriors, men bolder than they were thoughtful, 
did not hesitate to openly and loudly speak their amazement. At last, 
turning to them with a smile that was sweetly sad, the Queen gracefully 
said, “ Ever since your horses have trodden down our cornfields, gen¬ 
tlemen, these tiny wild-flowers may well be counted among the treasures 
of my unhappy country.” The Emperor, then a little boy, gazed with 
the amazement of a bright child on the scene and never forgot it. 

Once again did the corn-flower connect itself with a sad episode in his 
life. When his mother and her sens were fleeing from one city to another, 


their carriage lost a wheel, and they were obliged to alight and sit by 
the way-side. No habitation was near, and the royal children felt the 
pangs of hunger as keenly as would beggar boys, and wept and besought 
their mother to get them something to eat Prince William, boing a deli¬ 
cate, weak child, clung despairingly to her, and she, hoping to distract her 
children’s attention until help came, drew them into the fields, where they 
all plucked corn-flowers. Then, sitting in a group by the way-side, they 
watched with interest how their mother wove them into wreaths. As 
she sat there, her tears fell on the gay flowers, and her little son, seeing 
them, tried to kiss them away. 

To-day the sorrowful times are not forgotten, and the corn-flower recalls 
to the Emperor the sad hour when his mother’s tears fell upon the wreaths 
with which she beguiled his childish sorrows. It is said that, by some 
peculiar construction of the Emperor’s eyes, the blue color of the corn¬ 
flower is most agreeable to him, all shades of blue affecting him most 
pleasantly. Teutonic sentimentality is often laughed about, but when it 
embalms the love of a devoted mother in the color of heaven, who would 
not admire it, even though it is called forth by a little flower ? 


WOMANLY ADVICE. 

Advice is something given freely, often earnestly, and listened to, maybe 
carefully, and then—forgotten. Indiscriminate advice is like indiscrimi¬ 
nate almsgiving—you may possibly help one deserving soul, but the 
chances are that you will not. People who solicit advice, like those who 
solicit pence, frequently do not need it, or else do not put the gift to good 
use. Violet, our lovely friend, is going to be married, and she asks 
some advice. Will she follow it ? It matters not, we will give it to her. 

Well, dear child, never forget that, to keep your husband’s love, you 
must be the best friend he has, interested in all that is of interest to him. 

Then, if you want to be a happy woman, you must be a systematic one. 
Make one little duty fit in to another like the joints of a puzzle picture, and 
in a very little while all will go smoothly. With patience and unremitting 
attention, you can succeed in whatever you undertake; but let your lord 
and master know, after the completeness is achieved, the troubles encoun¬ 
tered on your way to success. Men are very human, and he Is no excep¬ 
tion ; consequently he will more properly appreciate the means when he 
sees the results. 

Your own self-respect demands that you should always look what you 
are—a lady; so that no advice need be given about that. But, Violet 
unless you want to degenerate into a horror, do not allow yourself to 
grow fault-finding. Instead, seek out the way to mend the fault 

When tire greatest blessing that can come to woman has descended 
upon you, do not—oh 1 do not—forget the husband in the child. Some 
devoted mothers would, one feels sure, be surprised at seeing what a 
black mark is opposite the word “wife” in their book of life. 

Once, when an Arab mother was giving her dearly loved daughter away in 
marriage, she said to her child: “ Thou art now parting with those who gave 
thee life; thou fliest from the nest which has sheltered thee until now, from 
which thou hast often gone before to try thy strength in learning how to 
walk; and thou art finally leaving it to follow a man whom thou knowest 
not, to whose society thou art not. accustomed. Let me advise thee to be 
his slave, if thou wishest him to be thy servant. Be contented with lit¬ 
tle. Be circumspect as to things his eyes may see, and have a care that 
they may never discover what is blamable. Watch over his food as well 
as over his sleep; hunger causes irascibility, sleeplessness produces ill- 
humor. Husband his property, treat his family with affection. Be mute 
about his secrets. When he is cheerful, do not be angry ; and when he is 
angry, do not appear cheerful. If thou doest thus, Allah will bless thee.” 
Is there not much sensible advice in this, even for women not of Arabia? 
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HINDOO WOMEN. 

Does there exist any living thing that can see happiness in the lot of a 
Hindoo woman? To be sure, she has to battle with very little in life, 
complete self-abnegation being inculcated from the moment of her birth; 
but. after generations of such lives, it seems strange there does not exist 
one woman among the race who dares to have a will of her own and to 
■exercise it. 

Knowledge, the key that opens so many doors, Hindoo women never 
possess, being taught that women who know how to read or write will 
meet with dreadful misfortunes. That of widowhood is specially 
predicted, and, knowing what this means, few are courageous enough 
to master the alphabet. They are never seen out of doors with their hus¬ 
bands, unless they are going on a journey. 

When a child dies, the whole world is given the benefit of the domes¬ 
tic sorrow, as the women sit on the threshold of the liouse weeping and 
wailing, tearing the hair, boating the head and swaying from side to side 
as if in dreadful agony, all the time calling upon the child’s spirit by all 
-sorts of fantastic names. 

When a husband desires a separation, he simply calls for his wife’s mother, 
and this is deemed equivalent to returning her daughter to her. But the 
poor widows! One of good standing feels that her caste has been dis¬ 
graced if she docs not mount the funeral pile, and therefore she prepares 
for it by fasting and invocations to the spirit of her departed husband. 
Then, arrayed as if for a bridal, and accompanied by her relations, she 
goes to death. Her friends affectionately embrace her. and, as she ascends 
the pile, the music plays loud and joyful airs. The physical bravery of 
these ignorant women is wonderful; they seldom even turn pale, though a 
most frightful death awaits them. As polygamy is practised, it is not in¬ 
frequent to see several wives burned. A traveller tells of seeing twelve 
die in this way. They were the wives of a Koolin Brahmin—the noblest 
of the order—and they thought themselves much honored in being allowed 
to die with him. A still more horrible practice is frequent. When the 
betrothed of a very young girl dies, she waits until she reaches a suitable 
age and then undergoes the suttee! 

Owing to the summary method of disposing of widows in India, Mr. 
Weller’s warning would not be needed in the land of lotus flowers and 
anacondas. At the same time, it is not, can not, be altogether agreeable 
to the widows themselves. India men, with the elasticity of conscience 
peculiar to their constitutions, aver that it is, that to them it means 
intense joy. Ask a widow of France, and she will shrug her pretty 


shoulders and, quoting Lowell, suggest “ that different folks have different 
opinions.” 

MARRIAGE A LA CHINOISE. 

Marriage in China undoubted^ possesses some advantages, though they 
seem, to use an old comparison, not unlike the handle of a jug, all on one 
side. A husband may rid himself of a wife who has a bad temper, wh<| 
talks too much (what a blessed thing it is that this law does not exist in* 
English-speaking communities!) or who has an attack of kleptomania, or, 
horror of horrors! if she disobeys her mother-in-law! But she can 
refuse to leave, if she can prove either that she has mourned for his 
parents, if he has become wealthy since his marriage, or if she has no 
parents to whom she can return. 

Only in the lower ranks do Chinese widows re-marry. Indeed, it would 
seem, viewing the matter from a feminine standpoint, as if the Celestial’s 
idea of law was just about on an equality with his idea of perspective. 

There is no romance about a Chinaman’s choice of his wife—indeed, 
he has little to say about it. his parents and the astrologers deciding 
who has been predestined to be his bride, the only necessity being, to 
use the Chinese expression, that “ the gates snould correspond ”—that is, 
that the two families should occupy the same social position. After 
all has been decided upon, the prospective groom sends a present to his 
future wife, and she, for the first time in her life, has her hair twisted 
up and fastened with the queer hair-pins called bodkins. A week before 
the ceremony is to take place, her sisters and young girl friends weep with 
her, day and night—a practice that in this country is confined to the time 
of the ceremony. When the appointed evening comes, the groom arrives 
in a much decorated sedan, accompanied by a cavalcade carrying flags, lan¬ 
terns, musical instruments, etc. The bride is taken to her new home, and 
the feasting and gayety continue for a month. The only religious cere¬ 
monies seem to be the setting aside of plates of sweetmeats and glasses of 
wine for certain gods and the drinking of the cup of alliance. A blessing 
is given by a woman whose married life has been specially happy. The 
day after the marriage the newly wedded pair visit the temple, offer sacri¬ 
fices, and have their names added to the list of their families. 

Chinese customs are, as a rule, so different from our own that it seems 
in no way singular to hear that white is considered a specially undesir¬ 
able color to be worn at a wedding in the land where 

“ Tea does the fancy aid.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. :— Black-and-white cheeked goods will again be worn and will 
be allowable for demi-mourning. Moire is specially chosen by those just 
laying off mourning, though still wearing black. 

C. P.: — Basques of materials and tones of color contrasting with the 
skirt will, it is likely, be worn all through the coming season. 

Mrs. J. A. L.: —A skirt of brown moire , finished at the bottom with a 
narrow knife-plaiting of Surah and above that with a double box-plaiting 
of the moire , would be pretty to wear under a basque and over-skirt of 
brown cashmere. 

A Reader:— A suitable pattern by which to make a black silk dress 
for a stout lady would be No. 8503, illustrated in the March Delineator 
and costing Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

Mrs. E. 0.: —Black moii-e, satin or velvet would combine well with 
your gray silk poplin. If velvet were used, the basque might be made of 
it; but if either of the other materials were chosen, it would be best to 
have the skirt of the new fabric. 

Subscriber: — It is not considered in very good taste to wear bracelets 
on the street, though very narrow ones are sometimes seen. 

Sadie: —Your figured black silk would lock very well combined with 
black cashmere and made up by costume No. 8495, costing Is. 8d.or 40 
cents, and illustrated in the March Delineator. 

A Friend :— Your poplin is a very pretty shade of havane , and may be 
worn with all propriety. It would look well combined with either dark 
brown or black velvet. 

Eoline: — It is proper to return thanks for an invitation whether 
printed or written. Enclose your visiting card to the gentleman who sent 
the invitation to you, with your thanks and regrets because of your 
non-aceeptanee written upon it. Or, if your acquaintance is of some stand¬ 
ing, write him a letter of thanks and regret. 

Old Subscriber: —It is in good taste to wear a velvet bodice with a 
woolen skirt, the combination being one very much liked. Small, bullet¬ 
shaped, crochetted buttons, matching the basque in color, are best liked 
for velvet and silk, as well as for woolen toilettes. 

Old Subscriber: —A pretty costume for the two-year-old boy would 
be one of white or pale gray flannel, made by No. 8483, illustrated in the 
March Delineator and costing Is. or 25 cents. 

M. E. A.:—A pretty design for a silk quilt is given in the February 
Delineator, with a full description of how to cut and arrange it. 


Sarah: — A suitable and stylish wedding costume for a widow of fifty 
would be one of rich seal-brown cashmere and velvet made by skirt No. 
8487, price Is. 6d. or 35 cents, combined with basque No. 8501, price 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. Both are illustrated in the March Delineator. Let 
the bands down each side of the skirt be of dark brown down-trimming, 
and the basque entirely of velvet. With this could be worn a poke 
bonnet of brown velvet, with shrimp pink plumes upon it, and dark brown, 
undressed kid gloves. Frills of lace or crepe lis-se may be worn at the wrists 
and throat. 

E. Y.:—Trim your satin wrap for Spring wear with Spanish lace of 
a heavy guipure pattern. Or, if you prefer a fringe, chenille will be in 
good taste. 

W. A. S.:—The heaviest all-wool flannel is not liked for infants’ 
skirts, as it is not apt to wash as well as that which has a little cotton 
mixed with it. The latter is equally warm, without being so cumber¬ 
some to the small person. 

Inquirer: —Your black cloth would make a very pretty polonaise to 
wear with a velvet skirt A suitable pattern by which to make it up 
would be No. 8481, illustrated in the March- Delineator and costing 
Is 6d. or 35 cents. 

Mrs. K. W. F.:—A preparation for stiffening satin or silk before paint¬ 
ing upon it may be gotten at any shop where artists' supplies are sold. 
This does not have to be erased, as it does not stain and is only put where 
the design will cover it. 

Geraldine: —Your bayadere stripe may be worn, and will look very 
well. We would suggest making it by costume No. 8495, costing is. 8d. 
or 40 cents, and illustrated in the March Delineator A pretty effect 
would be produced by having a dark brown cashmere or black silk- 
skirt, as both of these colors are in the striped fabric. Grenat is a deem 
shade of garnet. ^ 

Jennie L.:— “ Mon cher ” is the French for “ my dear ” when the person 
spoken to is a brother, father, etc.; but it becomes “ machere ” when 
addressed to a woman. 

Lora F.:—A pretty and suitable travelling costume would be one of 
dark gray or brown flannel, braided with soutache braid and made by 
pattern No. 8504, illustrated in the March Delineator and costing Is. 
8d. or 40 cents. Linen lingerie could be worn, and a round hat of black 
felt, trimmed with gray wings or tips. 

Lillie :—A widow uses her own name and not that of her husband. 
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Answers to Correspondents, 

( Continued). 

Molly Bawn: —When one is in deep mourn¬ 
ing, it is perfectly proper, and indeed customary, 
to send cards by mail or messenger, the recep¬ 
tion of the card being recognized as equivalent 
;o a visit. The crape vail may be worn back as 
soon as you desire it, and, certainly, there will 
be no infringement of conventionalties to wear 
it back after it has been worn down three 
months. You would be apt to get the books 
you desire at any of the large publishing houses. 

A. 0.:—If you do not care for lace, the. 
beaded passementerie will be very handsome on 
a black silk costume. Ottoman silk is a rich 
material for a polonaise to be worn over a velvet 
skirt. 

Bird: —Steel buttons are not as much in 
vogue as they were, dark crochetted ones match¬ 
ing the bodice in hue being preferred. If, after 
a first call has been made, the recipient sends 
you an invitation to a reception, it will be per¬ 
fectly proper to accept it. 

An Old Subscriber: —The color of your 
sample is a good shade of acajou , which is at 
present among the fashionable hues. 

Inez :—Velvet ribbon is again in use as a gar¬ 
niture, so that it will be perfectly proper for you 
to use that which you have on your cashmere 
dress. 

Mrs. M. V.:—Combine blue cashmere with 
your blue silk, and make the costume by skirt 
No. 8476, price Is. Gd. or 35 cents, combined 
with basque No. 8477, price Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Both patterns may be seen in the March Delin¬ 
eator. Make the black silk wrap by pattern 
No. 85G3, illustrated in this Delineator, and 
costing Is. Gd. or 35 cents. Trim it with Span¬ 
ish lace or else with chenille fringe. A pretty 
coat for the one-year old baby would be of pale 
blue cashmere, trimmed with Irish applique and 
made by pattern No. 8399, price 1 Od. or 20 cents. 

An Old Subscriber: —Your figured black 
silk will look very well when made up. Suitable 
patterns for it would be skirt No. 8542, price Is. 
Gd. or 35 cents, combined with basque No. 8541, 
price Is. 3d. or 30 cents, both illustrated in this 
Delineator. Black lace or embroidery may 
be used for trimming. 

L. T. A.:—The silk is of a dark prune color, 
and a bonnet accompanying a costume of this 
shade might have either light blue or light pink 
upon it, as both colors contrast well with the 
dark one, 

Mrs. E. R. R.: —Cashmere or nun’s-vailing 
a shade darker would combine well with your 
pretty mode silk, and a suitable pattern by which 
to make it up would be No. 8577, illustrated in 
this Delineator and costing Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 

Mrs. W. E. W.:—White cashmere or white 
cloth would be in good taste for the little lady, 
and a suitable pattern by which to make the 
costume would be No. 8552, price Is. or 25 
cents. This could be trimmed with silk em¬ 
broidery or lace, and a handsome sash might be 
added with good effect. The dark blue velvet 
and camel’s-hair for the young miss might be 
made by costume No. 8553, price, Is. 6d. or 
35 cents. Both patterns are illustrated in this 
Delineator. 

C. W. B.:—A stylish wedding costume would 
be one of dark green moire and satin brocade, 
made by pattern No. 8503, costing Is. 8d. or 40 
cents, and illustrated in the March Delineator. 
With this could be worn a small capote of rough 
green straw, under-faced with rose-colored silk 
and ornamented with a montwre of pink blos¬ 
soms. The gloves should be deep tan color, 
and a soft lace ruche should be worn at the 
neck and caught with a lace-pin of gold or sil¬ 
ver. 

A Young Dressmaker: —Your sample is 
one of the many shades of ecru suiting, and 
would look well with either brown Surah or 
r el vet. A stylish pattern by which to make it 
would be No. 8540, costing Is. 8d. or 40 cents, 
and illustrated in this Delineator. 



Pat up expressly for Dealers, and those wishing to 
make a busines of Stamping. 

Each Outfit contains a large box of Stamping Pow¬ 
der, Distributor, Full Instructions foi' STAMPING, 
including FRENCH INDELIBLE PROCESS for 
Stamping dark goods, and $12.00 worth of our best 
Perforated Stamping Patterns, as follows: 

Braiding Alphabet for Pillow Shams. .$2.50. 

Alphabet for Hat Bands, Handkerchiefs, etc.,... .75. 

4 Large Outline Patterns,. 1.25. 

3 Eastlake Patterns,. 1.05. 

7 Small Kensington Boquets,.- .75. 

4 Large “ “ ---.-.4.15. 

Fruit Set for Napkins, etc., (.(> Patterns), .GO. 

Tray Cloth Set,. 50. 

Knife, Fork, Spoons, etc., Carver's Set,. ..40. 

Splasher, (Morning Pip), . - .75. 

4 Kensington Stripes,.80. 

2 FlannelSkirt Patterns,. . .35. 

2 Scallops and 2 Braiding Patterns,. 45. 

4 Small Kate Greenaways,. 40. 

Umbrella Case, (2 Patterns), .30. 

We will send this Outfit by Registered mail for 
$10.00. Send money by P. O. Order, Draft or Regis¬ 
tered Letter. Single Patterns furnished at prices 
given. No discount unless you take all. 

Address, S. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mas*. 


NEW CAROS FOR 1883 

(Xj^Narae printed in pretty tvn« 

on 50 ENAMEL L11KOMO < ards, nj 2 
alike, Just out, 10 ets. 20 GILT BEVEL- 
EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,l, r »c. 
12 PKA11L FLORALS, iinp’td, new pm. 
bossed hand designs, 20c. 12 SWISS 


FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25c. 
Send 25c. for new Allium of Samples for Agents. Re¬ 
duced Price Lists Ac. 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
season. Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at 
wholesale. STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn. 


THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND, 

Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable for writing in Autograph Albums. Some 
thing that, everybody wants. 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth. 30 cents. Stamps taken. Address 
J. S. OGILVTE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New York. 

SEEDS FREE BY MAIL 

Catalogue and Amateur Guide sent on receipt of 
10 cents, which amount may he deducted from first 
order. 

F. F. TttcAJLl,ISTKtt, 

31 Fulton Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers:— 

Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 
their Publications mailed, arc particularly requested to 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Subscription began. Thus: — 

“The Buttebick Publishing Co. [Limited]: 

Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt 
Co., Ky., whose subscription to the Delineator began 
with January, 1883, desires her address changed to 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 

THE BBTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. w-.*], 

171 to 177 Regent St., London, W.; 

or fiSJj Broadway, New York. 


Answers to Correspondents, 

( Concluded). 

Sisters: —For a black silk costume that will 
remain in style for some time, we would advise 
getting a dull black grosgrain, which is always 
in good taste, no matter what may be the favorite 
fabric of the day. Basques, differing in material 
and color from the skirt, will be likely to be 
worn for some time. Nun’s-vaiiing, cashmere 
and all soft woolen materials are liked for com¬ 
bining with silk, as are also moire , brocade, satin, 
etc. For street and home wear, a decided pref¬ 
erence is shown for the woolen fabrics. 

White Violet: —Silk grenadines will be in 
vogne for Summer wear, and, as you have suffi¬ 
cient material, we would advise making the en¬ 
tire costume of it. Trim with Spanish lace. A 
particularly pretty way to make it would be 
with the Watteau effect; for this, use polonaise 
pattern No. 8496, price Is. 6d. or 35 cents, com¬ 
bined with skirt No. 8150, price Is. 3d. or 30 
cents. Very fashionable bedsteads are those 
of brass, with no drapery whatever. 

R. S. V. P. :—Line your Valenciennes and 
Swiss insertion basque with pale blue Surah, 
and have a skirt and drapery of the Surah to 
wear with it. The closely woven silk mittens 
for full dress may be gotten at any shop hav¬ 
ing a large assortment of gloves. Small bustles 
that just hold the basque in proper position are 
worn. 

Dressmaker: —The kind of work you men¬ 
tion is done by the lleberling Ruuning-Stiteh 
Shirring Machine. This machine sews a loose 
but short running-stitch, which is easily drawn 
up into graceful shirring. Any style of trim¬ 
ming formed by gathers is easily made by it. 

1 1 is warranted to do the work in a very short 
rime and operate satisfactorily in any material. 
Samples of work done by this machine show a 
high degree of elegance, only equalled by the 
best hand-work. 

J. C. S.:—Combine black nun’s-vailing with 
your black silk, and make up by costume No. 
8540, costing Is. 8d. or 40 cents, and illustrated 
in this Delineator. A pretty effect would be 
produced by having a deep frill of Spanish lace 
falling from under the turretted finish of the 
basque. 

Subscriber: —Make your black cashmere 
croisee by costume No. 8504, illustrated in the 
March Delineator and costing Is. 8d. or 40 
cents. 

IT. P. H. M.:—Make your black satin brocade 
by pattern No. 8577, and trim it with Spanish 
lace. The pattern costs Is. 8d. or 40 cents, and 
is illustrated in this Delineator. A pretty cos¬ 
tume for the boy would lie one of dark green 
cloth, made by pattern No. 8483, costing Ls. or 
25 cents, and illustrated in the March Deline¬ 
ator. 

A. M. P.:—Crape is oftenest put on silk in 
panel or tablier style, the old method of folds 
being seldom seen. 

White Rose-bud: —It is usual to thank a 
gentleman for anything accepted from him, and 
one would certainly thank one’s betrothed for 
the ring that was the seal of the engagement. 
“ My dear” in French is “ Mon cher ” when ad¬ 
dressed to a man, u Ma chore" when addressed 
to a woman. There is no necessity for thank¬ 
ing a gentleman when he offers his arm, the ap¬ 
preciation of the courtesy is expressed when it 
is taken. A lady need never rise when a gen¬ 
tleman is introduced to her, unless his age or 
position demand that this respect be shown to 
him. 

Bijou :—Combine cashmere of the same shade 
with your seal silk, and make it up after cos¬ 
tume No. 8504, costing is. 8d. or 40 cents, and 
illustrated in the March Delineator. Your 
handwriting is not too large and is very easily 
read. 

E.:— Moire combines very effectively with black 


WALL PAPER. 

Quaint Designs and Colors 

BY 

Imd English Dnntin Artists, 

HOUSES DECORA TED. 

Samples and Prices Mailed Free, 

H. BARTH010MEA 6 CO., 

Makers and Importers of Wall Paper, j £’SSSS 

124 West 33d Street, N. F. this Delineator and costing Is. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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FINE LACE REMNANTS 25 CENTS EACH. 

Our readers and agents may not be aware that a great business is done in selling 
baco Rcmnaniti. It is a fact, nevertheless. These remnants are the ends of 
valuable pieces of lace, and are just the same in every respect as the rest of the lace, 
only being short lengths; they are sold at less than one-half regular price. So that 
iaaies who could not aflord to buy fine laces at regular prices can now do so. These 
nne remnants embrace all the celebrated designs, such as Valenciennes, Bretonne, 
, Languedoc, Mirecourt, L’AIencon, Cluny, Russian, Irish-Point, and many other 
V famous patterns too numerous to mention. Each remnant is either 2,8, or 4 yards 
in length; the more costly kinds being in the 2 and 3 yard lengths; the less costly 
bind being in the 4 yard lengths. So an agent, by carrying an assortment of each 
kind, can suite every taste and sell in every house. We charge a uniform price 
all round. When you order, state how many pieces of each particular length you 
want You can make a big success selling these laces. Ask your lady friends what they 
think of the lace business. Our laces are put up in so attractive a style that this alone 
helps the sale. You have no measuring to do, but simply show the goods. We offer 
these costly remnants to any person who reads this, no matter who, at the following 
remarkably low prices. Postage stamps taken in payment, the same as cash. Sample 
remnant (any length), post-paid, '23 cents. Five Samples, assorted, one dollar. 
Address J. LYNN & CO., 760 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Special Rates 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO S 

BEAUTIFUL EVEU-B LOOMING 


-FOR— 




On orders for PACKAGES OF PATTEliNS, the I 
following discounts will be allowed; but the entire 
amount must be ordered at one time. In ordering, 
specify the Patterns by their numbers: 

On receipt of 12s., or S3, 00, we will allow a selection to the j 
value of 16s., or $4,00, in Patterns, 

On receipt of £ 1, or $5.00, we will allow a selection to the j 
value of £1. 8s,, or $7.00, In Patterns, 


establishment making a SPECIAL 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 LARCE HOUSES 
for ROSES alone. Strong Pot Plants suitable for 
immediate bloom delivered safely, postpaid,to any post- 
office. 5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, 
for SI ; 12 for S2: 19 for 20forS4: 35for$5: 
75for$IO; lOOforSis; WeCIVE a Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every order. Our NEWCUIDE, a compute 
Treatise on the /i > o.vr c .70pp. elegantly illustrated — freeAoall . 

THE DINGEE A CONARD CO. 

nose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED. 



Medina s 
) Czarina 
Switch. 


4 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with¬ 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upw ard. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Lodie#’ and Gents 9 Dress Wigs 
from $10 up. Every seasonable novelty in 
Human Hair. On receipt of sample shade, 
will forward goods by mail to any part of 
the IT. S.for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 

JOH1V MEDI1VA., 

Paris Hair Store, 

420 WashingtonSt., lloston, Mass, 


FREE! A 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENT ! 
MAGNIFICENT GIFT! 



FREE! 


~ «/. , | guaranteed to be of fine, heavy gold plate, very durable, is of haudsome design and superior workmanship, and is one of the most useful 

On receipt of £2, or $t CK00, we Will allow a selection to the articles m the world for any one. It makes a most beautiful charm for attaching to a lady's or gentleman's watch-chain and as a holi. 

flMV fir hirt.ndav nreepn t to • frinn^ nnfhin)V nnnM ho mnru QnnrAni'iofo Doiii ri ,kannkll»kA..V.L. > , .... _ 1 “ * luu 

value of £3, or $15.00, in Patterns. 


Patterns, when sent by Mail, are Dost-pa id; 
but Durcels-Delivery or Express 
Charges tee cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft 
or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk money in a 
letter without registering it. 1 -- 

1®“ Persons, inquiring about or sending 
Address: j for goods advertised in this magazine, will 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limt^, confer a favor b - y statin &' in their corre - 


day or birthday present to a friend, nothing could be more appropriate. Being the publisher of the old-established well-known and re" 
liable literary and family paper, The Cricket oh the Hearth, and desiriug to introduce the paper into thousands of neA home, 
we make this grand, unparalleled offer : Upon receipt of only 2? Ceuta in postage stamps, we will send Tim Cricket on tub HkahtiI 
for 1 hree Months, and to every subscriber we will send, free, one of these beautiful Pencils. This is ihe regular urice of a rhrA 
months’ subscription to the paper—hence the premium Pencil is an Absolute Free Gift to all who subscribe. Tm Chickkt on 
Hesuth is a mammoth 16-page, G4-column illustrated paper (sire of Harper's Weekly), beautifully printed, and filled with charminv 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Wit and Humor, Facts for Farmers, Useful Recipes Readier for th? 
Young, and all thatconstitutes a first-class, entertaining and instructive family and home periodical. This is by far the Create** 'i 
Moat Liberal Offer we have ever made, as the Pencil alone it worth much more than we ask for both it and the miner Whoever nev 
lects this opportunity will miss one of the best chances to secure a great bargain that was ever offered. Our premiuni Pen oil is no 
worthless toy, but an elegant, valuable and useful article, which any one would he proud and happy to possess. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or money re funded. As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, For $1.00 we wil ie^ 

of the premium Pencils. (Mention this paper.) Address, 6. If. MOOKE, Publisher, No. 8 l>nrkl*Iaee!Xw York? 


171 to 177 Regent St., London, W.; 

or 5 55 Broadway, New York.. 


spondence with the advertiser, that they 
saw the advertisement in the Delineator. 


Special Notice: 

When Remittances are sent to us by Mail, 
Postage-Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomi¬ 
nation will be accepted as Cash. Do not re¬ 
mit Three-Cent Stamps if you can conveniently 
do otherwise. 

THE BDTTERICK PUBLISHIHG CO. m, 

555 Droadiray, Nete York. 


I RICKSEGKEFTS FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most I 

IBeautiful Effect, Don't Show, yet is Absolutely Harmless. Its im-| 
mens© sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. I 
White, Pink or Blonde. 25c. wood box. At Druggists, oron receiptten 3c. stamps, 
j *3“lnsist on the Genuine. RICKSECKER’S SKIN SOAP softens the Skin. Con- ! 
| tains NO soap grease”-NO dyes-NO adulterations. Beats All. 25c. 

THEO, RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New Yorke 


On 50 elegant new CbromoC'ards lOe. 14 pki.$l 
_ Agts. make 50 per cent. Pleas,e send SJOc furAgent’. 
Alburn of samples, Premium List Ac. Blank Cards al 
wholesale. fi ORTH FOR D CARI> WORKS, Northford.Conn. 
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Biking Shirring and Gathering Machine, 

(Improved March 1, 1880.) 

The only Machine in the world that makes the Hand- 
Running Stitch. Simple, Practical and Perfect in opera¬ 
tion. Doing a large range of material; such as Silks, 
Satins,Velvets, Alpacas, Cashmeres, White Goods. &c., 
with one or two rows of stitching at the same time. 

Work more regular and beautiful than can be done 
by hand. Shirrs or gathers adjusted full or scant by 
drawing thread same as hand-work. Will do the work 
of ten or fifteen hands. 

Persons residing West of the Mississippi, or in Illi¬ 
nois or Wisconsin, will please to correspond directly 
with J. B. LONG. General Western Agent, 42 and 44 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

For Machines or information in regard to the busi¬ 
ness, address: 

HEBEKIING B.8.S. MACHINE CO., 

Mt. Pleasant , Jiff. Co., Ohio. 
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i 1 i U ?* rat * on re P res e»t8 an Eicjg&nt, Heavy 
uold-IHuted Propelling Peuvil, a beautiful, 
useful, aud valuable article, which we propose to 
make an Absolute Free Gift to you! It is 


A GREAT BOOK. 

ture-frames at Home. Contains full instructions for 
making Frames of Leather, Grape-Vines, Acorns, 
Shells, Cones, Japanese, etc. Also tells how to mount., 
stretch and clean Chrornos, Engravings, etc. Price 
only 10 Cents. Address: Dari’l Elder. 

109 William Street, New York. 


Gilt-Edge Compliment Cards with name and ele¬ 
gant Case, 10c. H. M. COOK, Meriden, Conn. 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 


d Y Tr\ by Watchmakers. Bvmail. 25c. Circu- 

OVF JLsJLJlars Free. J.S. BIECE ft CO., Bey St.,N.Y. 
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Manufacturers of 


'SILKS 

458 Broome Street, 
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44 


USTE'W STOIRIKI- 


99 


99 


CARDS, 


rrrfj. Ktw chromo cards with name, 
l()c. Blank cards to Printers. 
__ J50c. per M. and upward. Agents want¬ 
ed. Send for catalogue and 1 doz. samples, 6c. Game 
of Authors, 20c. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers of 
chromo cards. Clintonville, Conn. 
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BROCADES, 
“OTTOMANS, 

“ SURAHS.” 

Our Goods aro for sale by the general Dry 
Goods Trade, AND ARE WARRANTED TO 
GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION TO THE 
WEARER IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

N. B.—Exclusive manufacturers of the 

‘NEWPORT SAS.Il ” 

Illustrations of which are shown on pages 192 and 
228 of this issue. 


Read What $1.50 will do. 

On receipt of $1.50 wo wi-1 send HOUSE AND HOME 
one year t52numb rs) to any address in the United State3 
and Uauadas, and iu addition will give each subscriber 

30 Choice Books 

each book containing a complete story or first-class 
novel by a celebrated American or European author — hand¬ 
somely illustrated and bound in neat pamphlet form. 
These books, bound iu cloth, if bought separately atthebook- 
store. would cost at least $1.00 each. Below we give the 
names of some of the gifted authors and title i of the books 
we give away to every subscriber to HOUSE AND 
HOME.— T ho Shadow of a Sin; by the author of ‘'Dora 
Thorne.” The Cricket on the Uearth; by Charles Dickens. 
Jean In gelow’s Poems. The Cities of .he New World. Fan¬ 
cy Work for Home Adornment. A Bride lrom the Sea; by 
the Author of •* Dora Thorne.” Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems ; by Alfred Tennyson. Bluo Eyes and Golden Hair; 
by Annie Thomas. Amos Barton; by Goorge Eliot. Henry 
Arkell; by Mrs. Henry Wood. The l.aurol Bush; by Alisa 
Mulock. The History and Mystery of Common Things. 
Distinguished People. A Gilded Sin; by the author of 
“DoraThorne.” Darrell Markham; by Miss M E. Braddon 
Christian's Mistake; by Miss Mulock. Cousin Henry;by 
Anthony Trollope. Kachei Gray; by Julia Kavanagh. 
Bread and Cheese and Kisses; by B. L. Faijeoa. Heaping 
the Whirlwind; by Mary Cecil Hay. Tho Heir to Ashley; 
by Mrs. Henry Wood. David Hunt; by Mrs. Ann 8. Ste- 
pnens. DudleyCarleon; by Miss M E. Braddon. Essica; 
or, The Mystery of tho Headlands; by Etta W. Pierce. A 
Golden Dawu; by the author of “Dora T home. ” Valerie’s 
Fate;by Mrs. Alexander. 8isterKose; by Wilkie Collins. 
Anne; by Mrs. Henry Wood. Tho Lady of tho Lake; by Sir 
Walter Scott. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Peg Woffington; by 
Charles Keade. The Captains’ Coom ; by Walter Besant and 
James nice. The Lost Bank Note ; by Airs. Henry Wood . 
REMEMBER, yearly subscribers to HOUSE AND 
HOME will receive tho : bove described 3 0 books 
postage paid—a complete library aud a weekly illustrated 
uewspaper for only $ 1,50. 

ON£,V THINK! Worn 

AND HOME get as much literary matter and as many 
lirst-class novels and tascinailng stories as is contained in 
a year’s issue of tho Ledger, or any other FOUR DOL¬ 
LAR STORY PAPER, and In addition secures an 
illustrated paper, issued weekly, equal iu size to Harper’s 
Weekly or Frank Leslie's, and $1.60 covers the entire cost. 

THIS IS THE CH AMPIO N OFFER OF THE 
WORLD — never before equalled and impossible to excel. 
Everyuumber of HOUSE AND HOME contains 
serlaland complete stones, amusing anecdotes, sketches, 
together with illustrations of all tho principal events and 
leading men and women of tho time. Anyone sending us 
i he money who can honestly say they aro not perfectly sat¬ 
isfied with this bargain can havo their money cheerfully 
refunded. We guarantee entire satisfaction. Money by 
Post-Office money order or registered letter may be sent at 
our risk. Address METROPOLITAN PUB¬ 
LISHING CO., 252 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—THE POPULAR AND BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKLY PUBLICATION KNOWN AS 
HOUSE AND HOME ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
PAPER, ISONEOFTHEBEST AND MOST 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY, FULL OF 
NEWS ART, SCIENCE, FASHION, MUSIC, 
POETRY, CI9ARMING STORIES, WIT AND 
HUMOR, USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AND 
AMUSEMENT FOR EVERY AMERICAN 
HOME. IN FACTA PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD FROM WEEK TO « EEK. 
ElcftT BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
PACES-SAME SIZE AS HARPER’S OR 
LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


DRY GOODS 

Shopping-Mail 


Iordan, Marsl 

U OOo 


Offer for tho Spring and Summer trade a stock of de¬ 
sirable fabrics gathered from every principal market 
in tho world, consisting of Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Black 811ks, Colored Silks, Satina and Velvets, Black 
Goods, Drees Goods, Woollens, Underwear, Small 
Wares, Hosiery, Gloves, Gentlemen’s Furnishing 
Goods, Buttons, Umbrellas, Parasols and Worsted 
Goods, White Goods, Hamburg3, Fringes aud Dress 
Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, Lace Goods, Collars, 
Cuffs, Ribbons, Ladles’ Ties, Cottons, Linens, Flan¬ 
nels, Blankets and Quilts, Prints, Linings, Millinery. 
Ladles’ Underwear, Infants’Wear, Corsots, Carpets. 
Upholstery, Boys’ Clothing, Misses’ Clothing, Books, 
Fancy Goods, Bags. Toilet Articles, Wrappers, Jew¬ 
elry, Stationery, Shoes. 

In point ot excellence and low prices our goods are 
unsurpassed. 

No matter In what iart of tho country you may 
live, you can buy advantageously at our store, appear 
in the very latest style, and lu many Instances save 
money. 

OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED 

Cataiog’ue 



DO YOUR SHOPPING 

IN NEW YORK BY LETTER, AND ENJOY THE SAME 
ADVANTAGES AS GIVEN TO CITY RESIDENTS. 

SAME PRICES AND ATTENTION 

TO ORDERS BY MAIL AS GIVEN TO CUSTOMERS 
CALLING IN PERSON. 

-□S V E n Y T 3E3C X TNT CSV— 

CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT IN 


FOR 


1883 


will be ready for distribution about March 1, and 
will be sent postpaid to all who send their address. 

You should send now and have your name placed 
upon our list. 

Samples promptly forwarded. Orders executed 
with the most scrupulous care and despatch. 


Iordan, Marsh 

y cfe co v 

Washington and Avon Sts., 

BOSTON, MASS., 


XT. S. A.. 



i ft Mis Ms Sent 

"I II The Fireside nt Home ia 

I I one of the most charming iilus- 

1 I trated Literary and Family lepers published. Every 
JL Vr number contains 16 mammoth pages, 64 columns, of 
the choicest reading matter, including Serial and Short Stories, 
Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, History, Biography, Wit 
and Humor, etc., profusely illustrated. Wishing to iutroduco the 
paper into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, wo 
now make the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of 
Only Twenty-Five Cents in postage stamps we will send 
The Fireside at Home on Trial for Three Months, 
and we will also send, Free and post-paid, Ten Valuable 
Hooks, each neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed from 
large clear type upon good paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
comprising ten complete first class novels by well-known aud 
popular authors, as follows: 1. Leoline; or, Into the Shade, by 
Mary Cecil Hay: 2. John Bowerbank’s Wife, by Miss Mulock; 
3. The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie Collins; 4. Lady Gwendoline's 
Dream, by the author of “ Dora Thorne; 5. Red Court Farm, 
by Mrs. Henry Wood; 6. Jasper Dane’s Secret . by Miss M. E. 
Braddon; 7. A Bride's Tragedy, by Miss Mulock; 8. Among 
the Ruins, by Mary Cecil Hay; 9. Gabriel's Marriage , by 
Wilkie Collins; JO. Why Notf by Annie Thomas. Remember, 
we send all these charming books, ten in number, free to any 
one sending twenty-five cents for a three mouths’ trial subscrip¬ 
tion to Thb Firksidb at Home. Thi3 great offer pre¬ 
sents an opportunity whereby you may secure a very large 
amount of the most fascinating rending matter for a very little 
money. No better investment of the small sum of twenty-five 
cents coaid possibly be made. Money refunded to all not sat¬ 
isfied that they receive three times the value of amount sent. 
Five sets of the ten books aud fl ve subscriptions to the paper will 
be sent for $1.00. As to our reliability, we refer to auy publisher 
in New York, aud to the Commercial Agencies, as we are an old 
established and well-known house. Address. 

F. M. LL'BTON,Publisher, I’uvfc l*l«CV,Ncw York. 


MILLINERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 

Housefurnisiiing 1 Goods. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed Free, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 

309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand St„ 

58, CO. G2, 04, 66, 68 AND 70 ALLEN 8T., 

59, 61, 6:1 ORCHARD STREET, 


3ST 33 W 


ORK. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 

For Kensington Embroidery, Outline Work, 
Braiding, Etc. With this Outfit you can do your own 
Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 10 Stamping Patterns, De¬ 
signs of Cat-Tails, Sun-Flowers, Hoses, Rose-Buds, 
Lilies-of-the- Valley, Wreath of Daisies for Pillow- 
Shams, Outline Design, Boy with Fish-Role and Fishes 
among Cat- Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, etc. Full 
instructions for Stamping and Working. Box Stamp¬ 
ing Powder, Distributing Pad and Ten Skeins Embroi¬ 
dery Silk. We will send this Outfit by ma n f or 
$1.00. Extra Stamping Patterns, Sheaf of 
Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of Strawberries. 10c.; Forget-me- 
Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 15c.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c.; 
Pansies. 15c.; Pond-Lilies, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c.; 
Golden Rod and Asters, 20c.; Sprig of Sumach, 15c. 
Special Offer: We will send all of these Extra 
Stamping Patterns and tho Stamping Ontfltfor $2.00. 
Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Nlass. 

yUATPUCC low-priced and reliable. Circulars free, 
lift I UHLO Cummings & Co., 38 Dey St, N. Y. 



(Patented November 19, 1878.) 

No. 1, Sewed, ..$2.00. 

No. 2, Woven, Spool Steel, . $3.00. 

This new and improved Abdominal Corset is so con¬ 
structed as to give a natural and permanent support to 
the abdomen. It cannot stretch, break or lose its 
shape, avoids all pressure on the chest, and imparts an 
elegant and graceful appearance to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 8., or 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of price, by 

LEWIS SHIELE & CO.. 

Sole Manufacturers, 

New York. 
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CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 

The New American Dictionary Price only 



knowledge, as well as the best Dictionary in the world. Superbly bound in 
cloth and gilt. No pocket affair, but a large volumo. It contains every useful 
word In tho English language, wit h its true meaning, derivation, spelling and 
pronunciation, and avast amount of absolutely necessary information upon 
Science, Mythology, Biography, American History .insol vent land and interest 
laws, etc., being a Perfect Library of Reference, Webster’s 
Dictionary costs $9.00 and the Now American Dictionary costs only $1 00. 

what the Pre«s Says: 

“We have examined the New American Dictionary and find it is a very 
valuable book. -House & Home. “We have never seen its equal, either in price 
finish, or contents. ’’--The Advocate. “Worth ten times tho money. ”-~Tri- 
bunk and Farmer. A perfect Dictionary and library of reference.”— Leslie 
Illustrated News. ‘ We have frequent occasion to use the New Americau 
Dictionary in our office and regard it well worth the price.”— Christian Union. 
“With the New American Dictionary in the library for reference, many other 
much more expensive works can bo dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun¬ 
try, history, business, law, etc., is inexcusable in any man.”— Scientific Ameri¬ 
can. “A valuable addition to any library.”—N. Y. Sun. “There is more real 
worth than in most books at ten times the cost.”—N. Y. Commercial World. 
Note the price, $ | .OO, post-paid ; 2 copies for SI.75. 

Extraordinary €i filer.<^"£0 

f we will send Fre« as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
f Fora Club Of 15 wewillsend free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

For s Club Of 30 we will send free a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
For a Club Of 50 we will send free a Gents’ Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 
Send a Dollar at once for a sample copy. You can easily secure one of these 
watches in a day or two, or during your leisure time evenings. 

As to our reliability we can refer to the publishers of this paper, the commercial 
agencies or any express Co. in this city. Address 

WOULD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau lStreet , New York 

THIS * SPLENDID 

COIN SILVER HUNTING CASE 

WATCH FREE 

To any person who will send us 
—an order for— 

|C NEW AMERICAN 
10 DICTIONARIES 

At One Dollar Each. 

Any person can readily secure 
Fifteen subscribers iu one or two 
bours^or in a single evening. II 

you want a good SOLID COIN SILVER WATCH 

-T MONEY you can 

_ . __LA R tor a sami le copy 

Of the new AMERICAN DICTIONARY and 

see how easy you can get up a club of FIFTEEN. 

If yon don’t care to get up a club yoursell will you kindly hand 
this to some person whom you think would like to get the watch. 48 
page illustrated catalogue fukb Send money by registered letter 
or 1*. O. Money Order, Send all orders to WORLD MAhfU- 

__ _ FACTORING CO. 122 Nassau Street. New York. 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. November 21st, 1882* 

.^*?TO nc,ose ^ $30 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the I.adles’ Solid 
Gold \Vatch, I secured Thirty Subscribers In one day, and liave several more 
promised. I2ver> one likes tine Dictionary and all I have seen Dave subscribed, 

Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo, 

Office of the Auditor of the Treasury, Dost Office Department, 
World Manui’g Co., Washington, D. C., Jan. 29, 1883. 

The New American Dictionary ordered January 15 at hand. I obtained 
fourteen subscribers in about as many minutes last Saturday, and find the 
Post Office department is a good field to work in. The book proves to be 
just the thing for office use. I have many more promised, anti will send 
another larger order. Send the silver Watch as premium for this club. 
[Hukdbfojs of Tkstimonialh i-ikh this above] Respectfully, RORIiRT M. WOOD. 




Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you needn't be no 
stuck up! My mamma is going to get some of those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over tool 

THE DIAMOND DYES 

Aro tho Best Dyes Ever Made. 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK¬ 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RICCCNS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fancy article, easily and perfectly col- 


tmvc LrrtTiiyuuu au tnuu utbi uuiuj », wuriiuiictl r aat 

and Durable. Each package will color one to four lbs. 
of goods. If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send ns 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a 8-cent stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt. 

GOLD PAINT. SILVERPATNT. 

BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande¬ 
liers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 

WELLS, RICHARDSON Ac CO., Cnrllngton, Vt. 


E, Butter ick & Co’s 



1 OUNCE OF I LIFETIME. 



Wishing to introduce our now and beautiful weekly publication, 
THE COLDEN ARGOSY. into ©very home in the 
United States where it is not now taken, we make the following 
remarkable and magniticent offer to all who read^his adver¬ 
tisement, relying upon future patronage for our 
profit* If you will send us GOots., which is the price of a 
three months’ subscription, we will forward you 
OXK SILVER PLATF.D BUTTER KHIFE. 

ON 83 SKLVEIt-PLATED SUGAR SPOON, 

SIX SILVER STEEL-PLATED TEASPOONS, 
packed iu a neat box, all charges prepaid. These goods are worth 
and are sold for more than twice the subscription price, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory rr.ay be returned, and wo will relund the 
money in every case* Our only object in making this offer 
to you is to place in yonr hands the best and moat popular weekly 
story paper in the United States, believing you will always re¬ 
main a subscriber after once reading some of its fascinating sto¬ 
ries. In the thirteen numbers you will receive will be found four 
Ferial stories by HORATIO ALGER, Jr.. EDWARD 8. ELLIS, 
R0LL0 ROBBINS, Jn.« and HARRY CASTLEM0N. Any one of 
these stories when bound in book form sells for $1.25. THE 
GOLDEN ARGOSY 1$ a handsomely illustrated 
weekly paper, and we are positive when once introduced into 
a family it will always remain and we shall always have you 
as a permanent subscriber. Our list of contributors embrace 
the best talent cf the world, among whom may be mentioned: 
HORATIO ALGER, Jr., EDWARD S. ELLIS, HARRY CAS- 
TLEMON, FRANK II. CONVERSF. MARY A. DENISON, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, OLIVER OPTIC and a Host 
op Others. Our Firm is known as one of the most reliable in 
the United State6, and doing a business cf $5CO.OOO yearV 
with the country people as we do, w© could not afford to misre 
present. We refer to any New York publishers as to ourreliabilty. 
Show this to your friends, and get five to join you, and we will 
send you your subscription fiee. Address all orders to 
E. O. RIDEOUT & CO-, 10 Barclay fet.. New York. 
*3* Cut this out, It will not appear again. 


LADIES' FANCY WORK. 

PDfiPUCT mackame lace, rick-rack 

UIIUUUL I . and DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This Book has 50 Illustrations, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns. Patterns and Instructions for Crochet- 
ting and making Macrame Lace, Pick-Pack Trim¬ 
ming, Tidy. Work-Bag, etc. Price, 50 Cents. 

A BOOK of INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle- Work. Kensington Embroid¬ 
ery. Directions for making Knitted Wot'k, etc. Tells 
how to make 30 Stitches, including South-Kens-ington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star , Satin, Janina. Filling, 
Feather, etc. Patterns for Scrap-Basket, Splasher , 
Tidy, nano-Cover, etc Price. 36 Cents. 

5 DAT ADUA Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 
VivLUllDD colors to be worked, jerr 7 Sc. Stamps. 
A BOOK of 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 
- i '- for Worsted Work, etc. Benders, Coiners. 
Flowers. Birds. Animals. Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele¬ 
phant, Comic Designs. 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, 25 c. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. SPISCIAI. OFFICII! ; 
All I (Everything in this Advertisement ) for 
MLl ! $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


I new: 50 Large, 1’er- 

jfjl Oil HD O DU JjfJ I foot Lkroiuas namoon, 10c 
.-..autifut designs of Art. Satisfaction Sure. Elegant Album of 
Samples, with" Mammoth Illustrated Premium Li:t,S5e. Good 
Work. Prompt Returns. E. W. Austin, New Haven, Ct- 


rtf11 r nsTnuuinDV’ " Bewail 

Ol3.IV r« I y ffl W U fl m ICO Elegantstylee 

Bend 4: 3c. stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct. 


6forgt1,14for<«2, 

postpaid. Green house 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubjbery 
_ Seeds, etc., by mail 

Catalogue iron J.T. PHILLIPS,West Grove,CLetter Co.,Pa. 



BRIGGS & CO.’S 



A warm iron passed over 
the back of the PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Patterns 
to any fabric. 

Just Issued : , 

NEW PATTERN BOOK, 

Bound in cloth and gilt let¬ 
tered, containing 
All the Designs issued 
by l< DIG G .s A- CO., In¬ 
cluding 40 Few Pat¬ 
terns for Spring. 

Sent post free on receipt 
of 21 cents. 

100 Franklin St.» N. Y. 


Comprises a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, 

(Size, / 0x114 inches,) 

WITH J. BOOK CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OP ALL THK 

Latest Styles for Boys' Clothes. 


Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., j 

or Is. 6d- 

One Year’s Subscription for the Boys’ Report. 50c., j 

or 3s. 6d. j 

INV ARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, : 
are post-paid; but charges for carriage on j 
them, when forwarded by Parcels-Delivery 
from our Office in London, are not prepaid. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or 
Post-Office Money- Order. Do net risk money 
in a letter without registering it. 

THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 

171 to 177 Kegcnt St., London, W. ; 

or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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—FOR— 


ELECTING 


Patterns. 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size 
printed on the label corresponds with the measure. If properly ob¬ 
served, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or any Garment re¬ 
quiring a Bust Measure to be taken -Put the measure around 
the body, over the dress, close under the arms, drawing it closely,— not too 
tight. 


To Measure for a Lady’s Skirt or Over-Skirt Put the 

tape around the waist, over the dress. 


j-AgT" Take the Measures for Misses’ and Little Girls’ Patterns the 
same as for Ladies’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest:— -Put the measure 

around the body, under the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it closely, 
not too tight. 


To Measure for a Boy’s Overcoat :—Measure over the gar¬ 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Measure for Pants Put the measure around the body, over 

the pants at the waist, drawing it closely , — not too tight. 


To Measure for a Sliirt For the size of the Neck, measure the 
exact size where the collar encircles it. allowing one inch, thus :— If the exact 
size be 14 inches, use a Pattern marked 15 inches. For the breast, measure the 
same as for a coat. 


UNTOTIOiE.—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in the 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent 
by us, post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World, 


Til 


FUBuran co* 

555 Broadway, New YorTc. 


ROBBEB HlND'-STAIPS ABB DATBR8. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accom¬ 
panying illustrations, at the prices indicated. 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. I. Price, $1.50. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads.) 

(example.) 


f The Biuicrick Publishing CO. | Limited], 




,te requested to suwe me “““r -*«* — 

quired The money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 
A liberal discount will be allowed to any of our Agents purchasing these goods 

Address all orders to 

Tig 1UCTIIIGI TOUSIII6 CO. tumi**]. 

555 Broadway, New York. 


ZUkTSS OB’ A.DVB1B.TISI3V<3r 


IN 


THE Dbliiteatoe. 


ALL CONTBACTS BASED OH ACTUAL CIRCULATION. 

The First Edition of THE DELINEATOR for March, 1883, was 

One Hundred and Fifty-Five Thousand Copies. 

TEEMS = 


Whole Page, - $2.00 per 1,000 Cobles. 
Upper Half Page, 1.25 “ 

Lower Half Page, 1.00 “ 

Upper Quarter Page, 75 “ 


h 

a 

it 


Lower Quarter Page,62Ac. per 1,000 Copies. 
Upper Eighth Page, 50c. “ " 

Lower Eighth Page, 35c. “ 11 

Line Rate, (Agate) $1.00“ Month. 


The only Discount we allow is Ten per cent, on Yearly Contracts. 

Notice is hereby given that no one, except Mr. H. T. Montgomery, of this 
office, is authorized to accept advertisements for any of our Publications. No 
deviation will be made from the regular rates, as above given. We pay no 
commissions, but deal directly with the advertiser. 

Address: 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. wu, 555 Broadway, N.Y. 


TAPE MEASURES. 


eo iwrcHBis lowca 

DESCRIPTION. PRICE. DESCRIPTION 


No. 25—Cotton Tapes, 
No. 125 “ “ 

No. 135 “ “ 

No. 235 “ 

No. 1—Linen Tapes, 
No. 2 “ 


5c. 

6c. 

8c. 


(Numbered 
both sides.) 


- 10c. 
12c. 


PRICE. 

No. 3—Linen Tapes, - - 14c. 

No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - 16c. 

oo i, ii u (Numbered ,o e 
N0 - both sides.) ,8C- 

No. 2—Sewed Satteen, - 45c. 

No. 3 “ “ 50c. 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, aud are of the best 
quality. 

A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure will last years in constant use. 
Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address: 

Til B0RIB1GK 




555 HBuroaiCL-waiy, TST©~xa 7 ITorlsr. 


THE 


Ladies' Monthly Review, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


?HB “ Ladies’ Monthly Review ” is devoted especially to the 
illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles con¬ 
cerning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other 
subjects connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page 
size of 11| by 16i inches. 


These Stamps aud Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and 
mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are 

. . i tv __— I — 1.1 ..... I I rl .,lil\Li Klonlp i ii»i rl t 


„ __ illallUgtUlj iJHA/kiJ, ” 11,1 AIOI-OIIWU iiiuuuvu. _ _ . 

uuished in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black; and parties ordermg 
state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the color of Ink re- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, - 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES,.5 CENTS 

(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada.) 


fSfTo any one sending us 60 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. If a Subscription Is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must he got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription has been given. Premium Patterns are 
only given BY IJS when the Subscriptions are sent dlreetly 
to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


TBB BUnSBICE nUBR GO. u«it.*. 

555 Broadway, New York. 
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A Monthly Magazine, 



X&X,178TELAVXSfQ MjSTROFOlhITAW 


Contains representations of all the Latest Styles and Novelties in 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Fashions, 

with full descriptions of New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical Articles 

on subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
SUNT&XjE copies, 


81.00 per Yoar. 
■ “ IS Cents. 





SPECIAL NOTICE !*«® 

Commencing with the issue of the DELINEATOR for July, 1882, the Subscription Price was made $1.00 
a year for the Book alone, no Premium Patterns being given with the Subscription. But to any one 
sending us $1.00 for a Subscription to the DELINEATOR, with 10 cents additional to prepay postage, we 
will forward, as a premium, a copy of the METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE of the current edition, until the same 
shall be exhausted, If the current edition is exhausted at the time we receive the Subscription, we will 
send a copy of the succeeding number immediately upon its publication. See advertisement of the Metro¬ 
politan Catalogue upon the second page of cover of this issue. 

BSP Parties subscribing for the Delineator are requested to particularly specify the number with 
which they wish the subscription to commence. 

tap*** Publications, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United States or Canada, 
are post-paid by us; but charges for carriage or postage on them, when sent by Express or Foreign- 
Mail Service, must be paid by the recipient. 

* 

We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allpwed to any one, on Subscriptions sent us. 


NOTE THIS:—We will pay $100, to any party securin g 

the arrest and conviction of any unautho rized person, who, 
representing himself as our Agent , obtains money fraudu¬ 
lently, by taking Subscriptions for our Publications . 


: I] 


-AJDDIEfcDElSS: 


t 


THE BUTTEBICK PUBLISHING CO. i™,. 

555 Br’oadL'way, UST ©\a/ Xorlc. 
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